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In writing the history of the married life of 
my very dear and lamented friend, Leah Moore, 
I am moved, I trust, by no revengeful spirit 
towards the authors of her unhappiness ; still 
less am I actuated by any delusory hope that 
word or lesson of mine, be it conveyed directly 
or under the guise of fiction, may succeed in 
exciting contrition in the bosom of the’ princi- 
pal agent in the evil work it is my task to por- 
tray. I would do simple justice to one of the 
noblest hearts that ever loved and snffered 
wrong through that love—justice denied her 
by society and her own household, and which 
[ alone, of all living who knew her, can fully 
set forth. Nor, I may say here, would I ever 
have lifted my pen to the mournful undertak- 
ing had not Rumor, cruel and regardless of the 
sanctity of the grave itself, been busy with 
the name and story of her who has passed be- 
yond reach of its attacks. Yet the tale has its 
moral, and may not be spoken altogether in 
vain to some thoughtlessly-sinning lover of ad- 
miration; some not quite wanton trifler with 
another’s happiness. 

It was not thought strange that Leah and I 
were intimate associates—bosom friends at 
school, although I was in my seventeenth, 
when she reached her fourteenth year. Nobody 
called her a child, even then. She was tall for 
her age, with a womanly air, equally removed 
from formality and forwardness; a diligent 
student, an exemplary pupil in deportment, 
and, as I can best testify, a deep-hearted friend. 
The eldest of four children, her mother’s con- 
firmed ill health had early cast upon the devoted 
daughter duties and responsibilities that would 
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have been deemed onerous by many of twice 
her years, and to this circumstance she pro- 
bably owed her early maturity of mind and 
manner. She was considered and described by 
most people as prompt in judgment and self- 
reliant in an unusual degree. The few who 
studied her more thoroughly, and arrived ata 
just conception of her character—and the num- 
ber of these was indeed small—discovered, to 
their surprise, that she possessed neither of 
these qualities, detected a diffidence with re- 
gard to her own opinions, a trembling sensi- 
tiveness to the sentiments and tastes of those 
she esteemed and loved, seemingly at variance 
with her apparently ready decisions and reso- 
lute action. She was strong-minded, without 
being conceited or wedded to her conclusions ; 
independent, without a tincture of arrogance. 
It is not the most tender hearts—those whose 
structure is most exquisite and delicate—that 
are, in popular parlance, ‘‘ worn upon the 
sleeve.’’ The tulip and rose, dahlia and holly- 
hock flaunt, expand, and glow upon the outer 
border of the parterre, and invite the look and 
touch of passers-by. The violet and anemone 
seek seclusion and shade. To her father, Leah 
was acompanion and co-adviser; tohersister aud 
brothers, a judicious guardian and tender nurse, 
whose steady, active kindness won for her both 
respect and affection; but the invalid mother 
alone fathomed and appreciated the wealth and 
passionate earnestness of her innermost nature. 

A year after I left school for my own home 
and friends, I received a letter from Leah, im- 
parting the not-unexpected intelligence of this 
parent’s death. The epistle was brief, and in 
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some sort calm. There were no hackneyed 
phrases of resignation—it would have been un- 
like her to employ such ; nodeclamatory bursts 
of grief or professions of inconsolable anguish— 
only one sentence, over which the hand had 
faltered—one which, coming from most women, 
would have meant little more than met the 
eye—that yet gave me a glimpse into the sor- 
rowful depths of the veiled heart. ‘*I cannot 
trust myself to attempt to tell even you, Maria, 
of my unutterable loneliness. Pray for me, 
that my strength fail not.’’ 

Strength! That was her first, her abiding 
thought! strength, to be expended for others’ 
good | 

I paid her a visit the ensuing winter, and 
found her serene, busy, outwardly cheerful; 
the nominal, as she had been so long the vir- 
tual, mistress and controller of her father’s 
establishment. In private, and to me, she was 
the stricken bird, pining ceaselessly for the 
warmth and shelter of the parent wing. Then 
passed six years, in which neither of us looked 
upon the other’s face. To her they brought 
many and various cares; the employments in- 
cident upon her position as a housewife and a 
daughter ; the claims of society ; the occasional 
anxieties of sickness among the different mem- 
bers of her family—of all these her letters to 
me treated; none of them great or startling 
events, yet all combined sufficing to keep her 
from the fulfilment of a long-cherished, oft- 
attempted scheme of visiting me. To myself, 
the same cycles were crowded with fate; bore 
in their bosom orphanage, and another bereave- 
ment, whose shadow lay deeper and darker 
than the deaths of father and mother—selfish 
griefs, with which this narrative has nothing 
to do. 

At last, after an infinite deal of hope deferred 
and frustrated endeavor, Leah came to me. 
She was a tall, finely-proportioned woman of 
two-and-twenty, with noble, thoughtful fea- 
tures; a countenance that kindled into rare 
and sulden brightness in animated speech, and 
took, in converse with such as she liked and 
loved, a winning gentleness, indescribably fas- 
cinating, that suited well the softened, sweeter 
modulations of her yoice. She speedily made 
herself popular in our quiet inland town, and 
in the dwelling, now inhabited only by my 
widower brother and myself, the remnant of a 
numerous and happy household, she was a per- 
petual solace and delight. 

‘You have grown younger, instead of older, 
with the passage of time, Leah—more joyous, 
rather than graver,’’ I remarked one night, as 





we sat over our chamber fire, after our return 
from a small evening party, given expressly in 
her honor. ‘I wished I dared repeat to your 
ears some of the many compliments to your 
‘engaging affability,’ your ‘ready wit,’ and 
general brilliancy, which were confided to me 
by rapturous admirers at Mrs. Townes’.” 

** Do you intimate that the chrysalis of school 
days has become a butterfly ?”’ she asked, co- 
loring, yet with a brighter smile. 

‘*Or that the bird of Paradise has @nfolded 
her wings ?’’ returned I, inalikestrain. ‘‘One 
would say that you had found the Fountain of 
Life and Perpetual Youth, and drunk copiously 
therefrom.”’ 

**T have!” . 

Her look was too earnest now for smiles, yet 
her face grew more radiant; her eyes over- 
flowed with gladness. I gazed at her in dumb 
amaze, too stupid to read at once her meaning. 

‘* Here is the token that I have tasted—drunk 
abundantly of it !’’ She raised her hand, upon 
whose third finger sparkled a diamond, as it 
were acrystallized drop of spray from the fatled 
fount. ‘‘I have longed to tell you all about it 
ever since I have been with you. Will you let 
me do it now ?”” 

She sprang up; extinguished the light, and, 
sinking upon the cushion at my feet, wound 
her arms about my waist, and in low, hesitating 
accents, that soon became fail and melodious, 
revealed the precious secret. I had heard the 
name and something of the character and stand- 
ing of her betrothed before she mentioned him, 
but never from her lips or in connection with 
herself. Charles Moore was a young lawyer 
of talent and enterprise, for several years past 
a resident of her native place. His fine abilities 
in his profession, his personal attractions and 
social qualities had been favorably spoken of 
in my presence by more than one acquaintance 
of his and my own, and I was thus prepared 
for her description of the means by which he 
had won her. I took verbal exception to but 
a single item of her portraiture. 

‘*He is very unlike me!’’ she said, laugh- 
ingly. ‘ But I cannot say that I consider that 
an imperfection.” 

** J do,” rejoined J, bluntly. ‘* What con- 
stitutes this’ dissimilarity, may I ask ?’’ 

*¢ You will change your mind when you hear. 
He is as sanguine of temperament as I am de- 
spondent; charitable in judgment where I 
would be censorious; gentle and forbearing 
when I would, in like circumstances, be cap- 
tious and severe with my best friends; frank 
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cuiating. Ah, Maria! when you see and know 
him, you will acknowledge what I confess 
hourly to myself—that he is far too good and 
noble for poor faulty me; will wonder with me 
at the strange taste—the only instance of bad 
taste I ever observed in him by the way—that 
beguiled him into selecting me as his lifelong 
companion.’’ 

‘* Never! were he the immaculate conception 
of all the virtues and graces you have enumer- 
ated!’’ I asserted, obstinately. 

She shook her head, with a confident smile. 
** Again I say, only wait and see! I am striv- 
ing to adapt myself to his wishes—to what I 
know he would like, although he has never 
suggested, however remotely, a criticism of 
what I now am—”’ 

** T should think not, indeed !’’ interrupted I, 
impatient of this uncalled-for humility, which, 
I could yet see, was unfeigned. “I should 
dislike him on the spot, withhold my consent, 
which, of course, is indispensable to the con- 
summation of the contract, were he to attempt 
any such remoulding process.”’ 

‘There is no danger! He is as blind to my 
imperfections as another too partial friend, not 
a hundred miles away ; generosity that incites 
me to renewed watchfulness and endeavor after 
conformity to the right standard. I am con- 
scious of my deficiencies, although he may be 
ignorant of them. God knows how constant 
and fervent is my prayer that I may make him 
as happy as he deserves to be. If the power is 
denied me, I shall find death very sweet !’’ 

It was unfair, while it was not perhaps unna- 
tural, that I should from this conversation con- 
ceive a faint and secret prejudice against the 
much-lauded lover, which the encomiums of his 
Jiancée could not remove. My impulses were 
strong, my conclusions quickly established to 
my own satisfaction, and, as may be supposed, I 
often erredin both. Leah was my dearest friend ; 
and, if not absolutely faultless in my eyes, occu- 
pied too lofty a stand in my regard, was too far 
superior to the ordinary run of women, for me to 
entertain, with tolerance, the thought of this 
stranger, who, I doubted not, had fifty foibles 
to her one, suggesting amendments in disposi- 
tion and manner: remodelling, where he should 
have rendered only delighted approval. I said 
nothing of this discontent, however, while she 
went on with the details of their present plans 
and painted their hopeful Future. Her sister, 
Pauline, two years her junior, was to be mar- 
ried at the same time with herself to a gentle- 
man from the far West. The brothers, now 
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father was to reside with Leah and her hus- 
band. 

‘*It is a sunny picture !”’ she said, musingly. 
‘Indeed, Maria’’—lifting her face, whose ex- 
pression of perfect trust and happiness I could 
discern even in the uncertain fire-light—‘‘ my 
love has been cloudless from its dawn until 
now. We have had no rough seas, no storms. 
It is all sunshine.” 

Was it for me to cast a shadow of doubt or 
misgiving upon the heaven of this joyous con- 
fidence—this blissful serenity of love which 
comes to so few souls, unshadowed by sad 
memories or sadder forebodings * I hoped with 
and prayed for her. 

The marriage took place at the appointed 
time, and I went, summoned by the bride, to 
pass the fortnight preceding the ceremony with 
her. Upon the evening of my arrival I was 
presented to the bridegroom expectant. De- 
spite my preconceived intention to criticize 
narrowly, and, if needful, condemn unsparingly, 
he conquered prejudice and disarmed censure 
in the course of a single interview. He was a 
fine-looking fellow, six feet tall, with black hair 
and eyes; his physiognomy indicative at once 
of intellect and amiability, and his frank, courte- 
ous bearing bespoke him, in heart as in demea- 
nor, the thoroughbred gentleman. But his 
principal passport to my favor was not in these 
external advantages, or in the flattering interest 
he exhibited in myself. It consisted ‘in his 
silent yet expressive devotion to the object of 
his heart’s choice; his unobtrusive watchful- 
ness of her every motion; the respectful atten- 
tion lent to her slightest word; his manifest 
pride in, and admiration of her. 

“T like him! fully as much as you can de- 
sire !’? was my report to Leah when she came 
tomy room after his departure, anxious to gather 
my impressions of the hero of her drama. ‘My 
mind is quite at rest since I have seen you to- 
gether. He is one in a thousand, for he appre- 
ciates you.” 

‘< Overrates, you should say! My great fear 
is lest he should awake some day.”’ 

Which fear had no place in my visions of 
their united lives. 

I was her first bridemaid; gave her up to 
him—not gladly ; I was not heroine enough for 
that—still without-an envious murmur at his 
happiness or a prophetic thought of evil for 
her. Providence—so said the horoscope cast 
for her by my loving imagination—had decreed 
to her a lot rich in life’s choicest blessings. So 
far as mortal could judge, she deserved the gift, 
and I felt assured would make right use of it. 
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Our correspondence was continued regularly 
after her marriage—an instance of friendship’s 
fidelity that would have surprised me in any 
other of my whilome school-fellows—which was 
so in keeping with Leah’s character and con- 
duct, that it awoke no wonderment. Now and 
then her letters had, as an appendix, a note 
from Mr. Moore, often lively, always kind. He 
seemed to desire me to understand how heartily 
he indorsed our intimacy, and certainly suc- 
ceeded, by so doing, in showing me how fully 
he eutered into all that gave his wife pleasure. 
They had been married but half a year when 
there came a black-sealed letter, not only super- 
scribed, but written wholly by him, informing 
me of the death of Leah’s father. 

I was not wounded that she had not herself 
communicated with me at her mother’s decease, 
which was, from the very nature of her circum- 
stances at that period, and the peculiar affection 
existing between parent and child, a heavier 
stroke than this, understood and admitted the 
excuse her husband made for her silence, viz., 
that she was too ‘‘much overcome by her grief 
to undertake even this trifling exertion.”? There 
existed no longer the necessity for stern self- 
control, for resolute calmuess and vigorous 
action that had nerved her upon the former 
occasion. Sorrowful she might be and doubt- 
less was, but lonely-hearted and self-dependent 
no more. There is sweetness in the woe that 
is wept out upon a stronger and a sympathiz- 
ing heart. It is solitary and unshared anguish 
that blights and kills. Leah’s womanhood grew 
richer and fuller beneath the cloud. True, 
I could only trace the change by means of her 
letters, but these were frequent and long, and 
with her, the pen was a more ready and eloquent 
vehicle of thought and feeling than the tongue. 

Two more years went swiftly by, and by the 
mysterious sort of fatality that had already kept 
us so often asunder, when we earnestly desired 
and persistently sought the society of one an- 
other, we had not met forasingle hour. As 
the third winter of her wedded life approached, 
she redoubled her solicitations for my company, 
and making an extraordinary effort, I conquered 
fate itself, and set out upon the long-contem- 
plated trip. The distance was not formidable, 
the route direct, and I encountered no difficul- 
ties by the way. It was a raw, disagreeable 
afternoon, threatening an easterly storm, when 
I found myself near my journey’s end, and 
my musings, insensibly to myself, at first took 
the line of the sky and atmosphere. I dwelt 
perversely, and especially upon the idea that 
Leah’s part of our correspondence had not of 








late been sustained with her accustomed spirit. 
The intervals of silence had been of greater 
length, her communications shorter, and, I fan- 
cied, less free and candid than of yore. There 
was no diminution of regard for me implied by 
these alterations. Of this I was assured in so 
many words by herself, and I rested implicitly 
upon her assertion. She had never expressed 
herself more warmly with respect to this point 
than in her latest epistle, an answer to mine 
settling the time of my arrival. Her health 
would not allow her to go much into society 
this winter, she wrote ; her husband’s increas- 
ing practice frequently called him away from 
home for several days together. I could and 
would do her good by coming ; she longed for 
me, and could not brook further disappoint- 
ment. 

“T had not supposed that any amount of 
bodily weakness could make her nervous or 
low-spirited,’’ I said to myself, in ruminating 
upon these signs of the times. ‘* And if it has, 
Mr. Moore’s temperament better fits him to be- 
come a restorative than does mine. It is grati- 
fying to one’s vanity to be thus importuned ; 
but I hope Leah does not pine for me while he 
is at home. He is grievously in fault if she 
does.’’ 

A sombre meditation upon man’s wayward- 
ness and selfish absorption in worldly cares and 
business profits was seasonably interrupted by 
our stopping atthe depot, in the busy and 
thriving town which was the terminus of the 
railway. 

My foot had barely touched the platform 
when my hands were seized in a fervent grasp ; 
Leah’s voice was bidding me a joyous welcome, 
and Leah’s face—the dear, old familiar features 
and smile—was looking full into mine. Gloom 
and saddening fancies fled apace at sound and 
sight of these. Flushed and eager, she drew 
me out of the noisy crowd towards a pretty, 
stylish carriage standing near, seated me there- 
in, demanded my checks, and sent them off by 
the servant before I could utter more than a 
word of greeting. It was this never-failing pre- 
sence of mind—this energetic mode of action 
that gained for her the reputation of coolness 
and independence. To me it was very delight- 
ful, for it was characteristic of her, and her 
alone. My first connected sentence was one of 
expostuiation. ; 

**You should not have come out this damp 
evening. I could have found my way to your 
house without subjecting you to this needless 
risk.” 

** As if I would allow that! Charles is not 
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in town ; he is off upon one of his stupid court 
circuits, or he would have robbed me of the 
pleasure of meeting you. As to risk, that is 
all nonsense. There is nothingin such weather 
as this that can harm a well person, and to-day 
I am in unusually fine spirits and health.” 

She looked well and bright. I noticed this 
more particularly when she came to my room 
to see if I needed any assistance in making 
my toilet for the evening. I was already 
dressed, and there was still half an hour to 
spare before tea-time. She had laid aside her 
hat and cloak; her eyes were full of happy 
light; her cheeks almost rosy. I was half 
angry at and quite ashamed of my ridiculous 
imaginings concerning her unhappiness. 

“‘This,’”’ she said, unclosing the door of an 
apartment that adjoined mine upon one side, 
and her chamber on the other, “‘is my ‘ snug- 
gery’—our family sitting-room. When Ihave 
stranger guests, it is my custom to keep this 
door of communication locked. You will always 
be welcome in the sanctum. We shall have 
many long delicious talks together here, morn- 
ing, noon, and night. I have hoped for them 
hungrily! This is your chair. It has been 
ready for you—yawning vacantly to receive 
you for two months, you naughty girl! Try it!’ 
She forced me gently down into a low lounging- 
chair beside the cheerful fire, and took another 
close by for herself. I pronounced the elastic 
cushions only too luxurious, and thanked her 
for this proof of kindly affection. 

**T need not ask who is the proprietor of 
that!’ I continued, pointing to a larger and 
taller fauteutl shrouded in gray linen. 

‘It is Charles’ especial resting-place. No 
one sits in it while he is away, and it is never 
covered wiftn he isin town. I worked it my- 
self, and would have done the upholstering, if 
I had known how.”’ She removed the cover 
and displayed the rich and elaborate embroid- 
ery of the seat, arms, and back. ‘The foot- 
stool matches it, you perceive.” 

‘*¢ And you can find time for fancy-work amid 
all your serious duties!’’ I exclaimed. “It 
must have taken months to complete that.’’ 

‘It consumed only the spare moments of a 
few weeks—scraps of leisure that would other- 
wise have been wasted. I should have felt 
amply compensated for years of labor by the 
sight of Charles’ surprise and pleasure at the 
unexpected gift. I have enjoyed few happier 
moments that those I tasted upon the Christmas 
evening—a stormy one—when, arrayed in the 
dressing-gown and slippers that accompanied 
the chair, he first ensconced himself within its 
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friendly embrace, lighted his cigar, and entered 
upon a genuine old-fashioned fireside chat. He 
is eminently domestic in his tastes, appreciates 
these ‘small, sweet courtesies’ of home-life, 
and is so grateful for each and all of them that 
I would be very unkind were I to omit them. 
And while we are speaking of him’’—as if her 
tongue were liable to wander to any other, 
theme—“ while we are speaking of him, I must 
not forget to deliver his message to you.’’ She 
drew a letter from her pocket, handling it very 
carefully—one would have said tenderly. ‘I 
only received this to-day. It is not so long as 
are mine to him; but its superiority in quality 
overbalances that shortcoming. He is engaged 
in an important and tedious suit in L , 
and has not a minute that he can call his own. 
This was dashed off in the court-room. Poor 
fellow! but he knew how anxious and disap- 
pointed I would be if he did not write. He 
says: ‘I shall think of you and Maria on Wed- 
nesday night; shall sympathize with my whole 
heart in your happiness at the reunion with 
your old and tried friend. Tell her how sin- 
cerely I regret my inability to join with you in 
her reception, and how great will be my pleas- 
ure at meeting her at last in our own home. 
Do not be so well satisfied with her society as 
to anticipate my arrival on Thursday with dis- 
taste.’ The rest you would not care to hear.’’ 
She broke off, laughing and blushing. 

‘You would not care to read aloud, you 
mean! He would not have written that last 
saucy sentence, had he not felt very sure how 
unnecessary was thecaution. You area happy 
woman, Leah, in having your husband in love 
with you so long after the wedding-day !” 

Was it another of my absurd fancies, or did 
a slight spasm of pain shoot across her features 
—her eye grow momentarily dim? Whatever 
it was, it was gone in a second. 

‘* You are right! The lines of my life have 
fallen in pleasant places. My joys are real and 
abiding—my sorrows, the phantoms of my un- 
disciplined imagination. I shame to own it, 
Maria, but I am wickedly unreasonable, fool- 
ishly exacting at times, even with Charles. Iam 
trying to overcome this unworthy propensity ; 
to bear in mind that every man in his position 
and with his temperament, has other claimants 
upon his time and thoughts besides his wife, 
let her be ever sodear. It is one of my failings 
that I want to be everything or nothing to 
him !”’ ° 

‘*The wife of a distinguished literary man, 
who was a most affectionate husband withal, 
once confessed to me that, during the twenty 
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years of her otherwise happy married life, she 
had been at some seasons the victim of violent 
and angry jealousy. Her rival was one not 
easily gotten rid of, and seductive as obstinate. 
It was her husband’s library,’’ was my response. 

‘*Good! I must tell that to Charles! He 
has a sort of study—a ‘ den,’ he calls it—in the 
third story, where even I am not welcome at 
certain hours. I sometimes fairly detest the 
tobacco-scented, book-littered place. He always 
reminds me of Robinson Crusoe and his inner 
eave, when he withdraws to this retreat. I tell 
him that he would pull the staircase up after 
him if he could, as Robinson used to do his lad- 
der, so great is his dread of intruders.” 

Just then I heard the sound of the piano from 
the parlors below, a fashionable variation of a 
popular air, well and boldly played. 

‘* You have company, then ?’’ I said. 

Leah looked annoyed, although s:1e tried not 
to let this appear. 

‘Only Janetta Dalrymple—a cousin of Mr. 
Moore’s, who is passing the winter here.” 

‘* You have not mentioned her in your letters, 
I think.”’ 

She paid no attention to the remark. 

‘*She has been with us nearly three months. 
Her mother died a year and a half ago, and her 
father was married again in six months to a 
young, giddy girl. Janetta’s home being thus 
rendered exceedingly unpleasant, after a great 
deal of uncomfortable feeling upon both sides, 
she left it and went to live with her married 
brother, His wife died last September, and he 
went abroad almost immediately, committing 
Janetta to our care until he should return. 
Brother and sister are the only children of 
Charles’ favorite cousin—a lady who was a 
second mother to him in his boyhood, and he 
is naturally desirous to testify his grateful re- 
collection of her kindness by doing all that lies 
in his power to serve the surviving members 
of her family. Have you observed that+por- 
trait ?”’ 

It was an excellent likeness of her father, 
‘hung upon the opposite wall over against my 
chair. I arose to examine it, and, if she de- 
sired to prevent further inquiries respecting 
her hueband’s relatives, her end was gained. 
I did not give Miss Dalrymple another remark 
or thought until we met at the tea-table. 

She was shorter than Leah, reaching scarcely 
to the shoulder of the latter; plump and fair- 
skinned, neither pretty nor yet plain; an unre- 
markable-looking girl at first sight, and dressed 
rather carelessly in deep mourning. She said 
little while we were at supper, merely replying 





to the ordinary courtesies of the meal, but it 
was evidently the taciturnity of indolence or 
nonchalance, not of diffidence. Indeed the im- 
pression left upon my mind by her countenance 
and demeanor was that of very cool self-satis- 
faction and self-possession, diametrically op- 
posed to anything like timid or bashful reserve. 
I conceived the notion then that she could talk 
well and fluently, if she considered it worth her 
while to make the exertion. 

Upon leaving the supper-room, Leah ad- 
dressed her more politely than cordially. ‘‘It 
is raining so heavily that we shall hardly be 
interrupted by company this evening. Miss 
Allison and myself will spend it in the sitting- 
room up stairs. Will you join us?”’ 

‘No, I thank you, Cousin Leah! This wet 
night is a genuine godsend to me. I shall 
practise steadily until bed-time. Iam ashamed 
to say that I have not learned nearly all the 
new music which Cousin Charles kindly gave 
me to cheer my lonely hours while he should 
be away. He will think me sadly ungrateful, 
will scold me roundly, I am afraid.’’ 

Leah bit her lip and led the way up stairs. 
We were hardly seated when the piano broke 
out into brilliant music. With a movement 
like a shiver of petulance or disgust, Leah rang 
the bell. 

“Catherine!” she ordered the servant who 
answered it, ‘‘go down and close the parlor 
doors softly, so as not to disturb Miss Dalrymple. 
Do it without attracting her attention, if you 
can.”” 

The girl performed her errand faithfully, for 
the music, muffled by the closed doors, poured 
on in a continuous stream, as though the per- 
former had neither stirred nor looked away from 
her notes. ° 

‘* Now, we can talk in something like com- 
fort !’’ Leah ejaculated, drawing her chair nearer 
to me and the fire, 

She had never been more than a tolerable 
musician, neither her ear nor her touch being 
very good; but I knew that since her marriage 
she had striven to cultivate her taste and in- 
crease her skill in the accomplishment to please 
her husband, who was a passionate lover of the 
art, and devoted to its practice. Ignorant that 
I was trenching upon a delicate subject, I said : 

‘‘Have you paid much attention to music 
lately? You should be a proficient by this 
time, having proved yourself to be an excep- 
tion in this respect, as in the matter of embroid- 
ery, to the generality of married ladies. Both 
occupations are with you a labor of love—both 
pursued with an object.” 
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‘*T rarely play now,’’ she rejoined, gravely. 
‘*T am not strong enough to attempt very dili- 
gent practice. Janetta is a better performer 
than I, and I have given this part of Charles’ 
entertainment over to her.”’ 

If practice makes perfect, Miss Dalrymple 
might well be the unrivalled mistress of the 
finger-board. We talked until the small hours 
were in upon the midnight, and she played all 
the while, with no more interruption than was 
necessary in laying down one piece of music 
and taking up another. I ceased to marvel at 
Leah’s nervousness at the commencement of 
the performance. If this were the order of ex- 
ercises to be observed upon every rainy evening, 
I should certainly put up my petitions for a dry 
winter. 


oe 


CHAPTER II. 


Mr. Moore was expected home in the evening 
train, on the day succeeding my arrival, and 
long before the hour of his coming the house 
wore a holiday aspect. It was hard to define 
the precise features of the change that had 
come over the premises, for all had been neat, 
and fresh, and tasteful before. Leah was a model 
housewife, taking great pride and pleasure in 
all that appertained to this office, and as she 
passed from room to room, rearranging furni- 
ture, polishing a glass here, and adding a flower, 
or other trifling decoration there, she appeared 
to scatter light and bloom from her own counte- 
nance; sung at her work as blithely as any 
bird. Dusk found her in the handsomely fur- 
nished parlors, illuminated as for a host of 
visitors. ‘‘Charles has a horror of gloomy 
rooms !’’ she explained, as she kindled another 
burner in the chandelier. ‘‘ He is too cheerful 
himself to like darkness or an uncertain light.” 

She had laid off mourning for her father. 
** Charles never liked to see her wear black; it 
was too sombre for her complexion.’’ Her dress 
to-night was one which, she proudly informed 
me, was his choice and gift, a bronze-colored silk, 
heavy yet soft in texture, and relieved at throat 
and wrists by crimson velvet ribbons. The 
laces of her collar and undersleeves were daiutily 
fine; her headdress, lappets of black lace, 
‘picked out’’—to use a technical term—with 
crimson in the crown-piece, became her admir- 
abiy. She looked and moved the dignified, 
comely matron, the happy wife. Again and 
again her watch was consulted as the important 
hour drew on—impatience that, it was evident, 
would grow into uneasiness if the train were 





delayed five minutes beyond itstime. ‘‘ Hark! 
I hear wheels!’ She raised her finger and 
listened. 

They came nearer and nearer, and, as they 
stopped in front of the house, she glided swiftly 
and joyously into the hall. I sat still in the 
back-parlor, knowing that the meeting would 
be robbed of half its sweetness by the presence 
of lookers-on, however friendly. I was, there- 
fore, not too well pleased when Miss Dalrymple’s 
voice made itself heard most loudly in the little 
bustle of greeting, and surprised at seeing her 
enter the room with her cousins, equipped in 
hat, cloak, and fars, and glowing from the cold 
air of the rainy outer night. 

“ James was my only accomplice,’’ she was 
saying, in high glee. ‘‘I stole down to the 
stable while he was getting the carriage ready 
to go to the depot, and offered myself as inside 
passenger. I knew that I should be refused 
permission if I applied to head-quarters. Don’t 
look so serious, Cousin Leah, please! The 
rain didn’t hurt me one bit, and, after all, it is 
not much more stormy than it was last night, 
when you drove down yourself to meet Miss 
Allison. Was I very wicked, Cousin Charles ? 
I did want to see you so badly |” 

‘* Nonsense, child! Who thinks of scolding 
you?’? Mr. Moore had welcomed me wiih cor- 
dial grace, and now turned to the questioner, 
who had fastened herself upon his arm. ‘‘ And 
yet I am not sure that you do not merit a whip- 
ping for exposing yourself upon this inclement 
night. Let me see, are you wet?’’ touching 
her cloak. ‘Indeed, Nettie dear, this is not 
safe! Yourclothingis verydamp. Runaway 
and change it. Had you rubbers on?’’ 

Janetta put out a pretty little foot, smiling 
wilfully. It was covered by a thin-soled gaiter. 

‘* Was there ever such another impradent 
creature !’’ exclaimed her cousin, frowning. 
‘*Ts there a fire in your room ?”’ 

‘*No; the register heats it sufficiently for a 
warm-blooded animal like myself.’’ 

‘** Leah, my love, cannot one be kindled there 
at once? It is dangerous for her feet to remain 
in this state! Those contemptible little shoes 
must be soaked, in only crossing the sidewalk. 
The pavements are flooded. Merely changing 
her gaiters will not do. Her feet should be well 
heated besides.”’ 

‘* Janetta had best get on dry stockings and 
slippers, and go down to the kitchen fire,” 
Leah returned, coldly. ‘‘ I cannot spare Cathe- 
rine at present tolight another in her chamber.’’ 

‘There is no need! I had forgotten the 
sitting-room grate. Be off, you madcap! Put 
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on other foot-gear and hurry down to the 


, 


fire.’ 

Janetta made him a low courtesy, and danced 
away, singing :— 

“Oh, Willie, we have missed you, 
Welcome, welcome home!” 

**It is pleasant to be at home again!’? said 
Mr. Moore, looking fondly down at his wife. 
“And how have you been, love? You are 
looking uncommonly well.” 

“T am very well, thank you!’ was the reply, 
in a quiet tone. ‘‘ Will you go up to your 
room now? Supper will soon be ready.”’ 

I saw him encircle her waist with his arm as 
they passed into the hall together. 

He was undoubtedly an affectionate husband, 
and, so far as I was able to judge, worthy of 
the love she lavished upon him; yet I was 
provoked by the farce I had just witnessed. If 
the “‘child’” and ‘‘ madcap’’—who was by the 
way twenty-three years of age, Leah had told 
me—if the ‘“‘ imprudent creature’’ chose to im- 
peril her health and sacrifice her comfort to the 
whim of meeting her favorite kinsman ten 
minutes earlier than she would have done, had 
She stayed at home like a sensible woman, 
Leah’s practical suggestion was all the notice 
her folly deserved. For my part, I could have 
boxed her ears soundly for her officiousness, in 
the first place in cheating the waiting wife of 
her right of receiving the earliest greeting, and 
for her ridiculous trifling afterwards—the sen- 
sation she had created, engrossing him so com- 
pletely that he had not had an opportunity to 
inquire after Leah’s health until the vital sub- 
ject of the wet shoes was disposed of. Nor did 
I relish the thought of her intrusion upon the 
twain in the cozy “‘snuggery,’’ whither I knew 
that Leah would repair with her husband so 
soon as the needful changes were made in his 
travelling-dress. After a separation of more 
than a fortnight, it seemed but fair that they 
should be allowed five minutes undisturbed 
téte-d-téte. 

In these circumstances I was glad that the 
supper-bell rang promptly at the usual hour, 
It was not responded to at once, it appeared ; 
for a second and sharper summons soon tingled 
through the hall. Thinking it possible that I 
might be the delinquent, and that I was sup- 
posed to be iu my chamber, instead of awaiting 
the arrival of the others where they had left 
me, I repaired to the dining-room. Leah only 
was there, arranging cups and saucers upon 
the tea-board before her, with flushed cheeks 
and brow slightly contracted in pain or impa- 
tience. 











TI thought that I was the laggard so impor- 
tunately summoned,’’ said I, as she glanced up 
nervously. 

She forced a smile. ‘Oh no! take a seat! 
The others must be in presently. Catherine, 
you had better go up and tell Mr. Moore that 
we are waiting. The oysters and steak will be 
spoiled. Perhaps he did not hear the bell.” 

Several minutes more passed in uneasy silence, 
and Miss Janetta’s high, gay tones were heard 
upon the staircase and along the passage. She 
entered, hanging upon Mr. Moore’s arm, after a 
fashion she particularly affected with him, both 
hands clasped over her support, and face up- 
turned, as a sunflower turns its disk to the sun. 

**Cousin Leah, I am afraid we have sinned 
unpardonably at last. The truth is we were so 
busy talking that we did not notice the bell. 
Cousin Charles has been away so long that I 
had a thousand things to tell him and to hear. 
And after Catherine called us, he was in the 
midst of such an interesting story that we 
really forgot her and supper. Do forgive us 
this once, you dear angel of punctuality !’’ 

Leah said nothing, and Mr. Moore looked 
surprisedly at her grave face. Janetta hung 
her head as if abashed, and there was an awk- 
ward pause, broken at length, awkwardly, too, 
I doubt not, by a question from myself to the 
gentleman of the party, concerning his late trip. 
He took up the thread I threw out with alac- 
rity. He was a rarely agreeable man in con- 
versation, sprightly and sensible, with much 
ready humor, as well as fine feeling. The talk 
was kept up with considerable spirit between 
us two until Miss Dalrymple rallied from her 
embarrassment, real or feigned, and Leah had 
fought successfully her fit of displeasure or dis- 
content. Janetta had made a becoming toilet 
in a marvellously short space of time—one that 
offered a striking contrast to the dishabille of 
the previous evening. Her hair waved in a 
cloud of ringlets, crisp and smooth, despite the 
unfavorable dampness of the air; and her black 
silk dress, with its bands of crape, made her 
skin seem transparently clear and white. She 
wore short sleeves—a favorite custom with fine 
pianists, I have remarked—and her arms showed 
round and fair against her dress. She hada 
good color, and as she gradually brightened up 
under the influence of her cousin’s lively chat, 
she looked really very pretty. Her coming out 
from under the shadow of Leah’s disapproba- 
tion was adroitly managed; her appealing, 
deprecatory tone and expression as she ven- 
tured, after an interval of cowed silence, to 
address the mistress of the house ; her obvious 
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anxiety to show her every attention that she 
could contrive, and the shy, child-like question- 
ing glance from time to time at Mr. Moore, as 
asking his countenance and advice, were won- 
derful and interesting to behold, even while I 
had but a glimmering consciousness of their 
intent. 

When we arose from the table, Mr. Moore 
allowed his cousin and myself to precede him 
to the parlors, and tarried behind to speak with 
his wife. Miss Janetta’s liveliness vanished 
rapidly as minute after minute went by with- 
out their reappearance. She pretended to peruse 
the evening papers, skimmed a column in each, 
threw them down, and walked to the window, 
drummed a polka with her fingers upon the 
sash, yawned, sighed, and sauntered back to 
the centre-table where I sat, sewing. 

‘*] wish Charles would come in! Iam dying 
to hear the rest of the story he began before 
supper.’’ 

‘*He is with Mrs. Moore, I suppose,’’ I an- 
swered. 

“Oh! of course! and there is no knowing 
when they will get through their affectionate 
confabulation. Why is it that all married people 
are selfish, I wonder ?”’ 

‘*Perhaps because they have a better right 
than others to the monopoly of the society of 
those whom they love best.”’ 

I made the observation very innocently, in 
fact, thoughtlessly, supposing her to be more 
in jest than in earnest, but chancing to raise 
my head as I said it, I was startled at the strange 
change in Miss Dalrympie’s countenance. An- 
ger, scorn, inquiry glared upon me for a second 
from eyes I had not thought capable of such 
intense expression. It was suppressed before 
I could quite credit the evidence of my own 
senses, and saying carelessly: ‘‘ Perhaps so; 
but it is in very bad taste, to say the least of 
it.”” She tossed her head and went to the 
piano. 

She had played for fifteen or twenty minutes 
when Leah entered alone. All trace of un- 
pleasant feeling had passed from her sparkling 
face. In her hand was a small box, or morocco 
case, which she held towards me, with a proud 
smile. ‘* Would you like to see my present?’’ 

It consisted of bracelet, brooch, and watch- 
chain, exquisitely manufactured of dark hair, 
linked and banded with gold; each article 
marked ‘‘C, H. M. to L. M.”’ 

‘Tt is his own hair, I suppose ?’”’ I said, ad- 
miringly. 

‘* Certainly ! and therein lies the charm of the 
gift. If he were not a very Absalom in the 





luxuriance of his locks, he would have come 
home to me a shorn lamb.” 

‘* Miss Dalrymple !’’ I had to call twice, the 
piano by this time /fortissimo. ‘‘Excuse me 
for interrupting you, but do come and look at 
this beautiful gage d'amour! This is not much 
like an almost three-year-old husband, is it ?’’ 

She could not, in decency, refuse to obey the 
summons, or I believe she would have done so, 
but she drew near slowly, and surveyed the 
jewelry with a curling lip. ‘‘They are hand- 
somel’’ she said, after a momentary examina- 
tion, giving back to Leah the casket I had laid 
in her unwilling hand. ‘‘I congratulate you 
upon the valuab.e acquisition to your jewel- 
case.” 

Anything more dryly frigid than her voice 
and manner, it is impossible to imagine. Her 
affectation of regarding the intrinsic worth of 
the ornaments as their only claim to the reci- 
pient’s notice, was inimitable. 

‘Ts the girl obtuse or malicious, or meanly 
and preposterously envious ?’’ I speculated, in 
inward indignation. 

Leah smiled contemptuonsly, and began try- 
ing the bracelet upon her arm. 

‘* Was there ever a better fit?’’ she said, as 
her husband came in. 

‘There is nothing miraculous in that! 
You speak as if I were not expected to know 
the precise size of your arm by this time. You 
do not understand the clasp, I see. Let me 
fasten it.’’ 

He shut the spring ; raised the hand adorned 
by his gift to his lips, half in mock gallantry, 
half in real affection, and while Leah stood 
smiling and blushing, like a maiden receiving 
her first love-pledge, he removed the pin she 
wore from her collar and substituted the new 
brooch, then detached the gold chain from her 
watch and hung the hair one in its place. 

‘* Nog that you are arrayed to my satisfac- 
tion, if not to your own, your ladyship must 
tell me what you think of a trifle I have in my 
pocket for Nettie. Nettie, child!” 

She had feigned not to see or hear anything 
of the little love-scene which had just tran- 
spired, and now threw him a glance over her 
shoulder—still seated upon the piano-stool, 
striking aimless, random chords upon the in- 
strument. He had to go to her, for she did not 
offer to move. Opening a case, similar in ap- 
pearance to Leah’s, he displayed a set of jet 
ornaments which I saw, at a glimpse, were far 
more costly than the hair trinkets. 

‘* Not for me !’’ she ejaculated, when he put 
them into her lap. 
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‘* Why not for ‘me!’ ’’ rejoined he, smiling 
at her incredulous, startled air. 

‘« Because—because—nobody ever thinks of 
doing such things for me, now-a-days! There 
was a time—’’ She burst into tears. 

Much moved by her distress, Mr. Moore laid 
his hand upon her bowed head. 


“There, dear! Think of the true friends 


who are still spared to you! Why, Nettie, I 
shall esteem myself a cruel bungler if you are 
so overcome by such a trivial token of my 
affection.’’ 

% You cruel! you, the kindest, best, most 
generous of men!’’ catching his hand and 
pressing it first to her heart then to her lips. ‘‘I 
should be ungrateful, indeed, were I to refuse 
to acknowledge and value your goodness! For- 
give me, Cousin Leah! I know you must 
despise me for my weakness—that I am a silly 
baby in your sight, but I was so astonished 
and so pleased—’’ 

**And so tearful,’”? interposed Mr. Moore, 
‘that you have not given my poor toy a second 
look.” 

He took up a bracelet. She extended a 
plump white arm, and smiled an entreaty 
through her tears. He responded by clasping 
the jet circlets—there was a pair of them—upon 
her wrists, dropping upon one knee to effect 
this. The pin he would have let her settle 
herself upon her bosom, but there was some 
trouble about the catch, and when she had 
worked away at it for a moment he had to come 
to the rescue. Lastly, he suspended the ear- 
rings from the pink lobes of her small ears, 
and she ran to the mirror with a show of childish 
delight that highly amused and pleased the 
donor. 

‘* What a monkey you are!’’ he said, tap- 
ping her cheek, as she stood gazing up at him, 
her eyes hardly dry, while her features were 
wreathed with grateful, loving smiley ‘One 
would think that I had done you some mighty 
service—saved your life, or something of equal 
importance.’’ 

**T wish I could thank you,’’ she returned, 
with passionate earnestness. ‘‘ Only tell me 
how I may, in some way, prove my gratitude 
for your constant benefits to a poor, homeless 
orphan.’’ 

‘* By being a happy girl! That is all; un- 
less it be by showing that you have been an 
obedient one during my absence. How about 
that formidable batch of new music? If you 
have learned it all, I have a further sapply for 
you in my trunk.’’ 

‘“«* For Miss Janetta Dalrymple—the reward 








of good conduct and diligent application to her 
studies!’ That was the way my school-prizes 
used to be labelled,’’ laughed the young lady, 
going back to the piano. 

Mr. Moore made a brief apology to Leah and 
myself; begged that we would not allow the 


_music to be any bar to our conversation, and 
“followed flute-case in hand. 


While the performances went on we sat by 
the table, busy with our needles, and, contrary 
to his injunction, were silent, more through 
disinclination to speech, than any scruples of 
politeness. 

It was no hardship for me to remain a mute 
listener so far as my individual self was con- 
cerned, for Miss Dalrymple played remarkably 
well, and Mr. Moore was a flutist of no mean 
ability ; still, I could. not recollect that I had 
ever enjoyed an entertainment of this kind less. 
If this were a specimen of the Moores’ usual 
evenings at home, it was not a matter of sur- 
prise that. Leah should often be lonely, and 
sigh for some friend or companion of her own. 
To the gentle-hearted Griselda, held up for tbe 
admiration and imitation of wedded dames, by 
the model tales and essays of man’s and spin- 
sters’ composing, it would have been an easy 
cross—if it deserved to be called a cross at all— 
this open neglect of herself and marked pre- 
ference for the society of another upon the 
evening of the reunion, to which she had looked 
forward with eager desire for more than two 
long weeks. But Leah was no Griselda. She 
was a loving, and because a devoted, an ex- 
acting wife. Her husband was the sun of her 
world, and she demanded equal constancy in 
him. I did not imagine then, nor do I really 
believe, now, that he was inconstant, even in 
thought, to the matchless woman he had freely 
chosen to be his life’s helpmeet; but I did 
think him strangely, if not selfishly thought- 
less, and ridiculously fond of the fussy little 
piece of cousinship, who was so crazy about 
him. There is no accounting for tastes, espe- 
cially a man’s tastes, but I could not see how 
he could do more than barely tolerate the 
companionship of this girl when he contrasted 
her with his truly dignified and fascinating 
partner. 

Musing thus, I looked across the table at 
Leah. Her work had fallen to her knees; her 
hands were folded above it, and her regards 
were bent upon the pair at the piano. The 
gaze of weary wretchedness thrilled and ap- 
palled me, so fixed and despairing was it, and to 
me so unexpected. Strong-minded and clear- 
judging woman that she was, she must have 
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suffered much, and that not without cause, 
before yielding to the conviction that, it was 
plain, now possessed her soul. Never in my 
life before had I hated any one with the energy 
that, at that instant, moved my soul against 
Janetta Dalrymple, and almost as heartily I 
despised the vanity or undue partiality of him 
who thus consulted and ministered to her vaga- 
ries and sentimental impulses, instead of watch- 
ing first and always the deeper, more even cur- 
rent of the mighty flood ever flowing towards 
him, and him alone, from his wife’s true, noble 
heart. 

I must have made some involuntary gesture 
of hand or head, for Leah turned suddenly and 
caught my eye. She grew deathly pale, and 
drew her breath in with a gasp of alarm or 
hysterie emotion, then with a powerful effort, 
for which I honored and loved her the more, 
she spoke collectedly. 

**I am not well. I am afraid that I have 
over-exerted myself to-day. I feel, at times, 
such nausea and faintness, and my head throbs 
violently. I suppose prudence would dictate 
that I should go to bed without further delay. 
What do you think ?”’ 

‘* Unquestionably you ought. It is wrong 
for you to sit up a minute longer than is abso- 
lutely necessary, if such are your feelings !’’ I 
replied, decidedly, as I knew she meant I 
should. ‘Shall I go up with you ?’’ 

**By no means! I had rather+you stayed 
here and made my apology for taking French 
leave. Good-night!’’ She leaned over my 
chair and kissed me—an icy touch, that made 
me shiver. ‘‘ Don’t disturb them,’ she whis- 
pered, seeing me glance towards the uncon- 
scious performers. ‘‘I often steal away without 
their knowing it. I am frequently sick and 
worn out by evening; but this will not last 
forever, Ihope. For the present, a good night's 
rest is the best medicine for me.”’ 

It wasa full half hour before Mr. Moore looked 
around and missed his wife. 

‘* Where is Leah ?”’ he asked. 

** She was seized with sudden faintness some 
time since, and obliged to retire,’’ I responded, 
very gravely. 

‘*Is it possible? Why did not she tell me 
of it?” 

‘*I wished to do so, but she would not allow 
it.¥ 

Before the words were out of my mouth he 
had vanished, and I heard his fleet, light step 
go up the stairs, taking two at a bound. 

** She wasn’t much sick, was she?” queried 





Miss Janetta, turning the leaves of her music- 
folio. 

‘* She looked very ill. She is subject to these 
attacks in the evening, she says. What do you 
do for her at such times ?’’ 

“J! She never complains in my hearing, 
except of being tired and sleepy; but I thought 
that was to be expected’’—with a disagreeable 
smile. ‘‘ Moreover, she does not fancy my 
music very much, I imagine, and would be 
glad of any pretext for interrupting it.” 

‘“Would it not be more kind, if that is the 
case, to deny yourself the gratification of prac- 
tising so much in her presence f’’ I was pro- 
voked into saying. 

The girl’s impertinent tone, and total disre- 
gard of the comfort and feelings of her hostess, 
above all, her sneering disrespect, nettled me 
beyond endurance. She drew herself up with 
an assumption of offended dignity. 

‘*You lose sight of the fact that I play to 
please my cousin, and at his express request, 
Miss Allison. I presume that his wishes, as 
master of this house and my guardian, are en- 
titled to some consideration.”’ 

I had thrown down the gauntlet, and she had 
not hesitated to pick it up. From that moment 
I understood that she recognized in me Leah’s 
partisan and, as a consequence, her own ene- 
my, and whatever semblance of civility we 
might maintain in the presence of others, our 
swords were always unsheathed to each other’s 
eyes. Less than three minutes had elapsed 
when Mr. Moore came running down stairs. 

“She is sleeping quietly and soundly,’ he 
reported. ‘‘I hope it was merely fatigue. 
She will overwork herself! We will try that 
duett once more, Nettie. I am fearful that 
you find our music a bore, Miss Allison ; but 
we will not tax your patience much longer. I 
only want to conquer an obstinate passage in a 
piece we-have been playing. It is one of my 
idiosynorasies that if I fail to master any por- 
tion of a composition, I am haunted by it in- 
cessantly, until I can attack it again.” 

** Perseverance is the secret of most successes 
in this world,’’ was the only and very lame 
truism that arose to my tongue. Presently I 
ventured to add: ‘‘ There is no danger that the 
music may awaken Leah, is there ?”’ 

‘None whatever! Her room being in the 
back of the house, the sound of the piano is 
scarcely audible there. She would not mind 
it, if she heard it ever so plainly.” 

I saw Miss Dalrymple hold down her head to 
conceal a smile. She hadthe coolest, most in- 
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tolerable, and unanswerable sneer I ever saw 
upon woman’s face. Heaven forbid that I 
should ever behold it upon another’s ! 

‘* Put your foot upon the soft pedal, Nettie,” 
Mr. Moore had the grace to say. 

‘** Certainly, if you wish it ; but it will spoil 
the effect of the finest passages.” 

She contrived to do this so effectually that 
the recommendation to subdue the volume of 
sound was soon revoked. 

‘* My fingers ache !’’ was her complaint when 
the duett was finished. ‘Sit down!’’ drawing 
a chair close to her side.: ‘‘I have something 
to show you—something which I am too stupid 
tocomprehend. I want the aid of your quicker 
brain.”’ 

It was an obscure passage in a piece which 
she was a long time in finding. The interim 
was passed in low and, to me, inaudible dia- 
logue. Mr. Moore had to lean forward to read 
from the sheet when it was finally produced, 
and it was perhaps an unconscious action on 
his pert, throwing his arm about her waist as 
he bentover. Her head drooped sideways until 
her cheek almost touched his, and her curls 
mingled with the raven profusion which poor 
Leah had likened to Absalom’s. 

“Why ‘poor Leah?’ I asked myself, in 
severe candor. This girl was Mr. Moore’s 
cousin; he regarded her as a sister. She had 
peculiar claims, by reason of her loneliness and 
affliction, upon his compassion and affection. 
There was nothing covert in his fondness—no 
thought of evil, or it would not be so openly 
manifested. My notions were perhaps prudish, 
old maidish—for I was fast growing into an old 
maid in years—and why net in overstrained 
notions of propriety also? But these self-chid- 
ings and efforts after charitable judgment could 
not blind my mental and moral perceptions to 
ove fact: Mr. Moore’s feelings for and conduct 
towards his petted cousin gave his wife keen 
pain; and, if he were aware of this, his present 
behavior was reprehensible in the highest de- 
gree. Leah might be sensitively jealous beyond 
reason; but she was his wife, fond, faithful, 
and self-sacrificing; and as such, her whims 
should have the weight of laws with him. 

The knotty musical point required a great 
deal of discussion, carried on in the same con- 
fidential undertone, varied by an occasional 
coquettish laugh from Miss Dalrymple. Had 
the talkers both been unmarried, I should have 
esteemed my position as third person embar- 
rassing and indecorous, and beat an early retreat. 
As it was, I stood, or rather sat my ground, 
and read a late periodical. At last, the pro- 














longed conference was ended by Mr. Moore’s 
removing the little hand that had, unintention- 
ally, doubtless, stolen up to a resting-place upon 
his shoulder, and saying, more loudly than he 
meant to, ‘‘Come, darling! this is selfish in 
us !?* 

He quitted her side and came forward to my 
table, again apologizing for his apparent neglect 
of me by representing his passionate love of 
music. 

‘Leah tells me that I am musie-mad, and I 
think, in my sober moments, that she is right. 
Then follow resolutions of moderate indulgence 
in future—a praiseworthy intention, forgotten 
the next time I see or hear an instrument.’’ 

This was probably true. I had seen and 
heard of the like instances before, and I told 
him so, without suggesting that there might 
be weakness in the infatuation. From this we 
rambled to other topics, Miss Janetta taking 
little share in the conversation; and at the 
close of perhaps a quarter of an hour, she re- 
marked, with amiable reluctance, that it must 
be growing late. We all arose at this; she 
returning the scattered music to the folios with 
diligent haste, and Mr. Moore assisting me to 
gather up the various implements of feminine 
industry that lay upon the table. Some of 
these belonged to Leah, and I stopped in the 
sitting-room, on my way to bed, to leave them 
there. © 

The door leading into her chamber was ajar, 
and as I struck against a chair in the dark, she 
called, faintly, ‘‘ Catherine! is that you ¥’ 

“It is I, dear Leah! How do you feel now? 
Have you had a refreshing sleep ?”’ I said, going 
up to the bed, and laying my hand upon her 
hot forehead. 

‘*T have not slept at all! 
too badly !’’ 

I expressed no surprise. I could understand 
the reasons that had induced her to feign slum- 
ber to her husband. He should not suspect 
that heartache, and not bodily ailment kept her 
awake. 

‘* What can I do for you?” asked I. 

** Nothing—unless yon will be so kind as to 
bring me the bottle of volatile salts I left in 
your room this morning. I mistook you for 
Catherine, and wished to send her for it.’’ 

I rejoined that she should have it immedi- 
ately, and went in quest of the desired article, 
which I remembered having seen that evening, 
not where she believed she had left it, but 
upon the parlor mantel. The stair carpet was 
thick, my slippers light, and, without a thought 
of making a stealthy descent, or a suspicion 
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that my coming would be ma/ apropos, I reached 
the lower rooms unheard by the cousins—had 
passed the threshuld before I noticed them, or 
they perceived me. 

Mr. Moore stood in the centre of the apart- 
ment, his arm closely enfolding Janetta’s form ; 
her head lay upon his bosom; her hands were 
clasped behind his neck, and at the moment of 
my entrance he stooped to kiss her, with a 
murmur of inarticulate fondness, 

**Oh! the rapture of having you home again ! 
I have been so desolate—so weary-hearted !”’ 
burst from her lips. 

The ‘‘rapture’’ was arrested by the sight of 
theintruder. Herexclamation of dismay; her 
breaking away from his embrace; the crimson 
tide that deluged her face, were proof sufficient 
to convict her of unworthy, if not guilty senti- 
ments in maintaining her share of this question- 
able intimacy. Mr. Moore reddened slightly, 
but without losing his self-possession. 

** Have you lost anything, Miss Allison ?’’ he 
queried, politely. 

I walked straight by him to the mantel. 

‘Leah asked me to bring her this smelling- 
bottle.’’ 

** Ah! is she awake and sick ?” 

**She has had a miserable evening.” I did 
not care in what sense he took my curt re- 
joinder. 

‘* Indeed! please say that I will be up directly 
—so soon as 1 can lock up the house,’ going 
towards the windows to shat the blinds, ‘I 
should have been with her long ago, had I not 
hoped and believed that she was asleep.” 

He was in earnest, now, with his preparations 
for retiring, for the clatter of bolts pursued me 
on my upward journey, and it was to overcome 
this noise that Miss Dalrymple raised her voice 
toanimprudent pitch. I could not avoid hear- 
ing the uncomplimentary observation uttered 
in blended anger and alarm. 

“* Now there will be mischief! The prying, 
tattling old maid came back on purpose !’’ and 
the beginning of Mr. Moore’s reply, spoken in 
calm decision :— 

**T have done nothing wrong—”’ 

Here I passed beyond hearing. 


(Conclusion next month.) 
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AFTER TEN YEARS OF WEDDED LIFE. 
BY JOHN CALVIN GITCHELL. 
Tris autumn night is strangely dark 
With heavy clouds and sleety rain, 
While through the trees, frozen and stark, 
The wild winds moan as if in pain. 
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And in our room the lamp burns low, 
While restless shadows glide about ; 

And on the hearth a feeble glew 
Warns that the fire is dying out. 


But that may die, for lam warm 
With ever-glowing love-lit fires, 
And have encircled by my arm 
All that my soul, of earth, desires. 


Darling Lizette, the ten years past, 
Since you became my wedded bride, 
Have known but few cold shadows cast 

Upon our outward flowing tide. 


Before you told in words your love, 
And promised only mine to be, 

There was no hand that could remove 
The veil of gloom that covered me. 


My life had seemed one long dark night, 
With scarce a single cheering ray, 

But you brought in the God-sent light 
Which rounded to the full-orbed day. 


I heard no more foreboding sounds 
From night-birds in dank cypress trees, 
But walked in gardens without bounds, 
And drank life’s wine without the lees. 


It was enough: and I was saved 

From selfish thoughts of gloomy things— 
It was enough that you had waved 

Love’s wand about me, for life’s strings 


Gave out the music that you sought, 
A seeming echo to your own, 

And I found bliss such as, I thought, 
No other one had ever known. 


How much I thank you it were vain 
For me to tell, and call up tears 
Upon this night of sleety rain, 
That marks to us ten wedded years. 


But when this fearful life has fled, 

And I have done with “ staff and rod,” 
I only ask that you may tread 

With me the pathways of our God. 


‘sPREACE.” 
BY J. ¥. Ww. 


Upox two cold white hands 
Rested an aching head, 

And I heard two pale lips murmur 
**Oh God, that I were dead!" 


From two soft dark eyes 
I saw two tear-drops fall, 
And I heard the night wind whispering 
Among the pine trees tall. 
7 * © * * . 
I saw two pale hands crossed 
Upon a still, cold breast— 
And on a pure white brow 
A wreath of snowdrops rest. 


One heart had stilled its aching, 
One soul knew no more pain, 

And I knew that my great loss 
Was her eternal gain. 
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BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 


THERE were a meeting-house, a town hall, 
and all the other important buildings that made 
up a New England village in the latter years 
of the past century in the little town of Green- 
haven ; but the interest of the village centred 
very much in a tiny cottage, half hidden by the 
vines clambering over porch, roof, and windows, 
which stood back from the main road, and 
nestled in a little grove of tall trees. Through- 
outall Greenhaven, and for several miles around 
the village, the little cottage was well known 
as the ‘‘Sisters’ School;’’ and loving hearts 
prayed for the orphan girls, whose sad story 
was ‘‘familiar as a household word’’ round 
every hearthstone. 

Long years before our story opens, the little 
cottage was the home of Joseph Halcomb and his 
gentle, blue-eyed sister Patience. He had been 
an ambitious, daring man; and at the age of 
seventeen had quitted his quiet country home, 
his pale, loving sister, and the monotony of 
life in the colonies to cross the ocean and seek 
his fortune in the busy whirl of London! Ten 
years later he returned, with a blooming wife, 
whose romantic story soon kept the gossips 
busy. An English heiress, some whispered of 
noble blood, she had eloped with the handsome 
American to the bleak climate of Vermont, to 
find, alas! an early grave in the colonies. The 
tiny baby she laid with dying hands on the 
gentle breast of Aunt Patience, was too feeble 
a tie to bind the father’s wandering inclinations. 
Again he left home, again married ; but warned 
by his sad experience, did not bring his wife to 
his home. It was twelve long years before he 
returned there, a second time widowed, bring- 
ing to his sister’s care another motherless girl 
of eight years, whose rich brunette complexion, 
large black eyes, and heavy tresses of jetty 
hair, told of the Southern blood she inherited 
from her mother, as truly as her half sister’s 
blue eyes and flaxen curls bespoke her English 
parentage. 

From the hour when Isadore’s bounding 
footstep first crossed the threshold of her quiet 
home, Aunt Patience led a martyr’s life. The 
sampler which little Mary had perseveringly 
worked from the big blue A to the variegated 
Z was to Isadore’s volatile fingers an impossible 
task. She could sing like a mocking-bird, 
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danced like a sylph, chattered French or Span- 
ish with her indulgent father, and won every 
heart by her lively loving manners; but de- 
mure little Mary’s domestic habits, her neat 
sewing, her quiet pretty manners, and sweet, 
gentle voice found no imitator in this free, wild 
child. Yet from the hour when their father 
clasped them together in a tender embrace, 
the two girls loved each other with a passion- 
ate fervor, increased and strengthened by their 
total dissimilarity of character. 

Sheltered in this quiet home, Joseph Hal- 
comb seemed at last content torest, and Patience 
was flattering her sisterly heart with this hope 
when the Revoiutionary War broke out, and 
called the wanderer again from home. Year 
after year rolled by, and as the children grew 
from childhood to womanhood, the villagers 
made them the heroines of Greenhayen. Their 
beauty, and the name their father was winning 
in the defence of freedom, made them objects 
of much love and pride; and when peace was 
proclaimed, the joy in Greenhaven was subdued 
by the news of Colonel Haleomb’s death. Safely 
passing through many battles, whose names 
are now familiar to every schoolboy, he died of 
fever, far away from his New England home, 
none the less a martyr that the roll of musketry 
did not sound his death knell, or the gleaming 
sword release his life blood. 

The blow was too severe for the loving sis- 
ter’s heart that had borne so bravely the dreary 
years of separation, and Aunt Patience laid 
down her burden of life just as Mary entered 
on her twentieth year. 

The fair gentle niece who held the dying 
hand, that had acted a mother’s part through- 
out her young life, was one of those lovely grace- 
ful flowers that are found still nestling on the 
bleak New England shores. Tender, self-de- 
voting, and humble, her soft blue eyes were 
filled with the earnest light of a pure womanly 
nature; her sweet mouth seemed made for 
none but loving words, and even her quiet, 
neat dress spoke of the refinement and modesty 
that were inherent in her nature. She was ofa 
small but exquisitely moulded type of beauty, 
with a pale yet clear complexion, that told in 
its ever-varying color the susceptible heart that 
throbbed under the gentle, graceful form and 
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face. In direct contrast to her sister, Isadore 
had grown to sixteen a tall lithe figure, slender 
yet graceful in every outline, with a rich dark 
complexion, large black eyes, that would melt 
with pathos or flash with excitement as the 
mood prompted her; glowing cheeks, and a 
wealth of lustrous black hair that she utterly 
refused to cover with the cap that custom had 
made necessary for the village girls. Restless 
and bright as some tropical bird, her grief for 
father and aunt far exceeded her sister’s in 
passion and violence; but the color came to 
her face, the spring to her step, and the light 
to her eyes, long before Mary’s lip smiled, or 
her voice lost its sad cadence. 

From the hour when the villagers followed 
Aunt Patience to the grave, they seemed ani- 
mated by one spirit of rivalry to outdo each 
other in kindness to the orphans. No voice 
but was loving, no hand but was stretched 
forth in sympathy, no eye but rested tenderly 
on these beautiful young faces. There was no 
property left for them but the little cottage, 
and taking loving direction of their affairs, the 
friends decided that the sisters should open a 
school. 

Some ten scholars were immediately entered, 
and the labor of drilling these young minds 
was before them. For Mary the task was a 
congenial one, and her patient care carried 
little brains through A, B, C; little fingers over 
seam and sampler, winning love from even the 
most stubborn rebel of the lot. But Isadore 
fretted under the bondage. The stated hours 
wearied her with their monotonous regularity, 
her own aptitude in study made her impatient 
of stupidity, and it needed all Mary’s gentle 
persuasions to keep her to the task. 

** Another dreary day in this treadmill !”’ 
she said, impatiently, tossing aside the blotted 
copy book of one of her hopefal pupils. ‘‘ Come, 
Mollie, put by your sampler, doom all the false 
stitches to oblivion, and come out with me.’’ 

** Where, Dora ?”’ 

** Anywhere! I am pining for the air, for 
freedom and exercise. Heighho! This is a 
dull life, May, and one may well sigh, as little 
Jennie did to-day, for ‘something to happen.’ ’’ 

‘* Something to happen ?”’ said Mary, inquir- 
ingly. 

‘*Some excuse for a holiday. She was sick 
for a ramble, a game of romps, or some excite- 
ment ; so I promised all sorts of liberty should 
follow a good lesson to-morrow. She can only 
study understimulus. Mollie, I want tosing.”’ 

“Oh, Dora!’ and Aunt Patience only six 
weeks dead.”’ 





‘“*I know it; but the music chokes me. I 
must let it out; so I am going to the woods for 
a serenade with the birds. Don’t look so 
shocked, Mary ; there is no sin in it.” 

** But if anybody hears you ?”’ 

**T°ll go too far for that. Will you come?”’ 

But Mary had copies to set, samplers to cor- 
rect, and sums to revise; so Isadore rambled 
off alone. The long summer afternoon was 
drawing to a close as she reached the cleared 
recess in the woods which she delighted to call 
her own. There she had been accustomed to 
spend long hours, conning some French, Span- 
ish, or English work taken from her father’s 
stock, or lying idly on the grass, watch with an 
artist's eye the shifting clouds and waving 
branches above her head. Reached only by a 
difficult, and in many places dangerous path 
from the village, the spot was rarely visited by 
the villagers, and the more easily travelled 
road leading to the same nook from the town 
cof Newkirk was too little used to excite any 
fear of intrusion there. 

With all the delight of a child out for a holi- 
day, Isadore threw aside her hat, and drew in 
deep inspirations as she stood shaded by the 
trees, yet in the open space some enterprise 
had cleared and deserted. Herdark homespun 
dress, and narrow white ruffle, served but to 
heighten her rich beauty, and as she flung out 
her arms in the glad graceful action of freedom, 
her pose was the perfection of statuesque beauty. 
Music lighted her face, graced her attitude, 
played in her smile as she began to sing. No 
words sprang to her lips, but the gush of free, 
wild melody bore the burden of a Spanish air 
she had heard her mother sing. Varied by the 
brilliant execution of a passionate lover of 
music, carried out on the air by a voice whose 
wonderful power and freshness stood bravely 
the open air test, the melody danced from the 
graceful air to imitations of every bird that 
sang around her. The round white throat and 
rich lips seemed inspired with the very spirit 
of music; and song after song, trill following 
trill, the mocking-bird’s rich notes quavering to 
the cuckoo’s call poured from her voice till, 
laughing, wild with a sort of delirious excite- 
ment, the songstress threw herself on the grass 
to rest after her free burst of passion. 

She was still lying there, her head pillowed 
on her round white arm, her heaving chest and 
quivering lip marking her exhaustion, when, 
looking up, her eyes met another pair looking J 
down ather. The intruder wore a dress strange 
to her, and a look she had never met before. 
Blushing deeply, she sat up. 
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**You will pardon my intrusion,’’ the stran- 
ger said, courteously; ‘‘ but I lost my way here 
about an hour ago. I was directed from New- 
kirk, and told the shortest way to Greenhaven 
was through this wood; but it is a perfect 
labyrinth to me. Hearing your voice, I ven- 
tured back from a fruitless quest after a path to 
inquire my way.” 

“The road to Greenhaven is but little used,’’ 
said Isadore, pointing to a rock that stood at 
some little distance from them. “ You will 
find it after you climb the rock.”’ 

**Then you are from Newkirk.”’ 

** No; from Greenhaven.”’ 

‘*But’’—and he looked at the formidable 
mass of stone towering far above his head— 
** did you climb these ?”’ 

‘Oh, I’m a country girl, and do not feara 
scramble. You are astranger here ?”’ she added, 
with a child’s frank curiosity. 

“From Lincolnshire, England. I am here 
to seek some relatives of my father. My name 
is Harrington.’’ 

“Harrington! Why, Mollie’s mother was 
named Harrington.” 

‘Perhaps you can direct me,’’ he said, 
eagerly. ‘‘I am seeking Miss Halcomb.” 

** My name.’’ 

**My cousin, then!” he said, holding out 
his hand to meet hers. 

**No, I think not, but Mary’s ; so it is all the 
same.’? And there in the quiet twilight she 
told her own story and heard his. In all the 
long years that had elapsed since her father’s 
first marriage, the father of the runaway bride 
had been unforgiving, and inquired nothing of 
her fate, but now his death had released the 
brother, and he had caused the traces to be re- 
covered, and sent his son to bring the child of 
his sister to her English home. 

It was a long tale, as the young man pictured 
his father’s anxiety to see the child of his only 
sister, and dwelt on the various incidents of 
his own voyage and delays in finding the vil- 
Jage. Night had set in when their long walk 
brought them to the cottage door, and again 
the tale was told for Mary. When, at last, 
the newly-found cousin left them to seek ac- 
commodations at the village inn, the sisters 
wore out tho night hours in talk over the story. 

**You know, Dora,’’ Mary said, with an ear- 
nest tone that was not less resolute because 
low and deep, “‘that I will never leave yon. 
” What! go away to England! to a home of 
luxury and love, and know you are wearing 
out your life in work that is utterly distasteful 
to you?”’ 





** But, Mollie dear, I should give up the 
school. I could never manage it alone.’’ 

‘* But how could you live? You do not like 
sewing; and there is nothing else.”’ 

‘Nothing !”? It was a long deep sigh that 
echoed the words. All the proud longing of 
young genius, the half-understood yearning 
after the higher developments of an almost 
masculine intellect, the craving for the paths, 
in these latter days opened so freely for wo- 
man’s steps, spoke in that sigh. If she could 
not sew nor teach, she must live upon charity 
or starve. All her arguments were vain to 
move Mary from her resolution, and the morn- 
ing found them both still waking, still talking. 

The news that some grand English gentleman 
had come to claim the child that the village 
had so cordially adopted spread like wildfire 
through Greenhaven. The Revolution was too 
recent, its scenes of blood too new for this news 
to be grateful, and all day the little school- 
room was besieged by visitors, imploring Mary 
not to leave them to go with the Tory. 

Black looks followed him as he passed through 
the village ; but peace was proclaimed ; he had 
come on a strictly personal and private errand, 
and there was no excuse for molesting him. 
The impression against him lost some of its 
bitterness when it was found he was to be the 
guest of the village pastor; but there was no 
effort made to render a stay either long or 
pleasant. 

Evan Rayberg, the minister of Greenhaven, 
was a man whose thirty summers set lightly on 
a tall erect form; a face of manly beauty; a 
soul and heart full of high and ennobling im- 
pulses. Six months only had he filled the place 
left vacant by his father’s death, when Harring- 
ton came with letters from the mother country 
to claim the hospitality of the parsonage. These 
letters, addressed to his father, made the stran- 
ger a sort of trust to the young man, and his 
earnest efforts were given to supply the place 
of the lost host to his guest. 

**T am in an awkward dilemma, Evan; give 
me your sage advice,” said Edward Harrington, 
as, after a visit to his cousin, he came into the 
pastor’s study. 

Evan looked up with a questioning face, and 
rolled an arm chair toward his guest. 

‘**You see my directions were to find this 
cousin, and then write home for some of the 
older members of the family—my aunt most 
likely—to come over here to accompany us to 
England; but an unforeseen and stubborn dif- 
ficulty arises—the young lady won’t go.”’ 

A flash of light passed over Evan's face, but 
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only for an instant. ‘‘Surely you have used 
every argument,’’ he said in a low tone. 

“Allin vain. It is very provoking! That 
lovely, delicate girl, heiress to a noble name, 
to wealth and comfort, is lost in this dull village, 
fretting out*her life and beauty over stupid 
brats of girls, who cannot appreciate her an- 
gelic patience and sweetness. I—” and he 
hesitated a moment, ‘‘ have half a mind to tell 
you all my father’s plans.” 

There was no answer, no attempt to force the 
half unwilling confidence ; but Evan’s lip grew 
pale, and his hand trembled as he listened. 

‘*My father wishes me to marry my cousin, 
that the estate need not be divided, but descend 
unbroken to his grandchildren. There! the 
murder ’s out. I am here on a courting expe- 
dition to that dove and beauty, and—’’ but 
here his confidence ceased. There was another 
secret that he kept for his own. After a few 
moments of silence, he said: ‘‘ Evan, you are 
her spiritual director, and all that sort of thing, 
will you use your influence to persuade her to 
go to England. My 
father will gladly welcome Isadore, and Mary 
has a right to invite any guest.” 

**T will try.” 

‘‘Try !” he whispered, as Edward left the 
room. ‘Try todo what? To tear away from 
my lonely life the one hope that makes it 
sweet. 
that has been my beacon light for years. 


Persuade them both. 


To send from my loving eyes the face 
Oh, 
Mary! my ove! my life! must it be my voice 
that sends you away—my counsel that parts 
us. Yet what have I to offer to balance these 
promises made you? Only a loving heart, my 
bird, my darling !”’ 

It was a long, long time before the messenger 
was calm enough to attempt his errand. From 
the time when his hand had led the fair-haired 
child from the church to her own home, when 
Aunt Patience had let him take her pet for 
rambles, berrying, or nutting, to the days when 
his college lore was brought to aid the good 
old dame in Mary’s simple tasks; from her 
childhood to this winning maidenhood, her 
face had been his dream and hope. Her soft 
blue eyes raised with the fervor of religious 
enthusiasm to him week after week, had made 
unconsciously the dearest spot for his eyes to 
rest. He loved her. With all the energy ofa 
strong nature, reserved, studious, and shy, he 
had poured out his whole heart in his love for 
his young parishioner. 

With a calmness that surprised himself, he 
placed before her every argument that could 
influence her. He pleaded her uncle’s love for 
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her mother ; the shortness, probably, of the old 
man’s life; he urged upon her the family 
pride, outraged by her present occupation ; he 
even, trying to cover his own agony, hinted at 
her cousin’s love. 

‘*You wish me to go!’’ she cried, at last. 
‘¢T have heard no word from any other friends 
but regret; all, all have urged me to stay, and 
you whose—”’ 

Over face and throat the crimson blood 
flushed, as she stopped, and after a moment, in 
which she vainly tried to recover calmness, she 
left the room, sobbing violently. 

To see her so moved and not comfort her, to 
keep from pouring forth his whole heart re- 
quired all Evan’s self-control ; but he subdued 
the impulse. 

The whole interest of the village seemed 
clustering round that little cottage, where little 
faces looked anxiously at ‘‘ teacher,’’ and little 
voices interrupted the spelling with interested 
questions about her stay ov departure. 

Edward Harrington was a constant visitor. 
His plan of courting seemed te have matured, 
for every day found him at the cottage; scarcely 
had the last footfall sprung over the door-step, 
the last dinner basket gone down the lane, when 
his voice rung out its word of greeting, and his 
handsome face peeped in at the door. The 
charm of his bright face, and frank, hearty 
manner, his vast fund of travelled information, 
his anecdotes, his earnest interest in all their 
pursuits, made the hours fly; and Mary, though 
her heart ached over Evan’s absence, yet lent 
her sweet voice, and gentle quiet converse to 
help the time pass. 

To Isadore these evenings were pure enjoy- 
ment. All her own childish recollections of 
foreign lands, the months spent in England, 
the rapid passage through France and Italy, 
when she was but a child, the long years in 
Cuba, all were reealled with a vivid memoriz- 
ing that surprised herself. Prompted by his 
more recent recollections, her rich voice filled 
the cottage with songs in Spanish and French ; 
and often, from one word or phrase, a whole 
conversation would follow in one of these 
tongues, while Mary sat thinking and longing. 
Listening for a footstep that never came, hoping 
for a voice whose music never reached her 
now but from the pulpit, wearying for the 
counsel and sympathy never before denied her, 
she was growing paler, sadder, frailer, but 
always patient, never whispering, even to Isa- 
dore, her secret and sorrow. 

As the weeks followed each other, Edward's 
anxiety to persuade his cousins to accompany 
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him to England seemed to fade away. No 
longer did he paint in glowing words the pic- 
ture of the home that waited her; no word of 
impatience at his long detention escaped him, 
and as Evan marked his buoyant step, his 
bright face, ringing voice, and long, long visits 
to the cottage, he wrapped his own misery in a 
deeper reserve, and studied far into the sleep- 
less nights to forget. At last the blow fell. 

**Evan!’’ the cheerful voice jarred on his 
ear as he sat writing, ‘‘ I am going home.” 

“‘Home!’’ Evan’s heart throbbed as if 
bursting. 

‘*But before I go, I want you to do me one 
last favor. Give me the right to place on my 
forehead, ‘Here you may see Benedick, the 
married man.’ ”’ 

** Married !’’ Poor Evan could not command 
more than one word at a time. 

‘Yes, she is mine. There is to be no wed- 
ding fuss. This evening, in the presence of a 
few old friends, she ,will be my wife, and we 
leave to-morrow for, Boston, to sail next week 
for home. Her sister goes with us. You will 
perform the ceremony, Evan ?” 

** Of course.”’ 

The calm tone conveyed no hint of the break- 
ing heart. With the quiet of utter hopelessness, 
the pastor made his few simple preparations, 
and was ready when Edward came for him in 
all the finery of a bridegroom. 

The long walk was taken in silence, and the 
little group in the parlor greeted the pastor 
with quiet respect. There were no festive pre- 
parations. The villagers felt the loss of the 
sisters as a calamity, and the prejudice against 
English blood helped the sadness. There was 
a stir near the door, and Edward Harrington 
stepped forward to take a veiled figure on his 
arm. 

Why did the flash of joy burst over Evan’s 
face? His whole frame dilated, and his veice, 
in its few preparatory words, rang out with its 
old musical cadence. Close beside the bride 
stood another pale lovely girl, in a soft white 
dress, but unveiled, and the bride clinging 
shyly to Edward’s arm was Isadore, not Mary. 

The vessel that bore them over the waves to 
the English home did not take from Greenhaven 
the heiress of Harrington’s name and honors, 
but the blue-eyed girl, closing the school and 
cottage, went to make her home in the parson- 
age, its loved and honored wife. 


——— _.,weeer- -— 


Po.iteness, like running water, smooths the 
most rugged stone. 








A DISH OF FOIBLES. 
BY MRS. C. B. 


My FAIR READERS, I am no philosopher nor a 
disciple of Aristotle, but, believe me, a humble 
cuisinier, who, in an obscure corne¥ of this great 
kitchen, has concocted a dish, which, if it pass 
the editorial chair, may be placed on the table 
and prove nutritious and succulent. I humbly 
trust it may not be taken off (what a cut fora 
caterer !) an untasted dish. 

A Dish of Foibles! But what are foibles? 
Are they vices, errors, or follies? It is said 
that foibles never make their appearance till 
the fiftieth year, after the impetuosity of youth 
and the passion of manhood have been fused 
and cooled, and the man issues from the caldron 
of experience no longer a pupil, but a master 
in human nature. 

Thus being begot by age and wisdom, why 
should we say they are depravity? For, though 
to a bystander Mr. Bronte standing at his back 
door and shooting off pistols at the air must 
have looked vicious, yet in reality there was 


‘neither vice nor folly in his flashing off wrath 


with his trigger. What a philosophical foible ! 
And Precommend every family in Christendom 
to have a back door and a back yard that when 
black humor comes on, the unfortunate one 
may retire and shoot his spleen at an Aunt 
Sally. We reproach a man fora foible. We 
confound a foible with its step-sisters, and in 
one breath talk of obstinate prejudices, sense- 
less foibles, and foolish weaknesses. Now I 
deny that a foible is ever ill-natured, or has 
one particle of malice or hatred in its being. 
They are commonly the heritage of the good 
and honest ones. They play on truth; and I 
never remember to have seen a foible that was 
not in some way connected with love and gene- 
rosity. 

Now my grandfather (an old Tory) has a 
prejudice, while my godmother had a foible. 
Just note the difference. The old gentleman 
has an obstinate hatred to anything French, 
especially a French word; and lately a favorite 
niece wrote to his honor of her approaching 
marriage, and in relating family matters, used 
the word trousseau. The old gentleman grum- 
bled, wiped his glasses, and wondered what 
Jane’s trowsers had to do with Paris and mar- 
riage settlements ; but a sudden light broke on 
his mind; and he was just bursting out in an 
invective against the war and the cotton trade 
when some one present relieved him of his ap- 
prehensions that there was a scarcity of shilling 
cotton in the market, and informed him that 
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‘*dear Jane had used the ¢rousseau in place of 
the English phrase ‘ wedding outfit,’ which last 
was not considered elegant or suggestive.’’ 
But shades of the Trojans! the storm was 
frightful. Alas for poor Jane! Itis feared by 

, the whole family that his will was altered that 
very night. At all events his manner has so 
changed to her that she thought it of no earthly 
use to call her first son Abinidab. 

Now this is an ignorant, self-willed prejudice. 
A writer in a late number of ‘‘ All The Year 
Round,”’ in an article ‘‘ Pet Prejudices,’’ has 
shown us the faults of his family; and from 
my grandfather’s disposition, it is evident that 
in character he is closely allied to the same 
family. Now this was not the spirit of the 
philanthropic foible of my godmother, who, to 
the day of her death, believed in the efficacy of 
‘*patent medicines.”’ 

In the days of her sponsorial duties, as I stood 
before her to repeat ‘‘I believe in God the 
Father, etc.,”? I remember along with a bag of 
sugar-plums was a larger bag at her side con- 
taining Morrison’s pills. She always carried a 
dozen boxes about with her in case of any un- 
foreseen accident, or, if she met anybody ailing, 
or stepped into a poor man’s house where 
there was sickness; so that along with her 
injunctions to keep closed windows and the 
patient warm, she could leave some pills. She 
was always true to pills ; but considering that 
the world was growing older and wiser every 
year, she was always adopting new makers. 
Thus she went from Morrison’s to Brandreth’s, 
and then to some Indian ones, and soon. As 
regards sarsaparilla, or anything in a bottle, 
being a teetotaler, as the Americans say, she 
avoided them, having no confidence in any- 
thing to be drunk. But at length she an- 
chored on Holloway’s pills and ointment, and 
it was a beautiful sight to see the peace and 
comfort which the reading of his pawphlet 
afforded her. 

Probably if her life had been spared she 
would still take his pills and sound their praises. 
But a cruel Providence deprived her both of 
pills and life. Being up in the country one 
season, she was more than usual liberal with 
her pills amongst the country folk? And, alas! 
one day she fell and broke her leg; inflamma- 
tion set in; she was out of pills—the last box 
was gone, and she was bled. She never reco- 
vered this clinical blow, but sickened and died, 
and to the last lamenting the untoward provi- 
dence. 


Here lies I and my three daughters, 
Killed of driakiag Cheltenham wateds, 








If we'd stuck to Epsom salts, 
We'd not been lying in these ere vaults. 
Old Epitaph. 


I grant that a foible is a little awkward, and 
is certainly a grotesque phase in one’s char- 
acter; but still it is an essential part of age, 
and is as attractive as the rosy cheek of an 
apple, which never shows itself till it begins to 
ripen. It is one great charm in the works of 
Charles Dickens that his characters have foi- 
bles, and they are not kept in the green-room, 
or seen peeking out at the side of the drop, or 
merely walk across the stage, or play short 
parts, but they are as visible as the foot- 
lights, and like them throw a warmth and glow 
on the stage; they are no stock actors, but 
stars, and we never fail to call them out to re- 
ceive our bouquets and plaudits. 

I should not acknowledge that man as my 
friend or neighbor who did not firmly believe 
in the identity of good old Mr. Pickwick and 
Aunt Betsy Trotwood. A man can be laughed 
at without being ridiculed; but biographers 
forget this, especially if they have a hero for a 
subject. 

What a strange book a collection of foibles 
would be. We have books of witticisms and 
jokes. Men of learning and erudition have 
edited “Jack the Bean Stalk’? and “Robin 
Hood,’’ and latterly much research is going on 
in old graveyards to rescue quaint inscriptions 
and half erased epitaphs ; and will no antiqua- 
rian come forward with his manuscripts and 
show us that he has ‘‘eyed nature’s walk ?”’ 
The compiler of such a work must be both an 
old and a new school historian ; for, while like 
Macaulay he believes traditionary lore and 
loves the quaint nooks and quiet recesses of 
human nature, he must have Buckle’s research 
and perseverance ; and if he pursues that gen- 
tleman’s method by statistics, he will be en- 
abled to lay down the foibles to come; he can 
calculate the number that will have foibles, 
and the subjects that will be most popular, and 
if he strictly keeps to the inductive method, 
even a Socrates need not sneer. 

I might multiply foibles. I might delineate 
the matrimonial foible of an old lady whose 
loving disposition manifests itself in making 
sheets and pillow-cases for her daughter Susan, 
aged forty, who, she thinks, will soon be led to 
the hymenial altar, ‘‘for did not Benton bor- 
row a book of Susan last week ?’’ 

But I forbear, remembering the author who, 
Mirabeau says, read an article on ennui before 
the Academy of Science, in Berlin, which put 
thew all asleep. 
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A LIFE SKETCH. 


BY ETTIEB ELTOF. 


(Concluded from page 239.) 


CHAPTER VI. 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 


Ir was midnight at Flintville. The silvery 
queen looked calmly from her ethereal throne 
upon the still earth, while the spotless snow 
sparkled in her bright rays like a world of 
diamonds. 

All eyes were closed to this scene of beauty ; 
all ears were deaf to the puffing and snorting 
of that iron steed rushing on with his mighty 
train of chariots, laden with hundreds of dozing 
passengers, too intent on haste to spend the 
night in wooing ‘‘tired Nature’s sweet re- 
storer.’’ Some seemed groaning in the fierce 
grasp of Somnus, while others were so weary 
of the world that even life itself seemed but a 
dream ; but the long shrill whistle and ‘ Flint- 
ville’ rung in at the door, aroused some from 
their half waking slumbers, and one little 
maid with jet black eyes and hair, a little dis- 
hevelled from the night’s journey, inquires, 
*Flintville, did he say? Ah, that is where I 
am going to stop, and in the night, too. Oh, 
that is so bad for me, and all alone, too!’’ she 
continued, half to herself. By this time she 
had buttoned her furs, taken satchel in hand, 
and finding that her veil was all right, and her 
porte-monnaie safe in her pocket, was just 
stepping from the platform when a gentleman 
offered his assistance to her in alighting, whom 
she discovered in the moonlight, by the word 
‘* Baggage’ on his glazed cap, to be the agent 
for Flintville. 

** Where will I find a carriage, sir ?’’ 

**Not here to-night ; they don’t run to the 
night trains. Where do you want to go?”’ 

**T have a friend in town, but I want to go 
to a hotel to-night, and find my friend to-mor- 
row.’’ 

‘*Well, it’s quite a piece to a hotel,”’ said 
he of the shining cap, and walked on to the 
bhaggage-room, leaving our féir friend in the 
moonlight alone. 

** What ’s to be done now ?”’.soliloquized she ; 
‘this is a beautiful arrangement ; no carriages, 
Jong way to a hotel, oh dear! well, I can sit in 
the ladies’ department of this institution free 
of charge. If nothing worse happens, I ’ll be 
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thankful. Quite an adventure this; pity some 
knight or genii shouldn’t appear to me’’— 

‘*Wish to go to a hotel, ma’am?”’ said a 
gentle voice behind her. 

‘*No, sir!’”? was the brief reply from the 
half frightened girf, who, after all, was not so 
willing to receive aid from some mysterious 
source, and she stepped hastily into the sit- 
ting-room. 

**Only a little after one! I can’t stay here 
till morning. Will you please inform me if 
you know a Mr. Peabody’s family in Flint- 
ville ?”? said she, calling quite loudly to the 
baggageman, who was busily engaged in shut- 
ting doors, extinguishing lamps, etc. 

After a few minutes’ pause he replied, gruffly, 
**T know E. Peabody, a merchant. Is it him 
you want to fiud?”’ 

** Yes, sir. How far do they live from here ?”’ 

** Not very far. Why did you not tell me of 
that before? I saw his wife’s brother around 
here a few minutes ago; he would have shown 
you right there.”’ 


‘*His wife’s brother—Harry Blake! How 
should I know in the dark? Well, it is too 
late now; he’s gone. Pity we live in sucha 
suspicious world! Strange we can’t know when 
our friends are near us. But, sir, if you will 
be so kind as to conduct me to their house I 
will pay you for your trouble.” 

So with a guide, as crusty as the snow be- 
neath her feet, she walked trewblingly on, she 
knew not whither, but much to her gratifica- 
tion found that her friend’s residence was not 
more than five minutes’ walk from the depot. 


‘Some one is coming up the walk, Erastus. 
I guess it is Florilla. Lightthelamp. There’s 
a ring at the door; hurry. What ails the 
matches? There, now, I ’ll just slip on my 
wrapper, and you need not get up at all.” 

** Florilla, is it ?’’ 

‘* Does Mr. Peabody live here ?’’ 

** Yes; who wishes to come in ?”’ 

‘Your old friend Dell—Dell Dalton; don’t 
you remember me ?”’ 

‘*Why yes, indeed; come right in. How 
you surprised me! I was not looking for you. 
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Cold, isn’t_it? Here, take this easy-chair, and 
we'll soon have a fire; the coals are still 
burning.” 

“T’m not very cold; but, oh dear, we’ve 
had such a slow journey, four hours behind 
time. I would have been here at early eve- 
ning if the cars had been on time. It’s too 
bad to disturb you so late at night.”’ 

**Oh no, not at all; I’m so glad to see you. 
Why did you not write me that you were 
coming ?” 

‘*T did not decide to come till last Monday, 
and then I thought it would be a pleasant 
surprise to come all unexpected and—but dear 
me, I began to think it was not quite so funny, 
I’ve had such a time.” 

** Any trouble to detain you so late ?’’ 

**Oh no, nothing but slippery tracks, waiting 
for trains, and soon. I really began to think 
we never should get here; but as everything 
finite has an end, so had our journey. But 
the way I sat there roasting between a red hot 
stove on one side and the fattest old judge you 
ever saw on the other! If it had not been for 
the cooling influence of an old maid opposite, I 
think I should have been boiled. But the old 
maid was useful, notwithstanding her mullien- 
stalk appearance. I wish you could have been 
there to laugh with me. I dared not tell all 
my funny thoughts to the old judge, lest she 
should prove to be his sister Patience.”’ 

**Very thoughtful you were; improved gome, 
I guess, of late. Strange, isn’t it, how many 
pleasing and annoying circumstances attend us 
even on a short journey !’’ 

‘I’ve been from north to south, from east 
to west, to boarding-school, Saratoga, and Ni- 
agara, and never had such a mixture of the 
provoking, pleasing, and amusing dished out 
to me before; and last of all, that baggage- 
man, what kind of a compound do you call 
him ?”? 

“What baggage-man—Mr. Muggins? Have 
you had an interview with him ?”’ 

“*T don’t know whether his name is ‘Mug- 
gins’ or ‘Dubbins,’ bat it is the only man 
I’ve seen in Flintville save one, to be sure, 
who I was led to guess afterward was your 
brother Harry. But didn’t I jump beautifully 
when he spoke to me, if it really was him; I 
wish I could have known it, and thus escaped 
the protection of that Mr. Vinegar—what do 
you call him ?’’ 

““We expected Harry home to-night from 
Chicago. He came upon the same train with 
you, did he ?”’ 


“I don’t know about that, only some one | 





asked me if I wished to go to a hotel, and it 
frightened me half to death ; and that is all I 
know about it, except that long after he was 
out of sight Mr. ‘ Baggage’ said it was your 
brother.’ 

Thus the friends went on chatting till the 
clock reminded them of the hour of three, 
when they parted for a little repose. 


‘Della Dalton !’’ said Mr. Peabody ; ‘‘ what 
sent her here!”’ 

‘Why, she has come for a visit, the same 
that all our friends come for. She ’s a pleasant 
girl; I wish I had time to enjoy it. I tell you 
now, Erastus, I ’ll manage to bid adieu to that 
school before long.’’ 

‘* Well, then, try to sleep an hour or two 
under the castle of hope. Maybe you ’ll have 
pleasant dreams.”’ 

Aurora, in her garments of rubies and gold, 
tarried not for the sleepers to finish their sleep, 
but with all her brilliant train climbed o’er the 
eastern hills, bathing nature ina sea of light 
which made her look a thousand times more 
glorious than the most skilful artist can depict. 
Strange, indeed, that these indescribably beau- 
tiful pictures, thrown out to us from the pallet 
of the Almighty, can be gazed upon as they are 
without emotion—strange that myriads of hu- 
man beings, professed lovers of beauty, should 
rise from their pillows daily to look upon such 
scenes, but to complain ‘‘ They came too soon.” 

But, as the Peabody family gathered that 
morning around the breakfast-table, there 
seemed no difference of opinion among them in 
regard to the fact that their slumbers were not 
half ended. 

‘* We are expecting Cousin Florilla Danvers 
in every train. I really thought you were her 
last night,’? remarked Mrs. Peabody. ‘‘ You 
are acquainted with her, are you not, Della?’’ 

‘*Plorilla Danvers? Why, yes, indeed; is 
she coming here, too? I had not seen her for 
some time before I left home, and she is sucha 
quiet little body she never would hear of any- 
thing like gossip by accident.” 

‘*It would have been pleasant for you to 
have travelled in company. I had a letter, 
more than two weeks ago, saying that she 
would be here to spend the holidays, and here 
it is just the day before Christmas, and not a 
sign of her coming yet.” 

‘‘] should have enjoyed her company much, 
but if your visitors should increase in a two- 
fold ratio til! holidays are over, I am afraid you 
will be taken captive by them. Did Flora 
know that yoa were teaching ?” 
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‘*T think not.” 

** Janette keeps that matter from her friends 
pretty well, I assure you,” chimed in Mr. Pea- 
body. 

‘*T hope you don’t thin« I am ashamed of 
it. No, indeed; I had much rather have the 
name of that than follow the example of Mrs. 
Slacker, wrap myself in silk morning-gowns, 
and lounge upon velvet sofas, wondering ‘ why 
respectable people will suffer their daughters 
to teach music’ and the like of that, until my 
husband is obliged to suspend payment. I 
never ¢ould realize, Dell, that honorable em- 
ployment is less respectable in woman than in 
man.”’ 

‘*Nor I either, Mrs. Peabody; but I am 
wondering how in the world you can get along 
with housekeeping and teaching, besides enter- 
taining company by the wholesale, and only 
one servant.’’ 

**T tell you, Dell, every woman can render 
herself four times as useful and not a whit the 
less happy than custom generally allows, if she 
only has the disposition.” 

** Well, I was just thinking of Harvey Jones’ 
wife. You knew Harvey was married, did you 
not ?”’ 

** No, indeed ; who did he marry ?” 

** Nobody you or I ever heard of. She came 
from down east somewhere. Harvey saw her, 
fell in love at first sight, and in a few weeks 
they were married. She claims to have been 
educated in wealth and indolence ; her parents 
are both dead, her father having become bank- 
rupt just before his death ; but the query of it 
is, she has not one relic of ancient grandeur ; 
her wardrobe is almost shabby, and not an 
ounce of table silver, or any of those choice 
things, which always descend from mother to 
daughter, has she got, notwithstanding only 
two members of the once wealthy family are 
left. Now, you know Harvey is not wealthy. 
It is true he has a lucrative trade, but it takes 
something more than a man’s earnings to sup- 
port servants and purchase costly clothing and 
furniture. Mother thinks they ‘ll fall through 
before long.”’ 

** That ’s really a pity for Harvey; I always 
thought him a fine fellow.”’ 

**So did every one; and he was doing so 
well before he was married. All his friends are 
sorry for him; but I was thinking what ambi- 
tion can do, and what a frail bark woman is 
without it. Now, Mrs. Jones 1s a sweet little 
woman, as the saying is, out she is so totally 
destitute of ambition that it really seems hard 





for her to do for herself what devolves upon 
every animate object.’’ ' 

‘There ’s Florilla, I declare!’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Peabody, peeping out of the window just 
in time to see a lady alight from the ’bus ; and 
all sprang from the table and hastened to wel- 
come an additional guest. 

Even Mrs. Peabody seemed delighted to see 
her, apparently forgetting at the time that so 
many duties were crowding upon her. 

The pointers upon the dial plate already in- 
dexed the hour of eight, and scarcely had the 
sounds of salutation died away when in came 
the little Della, dancing and spatting her little 
fat hands, exclaiming: ‘‘ Mamma, Uncle Wil- 
liam ’s come! Uncle William ’s come !”’ 

Another excitement, another rush to the 
door, to discover that, sure enough, there were 
horses covered with jingling bells, and a sleigh 
laden with the precious burden of Uncle Wil- 
liam’s family. These were always welcome 
visitors, and as the cheery ‘‘Good morning’’ 
and ‘‘ How do you do’’ mingled in the sweet 
cadence of friendship, the future seemed lost 
in the abundance of present enjoyment. 

We will now introduce to our readers the 
Rev. William Brightman and family, relatives 
of the Peabodys, whose home is not more than 
half a score of miles from Flintville. You will 
discover in the person of this clergyman quite 
a different specimen of the ecclesiastical order 
fromgthat of Mr. Crabbe. With a heart over- 
flowing with cheerfulness, friendship, love, and 
every other good thing, he would have given 
you such a hearty shake of the hand before I 
could have finished this long presentation that 
you would have remembered it as long as you 
lived; and he would have declared that he 
was glad to see you, without reference to your 
name or denomination. 

In the enthusiasm of this morning’s surprise 
party Mrs. Peabody began to fear that, for 
once, she should be late at school; and as she 
saw the sands of time falling more and more 
rapidly, she felt that she was trying to be more 
useful to the world than she at that moment 
desired to be, and it was with almost heroic 
courage that she summoned resolution to take 
leave of her guests. Halting at the kitchen 
door, she gave orders for dinner, telling Sally 
to be a good girl, and cook it nicely. 

‘*]°ll try to be jist as good as I kin, that’s 
so’’—and Sally quickened her pace, echoing to 
the closing door— 

** Mother taught me how to sew, 
Father bought the needle.”’ 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE ESCAPE. 


“*Taxe this seat,’’ said Miss Danvers, as- 
suming the character of hostess at the dinner- 
table, at the same time directing Mrs. Peabody 
to the right of the one she was used to occupy. 
‘*T take the liberty of presiding to-day; you 
look too tired to pour coffee for a table of 
twelve.’’ 

‘*Taking great liberties, Miss Flora,’ play- 
fully suggested Miss Dalton; ‘‘and now I’ll 
just tell our true hostess, not you, indeed, 
what has been done here to-day. Now, to 
proceed to the narrative. Miss Florilla Dan- 
vers has been guilty of great improprieties in 
the family of the Peabodys. At nine A. M. 
she observed the exit of the lady of the house, 
after which she proceeded to the kitchen with 
great impunity, and after some exertion on her 
part, and much more on the part of Sally, the 
maid, succeeded in preparing the dinner before 
us, and is now serving it up with great ap- 
plause.’”’ 

A shout of laughter prevented the eloquent 
Dell from giving a further recital of events, and 
Mr. Brightman suggested that Miss Dell Dalton 
be requested to deliver an oration at Dunham’s 
Hall this evening, in convection with the grand 
exhibition of the High School taught in said 
hall. But, like a good singer, the strong- 
minded Dell of course declined, and the conver- 
sation turned upon the prospective exhibition, 
which, while a subject of mirth to the many, 
fell with crushing power upon the anticipations 
of Mrs. Peabody. 

‘This is too short for me, and too tight,’’ 
said Jennie, just issuing from her chamber, 
holding in her hand a crumpled dress of white 
muslin which had been packed away since the 
last summer. 

The excitement of the coming evening, and 
the important part she was to act in the snowy 
robed group, called the ‘‘Sister Band,’’ had 
‘quite stolen away her appetite; and after hastily 
disposing of a dish of soup, begged excusing 
from the table to examine her wardrobe for the 
necessary toilet. 

A cloud of anxiety passed over the mirth- 
lighted face of the mother, as she mentally 
strove to devise a plan to do half a day’s work 
in just no time at all. Mrs. Bolingbroke, her 
engaged seamstress, was out of town for a 
week’s visit. She could think of no one else 
who would or could do the pretty job. If she 
had been Mrs. Cooper, she would have sunk 

down in despair, but that wouldn’t do for her. 





**Where there’s a will there’s a way”? had 
always been her motto, and should it fail her 
now ? 

Dinner was soon over, and Jennie was dis- 
patched to the shop of the village milliner ; but 
she declared she could not be troubled with 
such little jobs—there was no profit in them. 
Jane Smith and Anra M’Culver were both en- 
gaged; so she must give up finding the help 
she so much needed. 

A few hours of deep anxiety have passed, 
during which time a thousand unexpected 
cares have presented themselves for attention. 
The last rays of the setting sun have passed 
from off the tall church spire, and though na- 
ture is serenely calm and beautiful, yet in many 
homes in Flintville all is excitement, hurrying 
to and fro, gay young misses striving to put on 
their prettiest in the least possible time ; country 
lasses, ‘‘ working for their board,’’ hastening 
the tea-things by, while all the little boys and 
girls manage to fill up all the spare time and 
room with curious questions and their almost 
ubiquitous presence. 


Just at this hour Mrs. Peabody was hasten- 
ing home when she was accosted by Nellie 
Gray, with the interrogative assertion: ‘‘ Then 
wg can’t speak the Sister Band to-night, be- 
cause Jennie says she has no dress to wear f”’ 

This came like an arrow to the heart of Mrs. 
Peabody, and she replied, abstractedly: ‘‘I’il 
see that Jennie’s dress is ready.”’ 


But how was she to see to that at that time 
of day, within one hour of the time appointed 
for the grand exhibition, and then Mr. Birch 
had not attended to the hanging of the curtains, 
and she had been detained an hour with that 
job, and finally left it for the boys to finish. 
Perhaps it would not be done right, and then 
she would have to do it over; she must hasten 
back again as fast as possible. By this time 
she had entered her own home, so deeply ab- 
sorbed in thought that she scarce could realize 
where she was, or what she was doing. 

Presently a little fairy form, clad in a robe 
of snowy whiteness, so neatly fitting and so 
beautiful, with her sash of delicate blue falling 
from her waist, and her rich brown hair so 
smoothly plaited, and flowing over her shoul- 
ders, that our heroine might have fancied that 
some kindly spirit had by magic transformed 
her child, her darling Jennie, into an angel. 
Could she really believe her eyes? How, and 
by whom was this accomplished ? 

‘Cousin Flora did it all, mamma! You 
didn’t miss me at recess; I ran home go fast 
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for her to measure me’’—and a merry little 
shout rose from half a dozen voices. 

**T beg leave to state that Miss Flora didn't 
do it all,’’ playfully contested Miss Dalton. 
‘*If you'll believe it, Charley Blake, the mis- 
chievous elf, has been here half the afternoon, 
helping her to pull out the basting threads, 
hold scissors, etc. etc. Mrs. Peabody, it will 
never do for you tosuffer Miss Florilla Danvers 
to play lady of the house any donger. Some- 
thing serious will come out of it, I fear.’’ 

** It is a fearful and momentous question left 
for the wise and judicious Mrs. Peabody to de- 
cide upon,’’ exclaimed Mr. Charles Blake, who 
was half hidden in the folds of a heavy window 
curtain by which he had been sitting. ‘‘ And, 
lest the verdict be not rendered in favor of my 
client, the defendant, I will take my departure, 
and spare myself and her the mortification of 
witnessing the decision.’’ So saying, he bade 
the ladies ‘‘good-night,’? and departed, not 
forgetting, however, to call at seven to escort 
them to the general place of resort for that 
evening. 

An hour passed by. Brilliant lights shone 
from the windows of the Dunham Hall. The 
centum of pupils were already there, seated on 
either side the rostrum, with as much ambition, 
mingled with glowing expectation, throbbimg 
in their young hearts as ever pulsated in the 
bosoms of Grecian students, when assembled in 
their national Atheneum. Long rows of seats 
were left vacant for spectators. Little thought- 
less boys and girls, whose eyes had never yet 
been charmed by. laurel wreaths, were playing 
**hide and seek’’ among their shadows. 

Presently Mr. Thaddeus Graves called the 
attention of the andience by a tinkling of the 
teacher’s bell, and said :— 

“Fellow Students: It becomes us this eve- 
ning to conduct ourselves with the most un- 
wavering propriety. We shall be subject to 
the criticism of a large crowd of spectators, 
with no teacher to govern or direct us but the 
gentle whisperings and subduiug influences of 
our preceptress. Without any feeling of trea- 
son in my heart, I am fearless to say that Mr. 
Birch has no heart in this matter. We have 
prepared our own declamations, and subjected 
them toa lady for criticism. We have compiled 
our own compositions, and submitted them to 
the same person for examination. And this 
evening, all unaided and undirected by the 
Principal of this school, we have prepared this 
room for the occasion ; and now, for our own 
sakes, and for the sake of her, whose untiring 
efforts for our interest have buoyed up our 





sinking spirits, let us act the part of men and 
women.”’ 

Shouts of applause arose from the little au- 
dience, a quietus had fallen upon the ‘hide 
and seekers,’’ and all seemed to feel their in- 
dividual responsibility to preserve order. Just 
then a lady came up the aisle with a hasty 


step, andall rose to greet her. She had taken 
off her hood, and was holding it by one string, 
and the full blaze of light shining full in her 
face revealed traces of anxiety which we cannot 
easily describe. 

‘*Where’s Mr. Birch,’’ said she, earnestly. 

Cries of ‘‘ We don’t know,’’ ‘‘ He hasn’t been 
here since school,’’ and ‘‘I don’t believe he ’ll 
come at all,’’ mingled in a confused reply. 

The audience now began to assemble. The 
seats were soon filled. Sleigh loads with jing- 
ling bells and merry voices, and shouts of 
laughter came from the neighboring villages 
until every vacant spot was filled with persons, 
sitting or standing, eagerly awaiting the open- 
ing of the exercises. Last of all Mr. Birch 
made his appearance, coming slowly and dis- 
interestedly through the crowd, pausing now 
and then in his way, to talk with this one and 
that. Weary with waiting, Mrs. Peabody ap- 
proached him and said that it was already half 
an hour past the appointed time, and that it 
was very important that the exercises should 
commence immediately. 

As usual he vacantly assented to her pro- 
posals, and ascending the rostrum called out in 
a cracked voice to the audience for order, an- 
nouncing at the same time that the pupils of 
the school would proceed to entertain them for 
a short time with some original essays and 
declamations. 

The call to order was unavailing, and Mr. 
Birch considered the case hopeless. A stam- 
pede of boys from the neighboring schools, 
unable to procure seats in the crowd, were 
entertaining themselves with rattling their 
boots in every variety of style, producing a 
very unharmonious confusion. 

‘*What shall we do?’’ said Mr. Birch, de- 
spairingly. 

‘*]T will obtain some one here to make an- 
nouncements, etc., and you, if you please, go 
down to the other end of the room and try to 
preserve decorum there.” 

‘*] will assist you if you wish me to,’’ said 
Mr. Thaddeus Graves. 

‘¢ With much pleasure I accept your offer,’’ 
said Mrs. Peabody, rejoiced to make so good an 
exchange. 

iis call to order was effectual, and the eve- 
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ning passed off delightfully, all the exercises 
being performed to the entire satisfaction of 
the audience. Mothers went home astonished 
at the rare buddings of genius which they had 
for the first time discovered in their gay, 
thoughtless daughters; and fathers declared 
that there were materials in that school for 
future statesmen. They ‘‘always knew their 
boys were smart,’’ but they never thought 
they were such orators. Old Mr. Pincham 
said that Fred. should make a lawyer; and 
Father Straightface thought that Sammy would 
make a good minister, ‘‘if he should happen 
to have a call.’’ 

‘Them little girls did look purty in their 
white frocks and blue ribbins,” said Mrs. 
Hodge. I ’most wish I had o’ let Anne been 
in that piece, but the truth is I don’t ’prove o’ 
wimmin’s speakin’ in public; but then they 
looked so kind o’ angel like when they spoke 
o’ faith, and hope, and love, and all them. I 
*most wish I’d o’ let Anne jined that piece.”’ 

**It wonldn’t ’a’ been a bit o’ hurt in my 
opinion,” said old Mrs. Jarvis. ‘‘ I never seen 
any kind of a speakin’ school ’twas so good as 
that, and I’ve been to a good many on ’em 
tew, in my day.”’ 

** Well, Jannette, you’ve done it up right 
this time,’’ said Mr. Brightman. ‘I enjoyed 
that entertainment—there was something origi- 
nal about it, and all the students were so earn- 
est in their attention, and so correct in their 
deportment. But what did you do with that 
wooden machine I saw around there at the 
commencement of the evening, in the person 
of Mr. Birch ?”’ 

‘*Sent him down to the lower end of the 
room, where he wanted to be, and where we 
all wanted he should be,’’ said Mrs. Peabody, 
irritated with herself that she should ever have 
had any business connection with him; ‘‘and 
now I’ve done with that school. I’ve seen it 
safe through one term, and now I'll leave Mr. 
Birch to guide his own ship.” 

** But what will you do for money these hard 
times ?’”’ retorted Mr. Peabody. 

*T*ll try to collect what is due to me and go 
without the rest.’’ 

‘* My wife is a very ambitious woman. No 
description will do justice to her aspirings 
after ‘the wherewith’ to fit up our mansion 
elegantly last fall. But for the last three 
months I’ve not heard a word about new fur- 
niture.’’ 

‘* The wise grow wiser from experience, ’’ said 
Mr. Brightman; ‘‘ but I have learned that with 
whatsoever I have therewith to be content.” 
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** And I have learned that my pursuit after 
wealth has been attended with too many diffi- 
culties for profit, and that woman is fulfilling 
about all her mission when she attends well to 
her domestic duties and makes home happy. 
If she would do more, let her efforts be put 
forth for the relief of the suffering, and let the 
wealth she would acquire be gained upon the 
principle of the old maxim, that ‘a penny saved 
is worth two earned.’ ”’ 

These grave conclusions were all cut short 
by the arrival of the young ladies, accompanied 
by Mr. Charles Blake, all in high glee in refe- 
rence to a miniature which had escaped its 
hiding-place about the person of Miss Dalton, 
and fallen into the hands of Charley, he de- 
claring that he would never give it to her until 
she told him the name of that beautiful face. 
Dell poutingly declared that it was her cousin ; 
but Charley persisted in wanting to know the 
name of the favored cousin, which she as posi- 
tively declined giving. At last he delivered 
the treasure into the hands of Flora, command- 
ing her not to let it slip till she had received 
the desired information. 

During this confab Mrs. Peabody had taken 
from her pocket a couple of letters which had 
been there, still sealed, since the reception of 
the evening mail, this being the first leisure 
moment she had had to peruse them. 

**Come, Charley, away with your nonsense, 
and listen to the news. Here’s a letter from 
brother John; he is to be married to-morrow 
morning and take the first train for Flintville. 
Frank Lucas and his wife are to accompany 
them. Finely prepared we are to entertain 4 
bridal party! And that wife of his I’ve never 
seen; likely enough she’s some excruciating 
little miss, who will turn with disgust from the 
customs of western life.” 

**He ’s a smart boy,’’ said Charley; ‘‘ never 
even told the name of the favored one, and 
here only yesterday I had a letter from him, 
and he never hinted such a thing. I believe 
he is playing a joke.” 

‘*No, he isn’t; there’s truth in this letter, 
and I am almost vexed with him for taking 
me so by surprise.” 

‘* Never mind,’’ said the girls, ‘‘ you shall at 
least have the assistance of two very accom- 
plished maids, and we’ll have a good time out 
of it too.”’ 

‘* Now I'll read this second epistle ; no doubt 
it is the announcement of some other distingué. 
As I live it is,’ said she, after a moment’s 
silence. “It is from Mrs, Ray, she that used 
to be Addie Snow, the most intimate friend of 
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my girlhood. I’ve not seen her for the past 
six years, and this letter inquires of me if I am 
to be ‘at home’ on New Year’s day, and goes 
on to say that she ‘ designs calling on me upon 
that day if agreeable.”’ 

** And that’s the very day before your school 
commences again,” said Della. ‘‘I reglly do 
pity you, Mrs. Peabody.”’ 

** Well, then, if you do, you must help me to 
make my escape from my engagement there, 
by taking my place the next term. I’ve been 
waiting for a favorable opportunity for making 
you the offer, and now you have it.”’ 

“Oh, I can’t do that; I’m not competent; 
besides, what would mother say ?”’ 

**We’ll write to her at once and find out; 
and as to your competency, what is that diploma 
good for if you are not competent to teach a 
Flintville school? So you will agree to it, pro- 
viding your mother and Mr. Birch raise no 
objections ?”’ 

*‘T’ll think about it. IfI could only succeed 
as well as you can’’— 

‘*T want you to succeed better in one thing. 
Tell Mr. Birch before you enter the school that 
lhe must pay you each week in advance, or you 
will not teach; and then the day he ceases to 
fulfil his part, just leave him to his fate.” 

In due time the arrangement was made, and 
on the second of January Miss Dalton became 
Mrs. Peabody’s successor. 

For two weeks the stipulated sum was paid, 
but the third week Mr. Birch saw fit to sus- 
pend. With true decision, Miss Dalton left the 
school at once ; and scarce one moon had waxed 
and waned when the principal theme of gossip 
for the people of Flintville was, that the school 
in Dunham’s Hall had dwindled out—-the pu- 
pils at that time numbering less than a score. 

The last we heard of Mr. Birch he was 
perched upon the summit of a load of house- 
hold furniture on his way to Peg Town, having 
arrived at the sensible conclusion that he had 
had no ‘‘call’’ to teach, and was about to enter 
into an establishment for the manufacturing of 
shoemakers’ pegs. Mr. Peabody was pursuing 
him with an officer, hoping to secure the 
amount of his indebtedness to Mrs. Peabody. 
Upon examination they found that his principal 
stock consisted of rickety furniture, a broken 
stove, and a gold watch, which ‘‘ turned out’’ 
to be pure brass. So the gentlemen permitted 
lim to depart in peace. 

Miss Dell Dalton has ceased quarrelling about 
the miniature, having taken the substance in 
lieu of the shadow, and is now on her way to 
Scotland, enjoying a bridal tour. 








The case of Florilla and Charley is still 
pending. 

Mrs. Peabody's furniture is still the same, 
and she, relieved of the anxieties incident to 
the pursuit of wealth under difficulties, wears 
the sunny smile of earlier years, and avows 
that in her school days she dearly learned that 
** contentment is great gain.” 





THE CASKET OF THE YEAR. 
BY WILLIE E. PABOR, 
Pearl the Tenth.—October. 
OcrosBeER, with his glory, crowns the earth, 


And every movement proves his royal birth ; 


For him the wood-nymphs twine their coronals 
Within the circle of their forest halls ; 


The Oreads from the grotto and the grove— 
Sea-nymphs that through old ocean’s caverns rove, 


Give welcome to the month of changing leaves, 
Of harvest plenty and of golden sheaves. 


On Nature’s bosom rests the weary year, 
In the last quarter of her journey here, 


Weighed down with all the wealth the autumn yields, 
Yet proudly pointing to the woods and fields, 


And saying: ‘‘ These I freely give to man, 
And bid him take its blessings while he can ; 


“For after me there cometh one whose hand 
Shall be laid heavily upon the land: 

“The swallow, lingering through these autumn hours, 
Shall seek a home amid earth’s warmer bowers ; 


** And only here and there a flower remain 
As sad reminders of lost Flora’s train ; 


** And in the air th’ ominous sounds be heard 
Of dropping nuts and leaves by squirrels stirred ; 


“ All tokens of the coming of the day 
When Nature, in her desolate array, 


“ Awaits with patience, through experience tried, 
The hour that hails her as the Wiuter’s bride.”’ 


Although this knowledge brings its present pain, 
A panacea for our grief remains 

In Memory, within whose magic hall 

We stand, and see upon the pictured wall 


October recollections made replete 

By all in life deemed true, and pure, and sweet. 

Now come the lengthening eves that once would bring 
Familiar faces round the household ring, 


And as the nuts and apples were passed round, 
And pleasant converse added social sound, 


The genial moments swiftly sped along, 
And in their passing by our hearts grew strong 


To stem the current of whatever fears 
Or trials shaped themselves about our years: 


And while our faith uplifted hearts and hands, 
Our life was beautified by its demands 























THE VILLAGE WITH ONE GENTLEMAN. 


A PARLOR DRAMA. 


BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


Dramatis Persona. 


Mr. Brown. 

Mrs. VANE. 

Mrs. Drx. 

Miss Matitpa Drx. 

Miss BARNABY. 

Miss FraAncena BARNABY. 
Miss IsaBpeL Smiru. 

Miss HANNAH STAPLES. 
Miss Susan LANEs. 


Nore.—This little drama, which was written 
expressly for parlor acting, is very easily per- 
formed, since it requires no scenery, and very 
little change of costume. 

The play, though no very great trial of dra- 
matic power, is a test of dramatic skill, and 
requires to be well studied, and to be acted 
with much animation. 

If the characters of Mrs. Dix and Mrs. VANE 
are sustained by young ladies, they should 
wear matronly caps, and all the garb of middle 
age. 

The other characters, of course, should be 
differently attired in the monologues, and in 
Scene VII., where each young lady willendeavor 
to sustain her part by her dress ; Miss HANNAH 
SrapLes dexterously plying her knitting-nee- 
dies, and Miss Smirn flirting with her fan. 

Mr. Brown’s role is, perhaps, the most diffi- 
cult. 


Scene I. 
Matilda. 
Yes, mother, all’s ready; don’t think, for a 
minute, 
I’d let that raw Irish girl’s fingers be in it. 
The tables are set, and the guests are invited ; 
Five girls—and some twenty, I know, will feel 
slighted— 
Six ladies in all; and there ’s only one beau, 
Though I’ve thought of each man that the 
village can show, 
From the minister down to the barber’s appren- 
tice, 
And the lawyer’s poor son, who is non compos 
mentis, 
I’m sure if another young man were in town, 
I should be most happy; but then Mr. Brown 
Is so very pleasant— 
Mrs. Diz. Matilda, the tarts 
Need jelly; the cookies, the rounds, and the 
hearts 
I’ve set in the cupboard— 
Matilda. Yes, mother; I hear, 


I know all about them, but one thing is clear— 








Though all want to know him, as far as I see, 

There ’s no one but us who has asked him to tea. 

They say he is shrewd, and he can’t have the 
blindness , 

To pass by, unnoticed, our evident kindness. 

He ’ll see, as a friend, that I wish to receive 
him, 

Of all of a stranger’s dull hours to relieve him ; 

He ’ll see we wish well for his future and pre- 
sent, 

And kindness, you know, is to every one plea- 
sant: 

I’m glad that he hasn’t been asked through 
the town— 

I’m sure his first hostess must please Mr. 
Brown. 


Scensz II. 


Miss Barnaby (sola). 

Yes, he will be there, and I think I shall go; 

I wish to discountenance folly and show. 

I know there is much that is wrong in society, 

But I shall behave with the strictest propriety. 

They say he is, truly, a worthy young man; 

If virtue can please him, I think that Z can. 

I know he is thoughtful, I’m sure our opinions 

Will be quite in common; I think, on swift 
pinions, 

The hours hasten by, and we ought to improve 
them ; 

I think we have errors and ought to remove 
them ; 

I think that a withering blossom is beauty ; 

I think life’s chief mission is doing one’s duty ; 

I think joy is transient and fame is a bubble ; 

I think all things earthly are mingled with 
trouble. 

I ‘ll tell him my views, and I think I can show 

That each tempted young person should learn 
to say ‘‘ No;’’ 

And that Virtue on Folly can look with a 
frown : 

Yes, I ll go—and I think I shall please Mr. 
Brown. 


Scene III. 


Miss Francena Barnaby (sola). 
Yes, he will be there, and I think I shall go. 
They say he’s well read, and I’m sure he will 

know 
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What I have endured, in this village a denizen, 

With my passion for poetry, my worship of 
Tennyson. ‘ 

I wonder what style he prefers ? the Miltonic, 

Cold, calm, and serene, or the glowing Byronic, 

All thrilling with feeling—so wild, so delightful! 

Perhaps he likes Shelley—but that would be 
frightful, 

For / hav’n’t read it; I’ll ask if he’s seen 

Miss Edgeworth’s last novel—Miss Muloch’s I 
mean— 

I mix up names strangely; we’ll speak of 
Longfellow, 

We'll talk about 
Othello, 

The fair Desdemona—oh, that will be charming! 

The day will have moments well worthy em- 
balming ! 

Iam sure I shall show, by my fine conversa- 
tion, 

I have more general knowledge, more real in- 
formation 

Than all of the other young ladies in town: 

Yes, Ill go—and I think I shall please Mr. 
Brown. 


Shakspeare, the dusky 


Scene IV. 


Miss Isabel Smith (sola). 

Yes, he will be there, and I think I shall go; 

And I’ll wear my new dress though the neck 
is so low, 

And my mother will think I should dress in 
another— 

But I say I will wear it in spite of my mother! 

My mother is‘always afraid I shall hurt 

Mrs. Grundy’s opinion of me if I flirt! 

It is always, O dear !—though I scarcely have 
met 

With a soul in the village with whom to co- 
quette ; 

But he will be there (’tis a terrible pity 

My bracelet is broken, | want to look pretty), 

And I[’ll trifle with him till I meet with an- 
other, 

For I say I will flirt, just in spite of my mother ; 

And, really and truly, I don’t care a copper 

If people do say my behavior ’s improper. 

Though they say he is sober, I guess he can see 
some, 

And, probably, he will be looking at me some ; 

And I am determined to wear my new gown: 

Yes, I’ll go—and | think I shall please Mr. 
Brown. 


Sceye V. 


Miss Hannah Staples (sola). 
Yes, he will be there, and I think I shall go, 











Though I really can scarcely find time to be- 
stow ; 

But I’ll take my work with me; they say he 
is sensible, 

And all indolence, surely, he ’d deem repre- 
hensible. 

The others may keep their hands folded while 
chatting, 

I’ll work while I talk and get on with my tatten ; 

For though they may flirt with the gay while 
they ’re tarrying, 

The woman a gentleman looks for, in marrying, 

Is not some one that merely can dance and 
embroider, 

But a woman to keep the whole household in 
order. 

Now, when I took tea there, Miss Barnaby’s 
bread 

Was as vinegar sour, and gs heavy as lead ; 

But my cooking—I ’d like to see piecrust that’s 
whiter, 

Or bread that is sweeter, or fresher, or lighter; 

And I could not keep count of the joints I have 
roasted— 

In all household affairs I am thoroughly posted ; 

And though I’m not boastful, nor anxious to 
show it, 

I’m perfectly willing, I’m sure, he should know 
it ; 

And since practical thoughts must awake his 
attention, 

It would only be fair to myself, just to mention, 

That I know sugar’s up, and that butter is 
down : 

Yes, I'll go—and I think I shall please Mr. 
Brown. 


Scene VI. 


Miss Susan Lanes (sola). 

Yes, he will be there, and I think I shall go; 

All the rest will be trying some graces to show. 

He will surely be shocked at that Smith girl's 
proceedings, , 

And what will he care for Miss Barnaby’s read- 
ings ? 

And her sister he ’ll think the absurdest and 
oddest 

Of creatures—but J shall be shrinking and 
modest ; 

And I’ve heard that a gentleman’s highest 
felicity 

Is in mingling with ladies of charming sim- 
plicity. 

He, at least, will perceive I am quite unassum- 
ing, 

Like the daisies one finds in the meadow lands 
blooming ; 
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And I'll softly glance up, and I’ll meekly look 
down: 

Yes, I’ll go—and I think I shall please Mr. 
Brown. 


Scene VII. 
(Mrs. Drx’s parlor. 
Miss Matilda. 
Pray, sir, do you find yourself comfortably 
seated ? 
And do take a fan, for the room is so heated ; 
’Tis the first time you ’ve mingled in village 
society, ; 
And to meet with a stranger is quite a variety. 
Miss Isabel Smith. 
Yes, we’re glad you have come, just to break 
the monotony ; 
’Tis a place that’s good only for studying bot- 
any. 
I am terribly sick of this miserable town: 
I think it is herrid—don’t you, Mr. Brown ? 
[Mr. Brown tries to speak. 


Company assembled.) 


Miss Barnaby. 

Not horrid; I think it is wicked to grumble; 

I wish, for my part, to be thoughtful and 
humble ; 

I am sure it would be a most pleasant commu- 
nity 

If the people all lived here iu quiet and unity ; 

Since from duty, so often, we’ve all of us 
swerved, 

It is better, far better than we have deserved. 
Miss Hannah Staples. 

Yes, there are some things quite pleasant in 
living up here ; 

Now one’s eggs and one’s butter are not half 
so dear 

As they are in the cities below us I’m told ; 

And then they ’re much better; now father has 
sold 

A great many eggs at just ninepence a dozen— 

Mr. Jones bought them all, to send off to his 
cousin— 

And I think that you cannot find milk in the 
town, 

Like the milk of the country—do you, Mr. 
Brown ? 

[Mr. Brown tries to speak. 

Miss Matilda Dix. 

Is the room light enough ? 
tain. 


I am really uncer- 


If it pleases you, sir, I will lift up the curtain. 
Miss Francena Barnaby. 

I, too, love the country. 
traffic, 

One fails in the city to list the seraphie, 

Melodious breathings of poetry. 


’Mid tumult and 


I know 
27* 








No bliss like communing with Byron and Poe, 

They seem, in their genius, of fate so defiant ; 

And then I love, too, the calm measure of Bry- 
ant; 


“And Shakspeare, I never should weary of 


reading ; 
And Milton, that poet all others exceeding— 
l should love to have seen them, those bards 
of renown: 
I am so fond of poetry—aren’t you, Mr. Brown? 
[Mr. Brown tries to speak. 
Miss Susan Lanes. 
I’m timid; I shrink from the world’s gairish 
frown, 
And I cherish seclusion—don’t you, Mr. Brown ? 
[Mx. Brown tries to speak. 


Miss Isanex Suit and Miss Francena Bar- 
NABY speak together. 

Miss Isabel Smith. 

Well, I like the city. Oh, balls are entrancing ! 

For I have an absolute passion for dancing ! 

But, all of last winter, I had to sit waiting, 

For there wasn’t one beau just to take me out 
skating ! 

When I bought my new skates, I was such a 
great dunce ! 

I should, really, have liked to have tried them 
Just once. 
Miss Francena Barnaby. 

I don’t care for skating; such noisy enjoy- 
ments 

Don’t please me as much as serener employ- 
ments ; 

I love to be bound by some writer’s soft fetter— 
Miss Barnaby. 

Yes, bound by a novel; ’twere very much 
better 

If people read less, and thought very much 
more. 
Miss Matilda Dix. 

Mr. Brown, is there not astrong draft from that 
door ? 

[Mr. Brown tries to speak, 


Miss F. Barnasy, Miss H. Stapies, and Miss 
J. Smuru all speak together. 
Miss Francena Barnaby. 
Well, I own that I like a good book to peruse 
Best of all things, unless ’tis to quietly muse 
O’er the pictures that spring under fancy’s 
light touch, 
Though I never write poetry—at least, sir, not 
much. 
Miss H. Staples. 
Well, I do not read much; I’m not fond of 
rhyme, 
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And the household affairs take up most of my 
time. 
Miss J. Smith. 


Mr. Brown (oh, excuse me!), are you a rela- 


tion 
Of Miss Brown that lives down by the Notting- 
ham station? 
She’s a very nice girl—not so horribly pru- 
dent— 
And they say she’s engaged to a Hanover 
student. 
Miss Barnaby. 
I think, until people are fairly united, 
It is well not to say that their vows have been 
plighted ; 
Vor hearts they are fickle, and students at 
college 
Have often more classical learning than know- 
ledge 
Of what is becoming— 
Miss F. Barnaby. 
I think ’twould be pleasant 
If one, now and then, in this wearisome present, 
*Mid people whose hearts seem as frigid as zero, 
Could meet with some knightly and worshipful 
hero. 


Miss J. Surra, Miss H. Stapres, Miss M. Drx, 
and Miss 8. Langs, all speak together. 

Miss J. Smith. 

O dear! for a hero, I’m tired of waiting ; 

Z’m content with a beau that will take me out 
skating 

In winter, and boating, perhaps, in the sum- 
mer— 

I don’t mean a hiut, though, at any new comer. 
Miss H. Staples. 

These heroes, I think they are very unstable ; 

The woman that wins one will find he ’s unable— 
Miss M. Diz. 

Mr. Brown (oh, young ladies, I owe an apolo- 
gy'), 

We’ve some very fine specimens here of ge- 
ology. 
Miss S. Lanes (aside). 

I see I’m unnoticed, at least by the guest— 

J mean to be noisy as well as the rest. 


Sceng VIII. 


(Mr. Brown’s boarding-place. 


Mrs. Vane. 
You ’ve returned, Mr. Brown; but you look 


The parlor.) 


rather weary ; 

I’m afraid that, by contrast, our rooms will 
look dreary. 
Mr. Brown. , 

Look weary ! I’m glad to get back here at all; 








I’ve left both my gloves and my cane in their 
hall. 

Five ladies, I think, to their homes I’ve es- 
corted— 

Perhaps I can tell when my thoughts are as- 
sorted— 

I think there were five, I can count up no more, 

But I feel as though I had been home with a 
score. 
Mrs. Vane. 

Well, you take it, at least, with most doleful 
sobriety ; 

You, at least, had a chance for the charm of 
variety. — 
Mr. Brown. 

Yes, madam; five ladies in unison chattered ; 

Of all kinds of learning and knowledge they 
smattered. 

They glanced and they simpered, they smiled 
and they flattered, 

Their words, like the rain in the thunder-storm 
pattered ; 

And one was domestic, and one was romantic, 

And one she was terribly stiff and pedantic, 

And one was excessively frisky and antic ; 

Between them, among them they’ve driven 
me frantic— 

Pray, give me the camphor and let me lie down. 
Mrs. Vane. 

Oh, pray, take the rocking-chair, dear Mr. 
Brown. 

I really am shocked at your dismal confession ; 

I hope that to-day will not leave an impression 

To render your stay in the village less pleasant. 
Mr. Brown. 

Oh, madam, if some one would make me a 
present 

Of all of the village, its valleys and moun- 
tains, 

Its pastures and woodlands, its rivers and foun- 
tains, 

Its orchards of plenty, its meadows of grain, 

Its stores and its dweilings, I would not remain. 
Mrs. Vane. 

Mr. Brown, I am sorry; I’ve done what I could. 
Mr. Brown. 

O bless you! I know it; your heart is too good 

To ever offend one, my dear Mrs. Vane; 

For your sake I would be most glad to remain. 

The house work, like magic, beneath your di- 
rection, F 

Goes on, and my linens done up to perfection. 

Such peace fills your Qwelling that if I need 
never ' 

Pass over the threshold, I’d stay here forever. 

I leave you, indeed, with the truest of sorrow, 

But really I cannot stay over to-morrow ; 
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I’ll pitch my lone tent by the waters of Marah ; 

I ’ll dwell in the midst of the sandy Sahara; 

I’ll join the wild crowd when they ’ll all over- 
look me ; 

I’ll go where the sun is so hot it will cook 
me; 





I’ll roam where the lions and jackals will meet 
me ; 

I’ll go where the people will sit down and eat 
me ; 

But never, so long as my name shall be Brown, 

Will I live asthe only young man in the town. 





THE MODERN CINDERELLA; OR, THE BLUE-SPANGLED 
SLIPPER. 


BY METTA VIOTORIA VICTOR. 


At a masked ball, given this past winter by 
a wealthy family residing between Fourteenth 
Street and Central Park, amid the clash and 
sparkle of conflicting splendors, one lovely 
vision floated serene. Her dress may have 
been intended to represent Sunrise, or the Star 
of Dawn, or Morning, or any pretty fancy of the 
early day. A large star, formed of a magnifi- 
cent diamond, set in a circle of silver poinis, 
glittered over her brow; as for the gold of sun- 
rise, nature had furnished that in a fleecy 
cloud of shining curls. The rest of her dress 
was a roseate, misty robe floating over a rich 
blue underdress. However, it was not her 
attire, though that was indescribably aerial 
and graceful in its effect, which attracted atten- 
tion. It was the evident youth and beauty of 
the wearer, who, though her face was concealed, 
betrayed those charms in her fresh complexion, 
in the exquisite contour of chin, throat, and 
shoulders; in the bare ronnd arms, dimpled as 
a child’s, in the brightness of her hair, and 
still. more in her movements. That a beauti- 
ful face must accompany these was inevitable ; 
and it was in human nature that the necessity 
for guessing at the precise character of its 
beauty enhanced the interest of beholders. 

To have so much revealed and so much kept 
back was maddening to the curiosity of some 
of the more susceptible cavaliers who hung 
upon her steps. If the seraphic star floating 
about in her pink cloud was at all susceptible 
of human vanity, she must have been flattered 
by the constant appeals for her hand in the 
dance, and by the attentive suite of courtiers 
who followed her from room to room. Among 
those so favored as to have had the felicity of 
dancing with her whosé* movements were like 
those of the breeze or clouds, was a young 
man dressed in the costume of Feramorz, the 
poet whose kitar bewitched the soul of Lalla 
Rookh in her journey through the vale of Cash- 
mere. This dress, it will be remembered, ‘‘ was 
simple, yet not without some marks of costli- 





ness ; and the ladies of the Princess were not 
long in discovering that the cloth, which en- 
circled his high Tartarian cap, was of the most 
delicate kind that the shawl-goats of Thibet 
supply. Here and there, too, over his vest, 
which was confined by a flowered girdle of 
Kashan, hung strings of fine pearl, disposed 
with an air of studied negligence; nor did the 
exquisite embroidery of his sandals escape the 
observation of these fair critics, who, however 
they might give way to Fadladeen upon the 
unimportant topics of government and religiors, 
had the spirit of martyrs in everything relating 
to such momentous matters as jewels and em- 
broidery.” 

This modern Feramorz seemed in every way 
the fit representative of the poet-prince in dis- 
guise; his figure was fine, and his manners 
full of the grace of high culture. That the 
expression of his countenance was hidden by 
his mask was not sufficient to conceal the sort 
of infatuation which the sight of the lovely 
unknown inspired in him. A hundred trifling 
gestures spoke as eloquently as words. When 
her hand met his in the dance, it was almost 
impossible for him to resist the desire to press 
it to his lips in the purest homage; but he was 
too scrupulous of the proprieties on the occa- 
sion of a private masquerade to allow his 
feelings to tempt him to infringe the strictest 
rules. For one thing he waited with fiery im- 
patience—for supper, when the etiquette of the 
ball required that all masks should be removed. 

He hovered continually about the Star, that 
he might follow her to the supper-room, and be 
near her when the full light of her beauty 
dawned upon the scene. Presently she seemed 
conscious of his watchfulness, and to make an 
effort to escape him. For ashort time he lost 
her; he was uneasy, unhappy. The signal for 
supper had half emptied the ball-room; he 
hurried through the parlors, the little boudoir 
at the end of the larger apartment, out into 
the hall, looked up and down the stairs and 
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flower-wreathed corridors, just in time to see a 
figure, enveloped in a long black cloak and 
hood, stealing unattended out the front door. 
It might have passed for some nun or friar to 
an ordinary observer; but the keen eyes of 
Feramorz were not to be deceived. Something 
in the step, and then a half glimpse of a span- 
gled blue slipper convinced him that his morn- 
ing star was setting forever, unless he boldly 
followed in pursuit of the fair masquer who 
thus strangely glided from the ball, alone, and 
obviously to escape the necessity of revealing 
her identity. 

Hardly had the door closed after her when it 
was again thrown open, and he sprang out on 
the pavement in time to see the cloaked figure 
take refuge in a plain, close carriage, which 
was driven rapidly away. MHeedless of the 
fact that he had no cloak to cover his fine 
array, and that the night was chilly, Feramorz, 
guitar in hand; looked about him for some 
means of following the fugitive. As it was too 
early for the masqueraders to be leaving, only 
two or three carriages were drawn up in the 
vicinity, and these of course were waiting for 
their legitimate occupants. Here was a dilem- 
ma. However, in the colored person who was 
nodding on the seat of one of these, he recog- 
nized the coachman of a friend, and resolved 
to press him into the service. 

‘* Hallo, Cesar! wake up! I want you to 
follow that lady—that coach, I mean, which 
has just driven off’’—and he sprang inside. 

‘*Tank you, massa, I isn’t a hack,” replied 
Cesar, majestically. ‘‘ Dis ’stablishment be- 
longs to missus, and you’d bettah git out, 
quick.”’ 

‘‘Pshaw, Cesar! I know your mistress and 
you, too. I’m Philip Van Pearse. Mrs. Flow- 
erdelis would be happy to oblige me with the 
loan of her carriage a few moments, if she knew 
I wanted it. She has just gone to supper, and 
will not require it for an hour yet. Come, my 
boy, keep up with them, and I’ll give youa 
dollar.” 

Cesar felt a gold coin (doh’t be incredulous ; 
Feramorz most likely brought it with him from 
that magic oriental country where gems and 
gold still circulate at par) pressed into his hand 
through the little window beside him, and 
overcome by the bribe, started his fine pair of 
coal-black steeds after the retreating vehicle, 
which, to the young man’s surprise, kept on 
its way down town until far past all fashionable 
quarters. 

** Perhaps it is going to some of the hotels,”’ 
he thought. Butno; it kept on until it turned 








off Broadway, along Prince Street to the west, 
finally bringing up before a rather dilapidated 
three story brick on Sullivan. The house did 
not seem to be a tenement house, and the lo- 
cality, though shabby, was not at all disreput- 
able. 

Just as Cesar brought his horses around on 
to this street, the first carriage drove off; Fera- 
morz saw the door of the house open, as if the 
comer had been looked for; there was a faint 
gleam of gaslight from the hall, the door was 
shut and all was dark. Springing out, he ran 
up the steps and took the number of the place 
by the light of the carriage-lamps: it was all 
hecould do. He felt surprised, ashamed, almost 
suspicious, and doubtful if he should pursue 
the adventure further; when, returning down 
the steps, he saw something glittering on the 
sidewalk, and picked upa spangled blue slipper. 

This little silken article, its white satin lin- 
ing yet warm with the foot which had worn it, 
thrilled him all over with joy. It brought 
back to him, as vividly as if he still claspec her 
hand in the dance, the whole aspect of the 
beautiful unknown ; the purity which seemed 
to emanate light from her; the freshness of 
youth and innocence in the complexion, in the 
manners ; the girlish music of the voice which 
had ventured a few ‘‘low replies’”’ to his en- 
deavors to draw her into conversation. With 
this in his hand, he bade Cesar drive back, 
while he relapsed into a dream over the lost 
slipper from which he hardly cared to be aroused 
by his return to the masquerade. Thrusting 
it beneath the ‘‘ vest confined by a flowered 
girdle of Kashan,’”’ he removed his mask, and 
resumed his place in the gay company. 

When Philip Van Pearse attended his lady 
mother to their home, when the masquerade 
was among the things which were, and the 
garments of Feramorz were cast weariedly over 
a modern chair, the silver spangles rose and 
fell with his breast, as he dreamed a kaleido- 
scope dream of the ball ending with the rise of 
the Star of Dawn, the light from whose eyes 
fell on him like sunshine, warming him through 
and through with their thrilling power. 

In fact the sun was rather too bright upon 
his face as he sprang out of bed at about eleven 
o’clock A. M., remembering, as he went to his 
breakfast, that to-day he was to be at the Hud- 
son iver Railroad Depot at a little before three 
to welcome and escort to his mother’s a young 
lady third cousin of hi¢, whom he had not seen 
since she was a little girl, but with whose 
parents Mrs. Van Pearse had spent the month 
of August, and who was returning the hospi- 
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tality shown her by a cordial invitation to the 
daughter to come and enjoy some of the gaye- 
ties of city winter life. 

He inwardly voted it a nuisance that he 
should be obliged to play the polite attendant, 
through the very best part of the season, to a 
little country girl; and now he felt positively 
out of humor to think that he must go to the 
depot, when his mind was bent in another 
direction. He had resolved to call at the three 
story brick on Sullivan Street, on one pretence 
or another, and find out who lived there. He 
was naturally bold and dashing in his actions, 
and now, fortified by the slipper, which at 
worst he could make an excuse out of, as wish- 
ing to return it to the owner, he was bent upon 
satisfying his eager curiosity. 

He felt quite relieved when told by his 
mother, who came to him at his solitary break- 
fast to make the announcement, that the ex- 
pected guest had arrived by an early train, and 
was now in her room, resting after her journey. 

‘Be sure and return to lunch,’’ added Mrs. 
Van Pearse, when she saw he was going out. 
‘* Annie’s a sweet girl; I know you will like 
her; and she’s rather sensitive, and might feel 
hurt if you were not here to welcome her.”’ 

*““T’ve no doubt she’s sugar itself, mother 
dear, you praise her so much; but I shall not 
want any lunch, after breakfasting at this 
hour, and I have an engagement which will 
keep me until dinner time. Make my excuse 
to Miss Sumner, if you please, ma chere mére.”” 
And the wilful son hurried off. 

Not that he was usually disrespectful to his 
mother, or unamiable to any one; Philip was 
rather above the average of his class of young 
men in moral and mental qualities ; but he had 
been told that this Annie Sumner would not 
be a bad match for himself, inasmuch as she 
was pretty, and educated, and the heir to any 
number of acres whose western boundary was 
defined by the lordly Hudson, and upon which 
a castle and other improvements already stood. 

Mrs. Van Pearse had seemed charmed with 
this young relative, and for almost the first 
time in her life had suggested to her son that 
she should contemplate a matrimonial alliance 
with satisfaction. Of course, this had the op- 
posite effect from the one wished. Philip had 
been too much flattered to be pleased” with the 
idea that it was going to be a good thing for 
him to meet this young lady—it might be a 
good thing for her, if he should happen to be 
pleased, which was not at all probable, etc. 
etc., with the abominable masculine self-con- 
ceit, so much worse than feminine vanity. 





The first stage which passed the corner took 
Philip down town, within convenient walking 
distance of Sullivan Street. A few minutes 
later he was pounding away at the old-fashioned 
brass knocker of the brick house, which he saw 
by the daylight to be more neatly kept than 
most of its neighbors. He was somewhat con- 
fused when the door was opened by a silver- 
haired Quaker woman of the most sedate and 
respectable type of the middle class of society. 
He made a profound bow. 

‘“‘Excuse me, madam, but your daughter, 
who was at Mrs. Jonquil’s fancy ball last night, 
lost—’’ 

‘‘T have no daughter; and, if I had, she 
would not go to the world’s balls. Thou must 
be mistaken, young man.” 

‘The young lady who boards or resides with 
you. She lost an article of dress which I 
should be most happy to return to her.’’ 

‘‘There is no young woman in this house. 
Perhaps thee is mistaken in the number,” and 
she began gently to close the door. 

‘*No, no,’’ uttered Philip, hurriedly; ‘‘ this 
is the place. I saw her come in, and took the 
number. Are you the only occupants of the 
house ?’’ 

‘John, and I, and the handmaiden who 
serves us !”’ 

The handmaiden! He thought of Cinderella. 
He was so sure of what he had seen that he 
stretched out his hand to prevent the closing 
of the door. 

‘‘This servant of yours. 
one I am in search of.”’ 

‘‘Here she cometh from the grocery store. 
If thou speak with her, let it be in my pre- 
sence.’’ 

He looked, and saw a stout, chubby German 
girl coming up, her bare red arms loaded with 
brown paper parcels. The ridiculousness of 
his fancy that that ethereal creature whom he 
had touched on her flight, might have been 
given to cinders and servitude, and of the whole 
of his proceedings smote him forcibly. He 
bowed hastily to the Quaker dame, and with a 
crimson face hurried off, without waiting to try 
his slipper on the fat foot of Christina. 

Here was mystery. He could have persuaded 
himself that the whole scene of the previous 
night had been an illusion, were it not for the 
tangibility of the blue silk and spangles, which 
gave great warmth and protection to his breast 
from the winter air, by being placed in the in- 
side pocket of his overcoat. He would not be 
baffled as Jong as there was anything more to 
be done. He went to Mrs. Jonquil’s to pay his 
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respects, and to ask her if she knew what one 
of her guests it was who wore the diamond 
star. Mrs. Jonquil replied that she did not; 
that she herself had been curious to ascertain 
who it was, but that she did not see her at 
supper nor after. Then he asked if she had 
Niends in Sullivan Street. She stared at him, 
as N doubting his sanity, and said ‘‘ No” very 
decidedly. Mr. Van Pearse had a mind to tell 
her what had caused him to ask the question ; 
but in view of her great gift for disseminating 
useful knowledge, he concluded to retain his 
secret. 

Certainly, it was strange. Noone could have 
been admitted without a card. The dress of 
the fair unknown was as costly as it was be- 
coming. The diamond forming the centre of 
the star was of itself alittle fortune. For such 
a star to set in Sullivan Street! Philip went 
home, so busy with conjecture that he had 
forgotten the existence of their guest, until he 
entered the house. The sable servant who 
took his overcoat and hat in the hall sug- 
gested :— 

‘Massa bettah step up to his room and 
brush hisself. Dar’s very nice young lady in 
de parlor.’’ 

Philip gave a little scornful laugh; but, 
nevertheless, sprang up the stairs two at a 
time, and made a rather careful toilet. 

‘* Really,’’ he observed to himself in the mir- 
ror, ‘‘ where Hannibal condescends to admire, 
my judgment will, doubtless, approve. He’s 
no mean critic of the people who honor this 
mansion by their company. He’s quite a con- 
noisseur of female beauty and dress, though 
he likes a little too much style.” 

Putting on an air of cordiality to atone for 
his late appearance, he descended to the draw- 
ing-room, and was introduced to his very remote 
relative, Annie Sumner. The perceptible curi- 
osity in the eyes of these two, who had heard 
so much of each other, gave place, in his at 
least, to pleasure and admiration. His antici- 
pated trial of being compelled to do the dutiful 
to a country cousin melted into the possibility 
that he might even be proud of the task. 

She had that air of purity and seclusion that 
violets always wear; a freshness, a fairness 
indescribable, unmarred by bashfulness. She 
met his glance with a full, quiet look not in the 
least timid—only maidenly. An abundance of 
bright wavy hair, the loveliest complexion of 
lilies and roses, a sweet mouth, sweeter eyes— 
Philip was charmed. As he looked at her, 
she reminded him of the beautiful unknown. 
Her complexion and hair were of the same 











order. Her 


She was not so perfect; oh no! 
face had not that dazzling perfection which he 
had no doubt was hidden under that detestable 
mask. That seraphic being had fairly floated 
upon the air, so light was her step, so aerial 
her motions, while this lovely guest was only 


quietly graceful and fair. If it had not been 
for the blue slipper, he might have been more 
delighted than he was; that had woven about 
him such a blinding tissue of splendor that 
he could no longer see clearly into everyday 
matters. 

During the dinner and the pleasant evening 
at home which followed, Philip was forced to 
make himself agreeable by the piqueing spirit 
and vivacity of their guest. He was surprised 
at the wit hidden within her sweetness like a 
bee in the heart of a rose; he prided himself 
in refined and delicate repartee ; but he found 
in her his match. There was an archness in 
her laughter which was enchanting. He no 
longer wondered at his mother’s liking, nor at 
the enthusiasm of sable Hannibal; the young 
girl had powers to win love and admiration 
freely. Overflowing with the happiness of 
youth®and health, unspoiled by the follies of 
fashionable life—here was his ideal maiden 
found at last. That he did not fully appreciate 
her was owing to the infatuation which had 
taken possession of him. 

‘It is really too bad that you were not in 
town sooner,’’ he remarked among other things. 
‘*We should have been so pleased to have 
taken you to Mrs. Jonquil’s masquerade last 
night. It was a very successful affair for one 
of the kind. I should have thought, mother, 
that you would have written to hasten Miss 
Sumner’s visit.” 

‘* Your mother was telling me about it before 
you came home. It must have been charming. 
I understand that the Vale of Cashmere con- 
tributed to the array of guests—a young poet, 
the sweetness of whose kitar bewitched the 
souls of all the veiled beauties who listened. I 
should, indeed, have liked the privilege of 
hearing him.”’ 

The mirthful side glance which shot through 
him from Annie’s eyes, as she said this, made 
him feel uncomfortable. There was a good 
deal more in her look than in her words. It 
would almost seem as if she had known or sus- 
pected what a fool he had made of himself. 


Ten days flew by. Never was there a man 
more agitated by conflicting sentiments than 
Philip. He was charmed with his Cousin (he 
had got so far as to call her cousin) Annie. 
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When in her presence he was sure that he was 
getting madly inlove with her. But as soon as 
he was alone in his room, out came the little 
slipper from his inside coat pocket, and he lost 
himself in dreams over the unknown, exquisite 
being whom it was impossible for him to forget. 
He dared not speak to Annie of love, for he 
was morally certain that if any chance threw 
the loser of the slipper in his way, he should 
yield to her influence, even if plighted to an- 
other. 

There was a fine struggle between imagina- 
tion and reality. On the one hand, mystery, 
novelty, adventure, to excite his fancy to the 
utmost ; on the other, the actual presence of 
the sweetest, brightest of girls, whose silvery 
laughter, flashes of wit, delicious singing, and 
transient tears, to say nothing of an occasional 
rosy blush, certainly ought to have got the 
better of that flitting phantom of a single night. 

Ten days brought Christmas. Santa Claus 
visited the grown-up children at Mrs. Van 
Pearse’s. It is needless to enumerate the vari- 
ous pretty and expensive gifts which Annie 
found beside her plate on Christmas morning. 
Some of these came from home, some frém her 
aunt, and one—a magnificent, perfume-exhal- 
ing bouquet, in a costly jewelled holder—she 
guessed at once came from Philip. As for him, 
he had his usual allowance of smoking-caps, 
slippers, etc., and a little paper parcel, which 
he proceeded to untie very leisurely, as he 
sipped his coffee. Annie chanced to be looking 
at him, and saw the crimson flush mount to 
his face as he caught sight of the gift inside ; 
but whatever it was, he hastily rolled it up 
again, and thrust. it into his pocket. 

‘*You ought to let us see all your presents, 
Cousin Philip.” 

‘* Perhaps the giver would object.”’ It was 
well for him to give her to understand that she 
had not his full confidence; it might tend to 
check hopes which might be destined to disap- 
pointment. 

After this he grew stupid for the rest of the 
meal, losing his appetite, owing to putting 
powdered sugar on his hashed potatoes, and 
salt on his waffles. As soon as he could de- 
cently be excused from the table, he stole up 
to his room to compare notes. The mate of the 
blue-spangled slipper was in the brown paper 
parcel! He putthem together. He had a pair 
now. She must have sent it to him! Oh, tor- 
menting and delicious perplexity! She knew 
him—not as Feramorz.only, but his real name 
and address, as was proved by her sending 
him this reminder. 





In vain he questioned his mother and Hanni- 
bal as to how the package had arrived. So 
many brown paper parcels had come home the 
previous day by so many different errand boys, 
Hannibal could recollect nothing especial. 

One ray of hope streamed over his mystifica- 
tion. Invitations were out for another fancy 
ball to come off New Year’s Eve. The success 
of Mrs. Jonquil’s had been such as to tempt 
Mrs. Daffodil to follow with another. His ex- 
pectation was that the fair unknown would be 
present again, when he trusted to wit and de- 
termination to discover who she was, and to 
get a sight of that beautiful countenance whose 
lovely possibilities haunted him. He gave a 
great deal of thought to his costume. Ofcourse, 
it must not be the same as before. Finally he 
concluded to go as the Prince, carrying around 
with him the slipper, vowing to marry the 
lady whose foot it would fit. His mother and 
Annie were going ; but they would not confide 
to him the characters they intended to assume. 
He received the impression, however, that 
Annie was going as a Shepherdess. 

‘*I thought she had more originality,’’ was 
his mental comment. ‘‘She will look very 
fair and pretty ; but I can’t endure these milk- 
and-water characters.’’ 

So Annie’s star sank, while that of the un- 
known was in the ascendant. The ladies were 
engrossed with company and the preparation of 
their costumes; Philip paid them only so much 
attention as they needed; Mrs. Van Pearse 
could see no evidences in the young couple of 
the state of feeling she had wished and antici- 
pated. 

Mrs. Daffodil’s ball was as superb as Mrs. 
Jonquil’s. The Prince, with the blue-spangled 
slipper in his hand, went around in search of 
his Cinderella. He had not been long in the 
rooms before he recognized, or thought he did, 
the lady of whom he was in search. This time 
she was dressed, if possible, more exquisitely 
than before. Her dress was that of a water 
sprite—a transparent silvery tissue waving over 
a pale sea-green robe, lilies in her hair and 
trailing in the crystal waves of her tunic. 
Philip was enraptured. Again he solicited her 
hand for the dance; when it was over, he led 
her to a retired seat in the embrasure of a win- 
dow, and with a meaning air begged her to try 
the slipper. 

**It is the sandal of a seraphic star,’ he 
said, in a warm whisper; ‘‘ but I know that it 
will fit the foot of Undine as well. Alas! I 
cannot swear that I will marry you, if you can 
wear it, for ladies will not be taken, even by 
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princes, now-a-days, without their own con- 
sent, and you might make me break my oath. 
Bat if I dared to hope—if I dared to say—”’ 

She put up‘her hand deprecatingly; she 
would not listen to the impassioned words 
which trembled upon his lips; but he rushed 
on impetuously :— 

**T cannot refrain; my heart is too full. I 
have thought of nothing else, especially since 
you proved that you took some interest in me, 
by sending me the mate to this slipper. Only 
promise to let me know you hereafter without 
this disguise, to give me a chance to prove the 
impression you have made. Make me happy 
by going with me to supper, and allowing me 
to behold that face of which I have dreamed for 
a whole maddening fortnight.’’ 

The fair bosom, nestled in water-lilies not so 
white, heaved, but whether with emotion, or 
suppressed laughter, it was impossible for him 
to tell. Presently she answered, in a low 
voice :— 

‘*Feramorz has indeed turned out to be the 
Prince in disguise. If I had been Lalla Rookh, 
I should consent to put on the slipper. Seek 
me after supper, noble Prince, and if you find 
me, I will accede to your request.” 

So saying, she glided from him. He was 
resolved not to lose sight of her an instant, for 
something in her answer suggested that she 
intended escaping before midnight. However, 
as yet, he had not detected Annie, and seeing 
a shepherdess in the distance, he made his way 
towards her. This shepherdess had black hair, 
and was tall; it was not Annie, and when he 
turned to keep near the water-sprite, she had 
already disappeared. While he was striving to 
trace her in the crowd, his mother, in turban 
and jewels, arrested him, detaining him some 
time in attendance upon her. 

Alas! he saw no more of his Undine. Half 
frantic with disappointment, he could hardly 
be civil when the two ladies descended from 
the dressing-room, wrapped up in their cloaks, 
ready to be escorted home! He was in the car- 
riage with them before he realized how neglect- 
ful he had been of Annie; the masquerade was 
over, and he could not tell what dress she wore, 
who had been polite to her, or whether she 
had enjoyed herself. 

Half ashamed, he ventured to ask her if the 
ball had equalled her expectations. She avowed 
herself quite contented with her share of the 
pleasure ; said she had danced all she wished, 
and had not been neglected. 

“Did you notice that delicate and unique 
costume—the Undine f”’ 

















He endeavored to keep his voice quite care- 
less ; but it betrayed a tremble of conscious- 
ness. 

** Yes, I noticed it. It was quite pretty.” 

**Quite pretty, indeed! It was delicious— 
original! I wish you had chosen some such 
poetical egnceit, Cousin Annie, instead of that 
humdrum shepherdess, with her everlasting 
crook.”’ 

‘* Your compliment is rather a crook-ed one, 
Mister Philip. I’m sorry that I did not please 
your taste more, seeing your devotion would 
have rewarded any trouble I might have taken. 
However, I could never hope to be so alluring 
as your Undine, do what I might.’? She 
laughed, gayly; evidently she was not jealous, 
or she would not be so good-humored. 

Philip’s vanity was just enough piqued to 
save him from the despair into which he was 
settling. He would see if he could not arouse 
a little spark of feeling out of this gay indiffer- 
ence. 

Yes; though more than ever convinced that 
he should never love Annie, he was ungenerous 
enough to seek to interest her inhim. These 
efforts of his went on from day to day. The 
more miserable he became brooding over his 
passion for the mocking vision which had 
evaded him, the more he sought to divert his 
unhappiness by trifling with his gentle cousin. 

He read love-breathing poetry to her in the 
mornings when they were alone together ; twice 
or thrice he had pressed her hand; once he had 
kissed a ringlet of the bright hair which rippled 
down about her throat. The feeling which 
had urged him to this last action was the re- 
semblance her hair had to that of the fair un- 
known; but how could Annie guess this, as 
she blushed at the deed, her soft blue eyes 
drooping beneath his glance? 

Thus the weeks rolled round until the time 
of her visit had expired. Gladly as she would 
have prolonged it at the earnest solicitation of 
Mrs. Van Pearse, she had other reasons for 
declining todo so. Maiden delicacy prompted 
her to fly from Philip, who might think that 
she lingered under the spell of his influence. 
One day his manner would be cold and con- 
strained; another, he would be all devotion, 
saying and looking a thousand things, which, 
to her, all unversed in hollow flatteries or worse 
coquetries, seemed to mean much, setting her 
heart in a glow, bringing the richest light and 
color to her face. Could Philip, man of the 
world as he was, see all this and not be to 
blame, if he were only amusing himself? 

The evening preceding her departure came. 
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Her trunks stood in the hall, ready strapped 
for the journey. The three sat in the library, 
denied to guests, wishing te spend the last 
evening together, as Annie intended to retire 
early, having to arise early in the morning. 

‘The house will be intolerable after you are 
gone!’ said Philip, suddenly, with one of 
those bursts of excitement peculiar to him. 
**Mother, why don’t you persuade Annie to 
stay here always ?’’ 

‘* Why don’t J persuade her? I should like 
such a daughter very much; but Providence 
denied me one; and I presume her parents 
would have something to say against my rob- 
bing me of theirs.’’ 

Mrs. Van Pearse was going out of the room 
as she said this. Both the young people co- 
lored at the first part of her answer. Annie 
took up a book, and pretended to be absorbed 
in an engraving. Philip sat and looked at her. 
She was lovely—most dearly lovable! Would 
it not ‘‘ pay better’”’ to make sure of this living 
treasure before him—this bona jfide incarnation 
of love and sweetness—than to pursue the 
mysterious stranger any longer? He had not 
dreamed that he should miss her so much; 
but now he could not bear the idea of the house 
as it would be to-morrow, with no Annie in it. 
That arch laughter, those light footsteps, that 
fair face—how they had lighted up everything 
with a new charm! It came upon him sud- 
denly, that life would be a blank, if he should 
see them no more. What adaughtershe would 
be for his mother! What a wife she would be 
for him! Wife! the word sounded sweet as 
he applied it to the fair girl before him, whose 
face bent lower and lower over her book, until 
her ringlets, down-sweeping, hid it from sight. 
Mrs. Van Pearse had some errand which de- 
tained her—her son forgot to wonder why she 
did not come back. 

** Annie !”’ 

She did not look up; he bent over and took 
the book away, when he saw tears in the eyes 
which she forced herself to raise to his, 

** Are you sorry to go away f”’ 

‘IT want to see my dear parents, of course, 
Cousin Philip; but I like your mother so much 
—I—feel grieved to part with her.” 

‘*Ts it my mother, alone, whom yon like, 
Annie? I hope not. If I only ventured to 
think you could like her boy a little, too, I 
would ask permission to go home with you, 
and see what your parents had to say about it.’’ 

‘*T never thought you cared much for me, 
Philip’’—the hand he had taken possession of 
was half-withdrawn, and her eyes searched his 
VOL. LXVII.—28 





** Do you know, I fancied you had 
an attachment for some other lady ?”’ 
‘* Well, I hatdly knew my own feelings,”’ 


earnestly. 


stammered he, ‘ until to-night. When I re- 
alized your going away, it seemed as if the 
sunshine had gone out of everything.” 

‘* How about the starlight?’’ she asked, ro- 
guishly, her smothered dimples breaking out 
of their hiding-places. 

‘*T have come to the conclusion that every- 
day sunlight is the best thing to live with,” he 
answered, after a moment’s embarrassment. 
‘‘ Do not torment me, Annie ; let me know my 
fate at once !”’ 

When Mrs. Van Pearse came back into the 
library, ber children sat hand in hand; the 
blushes of one, and the triumphant joy of the 
other face told her how matters had progressed, 
It was arranged that Annie should defer her 
departure one day, to enable Philip to make 
ready to go home with her, and gain the consent 
of her parents to their betrothal. 

The next morning a note came to him by the 
city courier. On a dainty sheet of paper was 
written daintily :— 


Feramorz: Bring my blue-spangled slippers 
Sullivan Street this evening, at eight 
I want them. STAR. 





to 
o’clock. 


This note agitated Philip more than he dared 
to confess. Why had it been sent just when 
it was too late to make him happy? Bat was 
he not happy? the most blessed and happiest 
of men? Had he mistaken the feelings which 
only an hour before seemed so intense and 
real? Would there be any danger in meeting 
her who had interested his imagination only ? 
He glanced over at Annie, whose tender blue 
eyes sank beneath his own. No! he could 
meet Venus herself, fortified with the memory 
of that blush and smile. 

‘It’s high time the slippers were returned,”’ 
he thought, as he buttoned his coat about them 
for the last time, preparatory to his long ride 
down town. His mother and cousin, upon 
hearing that he had an engagement which 
would keep him out all the evening, had con- 
cluded to make a call or two, with Hannibal 
and the carriage ; and they had been gone an 
hour when he left. 

A little whirlwind of conflicting emotions 
raised a great dust amid the dried and with- 
ered sentiments which had once been so green, 
as he thumped on the brass knocker again at 
the three-story brick house. The fat German 
handmaid admitted him to the prim parlor. 
As he entered, there arose from the sofa the 
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only occupant of the room—the same lovely 
vision which he had once pursued hither, in 
the identical dress, and masked as before. 
Dazzled and overcome, he stood still, saying 
nothing. His faith with Annie bound his feet, 
bat he felt a rush of the same maddening feel- 
ings which the vision had before inspired. 

*“ Feramorz,’’ said a voice, very low and ten- 
der, ‘‘I have concluded to let you try the 
slippers.” 

** Too late!” cried Philip, tragically. ‘‘I am 
pledged to another! Ah, why did you not 
sooner summon me to your presence ?’’? And 
he made a motion as if he would tear his hair. 

“Do you regret it, then? Ah, Prince, you 
are very fickle.’’ 

Something in the tones of the voice appeared 
curiously familiar to him. Bewildered and 
agitated, unable longer to restrain his over- 
mastering curiosity, he stepped hastily forward, 
and tore the mask from its wearer. 

** Annie Sumner !”’ 

** Yes, Philip. Would you like to see if the 
slippers fit ?”’ 

The golden ripple of laughter which broke 
on his ears restored him to his senses. He 
seized her in his arms, giving her more kisses 
than she thought proper. 

**I can’t help it, you little deceitful witch ! 
I’m so glad that I’m only in love with one 
woman after all! I’ve been troubled more 
than a little by thinking myself in love with 
two.’’ 

Then, to complete his astonishment, entered 
his own mother along with the Quaker dame 
and her husband John. 

**My Aunt and Uncle Hooker,’’ said the 
Morning Star. 

In a short time all the mystery of the affair 
had been explained away. Mrs. Van Pearse, 
who had a touch of the romance more fully de- 
veloped in her son, had conceived the idea of 
having the young people meet under some 
striking circumstance which would be apt to 
fix their interest. The invitations to the fancy 
ball gave her an idea of how this could be 
effected. The only difficulty was in getting 
Annie to the city in time to have her dress 
prepared, but without her meeting Philip. 
When she wrote to her about it, she asked her 
if she had no friends with whom she could stop 
for acouple of days. Annie replied that she had 
an uncle and aunt, old-fashioned people, living 
in the same hoase in the city in which they 
went to housekeeping thirty years before ; that 
she had visited them once or twice before, and 
loved them dearly, despite their quaintness. 











Her oenly fear was that Aunt Rachel would not 
consent to any such worldly proceeding as the 
preparation for a ball; however, she would 
try to win her over to it. Mrs. Van Pearse 
had sent her carriage to the depot to see her 
guest safely to Uncle Hooker’s; had made the 
acquaintance of the Quaker couple, and repre- 
sented that Annie would go to this private party 
under her protection and auspices, and would 
return home very early. 

Aunt Rachel, who made a pet of Annie, was 
not very difficult to persuade. Mrs. Van Pearse 
went to her friend, Mrs. Jonquil, and procured 
another card of admission; her own carriage 
took Annie to the party, and Hannibal had 
especial orders to come at twelve and return 
her safely to Sullivan Street. The diamond 
star was formed of some of Mrs. Van Pearse’s 
own jewels. 

Keeping up the deception was an after- 
thought. When Annie found herself pursued 
by Philip, whose identity his mother had re- 
vealed to her, she was delighted with the success 
of their little romance; the slipper was pur- 
posely left on the step. The next morning 
Mrs. Van Pearse sent éarly for her; they ex- 
pected that Philip would recognize her when 
they met, and a gay laugh would be the end of 
the affair. She cautioned Aunt Hooker before 
she left, if any young gentleman called, with a 
blue slipper, which she had lost, not to give 
him any information; and the good lady em- 
phatically consented, not thinking such an 
errand strictly proper. 

When it was seen that he did not recognize 
the Star of Dawn in his country cousin, it was 
concluded to watch him, and see how much of 
a simpleton he was going to make of himself. 
The two ladies had a great deal of amusement, 
which their victim did not suspect. The pre- 
sent of the slipper on Christmas continued the 
mystery. It was quite easy, at the second 
masquerade, to keep him from recognizing his 
cousin. As for her, she began to feel troubled 
at the serious air he put on, and was tempted 
then to betray herself to him, thinking that 
would put an end to his fancied passion ; but, 
in the meanwhile, she, too, had become in- 
volved beyond extrication. Oh, if he should 
think that she had done it on purpose to try and 
entrap him, she should be so mortified as never 
to wish to see him again. 

Her aunt, quite satisfied with her little ro- 
mauice, told her to let him find it out when the 
best opportunity occurred—there was no haste 
about it. 

** How could you make up your mind to 
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declare yourself to a humdrum shepherdess f’’ 
asked Annie, maliciously, as they sat partaking 
of the apples, ruts, and cider, which kind Aunt 
Rachel brought forth for their entertainment. 

“If I'd only had the taste and originality of 
en Undine—”’ 

**You hav’n’t tried on the slipper yet,’’ he 
said, to change the subject. ‘‘ Come, let us all 
see if you are the true Cinderella. 


————_ + woe o-—— — 


THOUGHTS ON THE PAST. 


**Wuat happy days were our childhood’s 
days! never were we so happy as then! how 
joyous and light-hearted ! no care or sorrow 
seemed to cross our path.’’ These, and such 
simiiar words we often hear from our friends 
and companions. Is it not true? Is not the 
pleasing remembrances of our childhood’s as- 
sociations, companions, and even pastimes, 
fixed on our minds, never to be forgotten ? How 
well we remember the time when our hearts 
would beat with joy to see the merry faces of 
our school-fellows, and join in their ringing 
laugh! How we longed to enjoy a skip, or a 
toss of the ball, with them! And then, when 
our irksome studies were over (as we thought 
them), how happy we were to throw our books 
on one side and hasten home to the loved ones 
there |! 

Those were happy days; for could we not 
tell our mother of all our childish griefs and 
sorrows? and, when we fancied danger was 
near us, how safe we felt near her; and how 
carefully she watched over us! Happy, happy 
childhood! I fancy I hearsome say, '‘ Though 
we were under the parenta] roof, we had our 
griefs even then.’’ True, we had. How many 
of us, when children, have had to grieve over a 
sick parent; how noiselessly we moved about, 
fearing to make their pains more acute, and 
how relieved we were when told they were 
better ; we felt, then, as if we could jump for 
joy. But how often has our loved circle been 
broken by death! How sad we felt when our 
pet, the cherished playmate, the sunshine of 
our home, was laid in the cold, dark grave! 
These, indeed, were times of sorrow; but we 
look upon them as light, compared to what 
they have been since. 

Time sped on. School-days were over; our 
schoolmates were separated far and wide. We, 
too, must leave the parental roof to join in the 
busy turmoil of the world. What preparation, 
what advice from our friends, what tears were 
shed over us when the time came for us to bid 
farewell to all most dear at home ! 





‘*Sad was the parting hour!’’ We did not 
know till then the depth of the affection we 
had to those that surrounded us. We like to 
linger on the past, and wish it over again ; but 
it has gone—gone forever! At first we thought 
we could rot stay from home; we could not 
get along without the help and guidance of 
those we had been accustomed to look to; but 
when we had fresh duties to perform, and new 
companions to associate with, we felt reconciled 
to the separation. Though resigned, how we 
longed for the time when we should once more 
join the home circle! Perhaps many such 
seasons have gone by to most of my readers ; 
and how do we feel now, when returning to the 
home of our childhood for a short time to have 
sweet converse with all the dear ones there ? 
We cannot too highly prize our home; for we 
do not know how long it may be home to us. 
Let us, then, cherish those we love, lest they 
be snatched from us by the icy finger of death, 
no more to be seen in this world, Some of us 
may have parted from them forever—no, not 
forever, for they are waiting to welcome us 
where parting will be no more. 





I SEE THEE WHEN THE TWILIGHT 
FOLDS. 


BY UNA. 


I ser thee when the twilight folds 
Its robes of silver gray, 
Soft as an angel’s downy wing, 
Above the sleeping day ; 
When silence broods o’er land and sea, 
My heart flies fondly back to thee. 


Love oft rebels 'gainst fate’s decree, 
Though duty bade us part, 

Bade each to walk life’s weary way 
With a divided heart; 

And twilight oft brings back the past— 

The happy hours too bright to last. 


When, borne on memory’s airy wings, 
My thoughts go back to thee, 

I know that twilight to thee brings 
Thoughts of the past and me; 

It brings the words so fraught with pain 

To both: We may not meet again. 


And yet, though bitter is the thought, 
Perhaps ‘twas best to part, 

Ere cold distrust had banished love, 
Or time had chilled the beart; 

For now we only know we meet 

To love, to part, but not forget. 


When twilight’s sombre shadows creep 
O'er life’s declining day, 

When burst our souls their prison-doors, 
And break their bands of clay, 

At last united may we soar 

Through worlds of light for evermore. 
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THE FATAL BRIDEGROOM. 
BY M. B. D. 


Tue other day, when wife and I were riding 
to town to do up a few odd chores for the family, 
who should we see walking along the road but 
Dr. Smith, the very parson that married our 
Jeremiah to Farmer Dobbs’ gal. 

** Hello, parson!” says I, stopping the mare, 
“*how d’ye do? Iain’t seen you since you 
did up that ere little job for my youngster.” 

The parson’s generally reckoned a jolly 
kind of man enough, but he walked up to us 
kind of solemn as we halted. 

**Good-day to you, friend G , and to you 
also, madam; it has indeed been many days 
since we have met.” 

I knew from his pompous manner that he 
alluded to wife and I not havin’ been to meet- 
in” of late; so I thought I’d smooth up matters 
a little. 

‘Yes, indeed,” says I, drawin’ my face as 
long as I could, ‘‘we’ve had such drawbacks 
with the bad roads, and the mare’s being lame, 
‘and my old woman, here, down half the time 
with the rheumatiz, that we ’ve been fair run 
aground up our way lately for want of a good 
sermon.”’ 

This did the business, and our parson looked 
smiling in an instant, that is, about as jolly as 
a persimmon tetched with frost, which is doin’ 
pretty well for a parson. 

‘And how is your son, madam, and his 
bride ?”’ he asked, turning to Mrs. G——-, who 
sat on the back seat. 

‘‘Oh, fust-rate,”’ said my wife; ‘they ’re 
jest as happy as two chippy birds; and I often 
can’t help thinking what a goose I was to sit 
and ery that day all through the ceremony.” 

‘* Well, well,’’ answered the parson, ‘‘ wed- 
dings are solemn things, madam, after all; but 
your son’s wedding was nothing to one I offici- 
ated at the other day.” 

‘* Why, doctor, what on airth do you mean ?”’ 
put in my wife, who, like women in general, 
ig very easily aroused in the curiosity way. 

‘“* Why, madam,”’ he replied, ‘‘I married a 
beautiful young girl.”’ 

** You married her!’ screeched my wife. 

‘*Ah! ahem! I mean I performed the cere- 
mony,’’ explained the parson, blushing clean 
through his yellow skin; ‘‘ and, sad to relate, 
I buried her on the same day.”’ 

‘Dear me! how terrible!” cried my wife, 
actually turning pale, and no wonder. ‘* Was 
itconsumption? Oh no; I guess it must have 
been cholera, since they couldn't keep the 








body. Poor young man! how desolate he 
must be !’’ 

**Don’t pity him, madam,”’ said the parson, 
looking mysteriously around him; “she was a 
victim of neither cholera nor consumption. 
And what is stranger yet,’’ he continued, low- 
ering his voice, ‘‘it is not the first case of the 
kind that has occurred in the bridegroom’s 
family. Ten years ago I married his eldest 
brother to a lovely girl, and, strange to say, F 
was forced to bury his wife, too, on the very 
same day, and in the same manner.” 

** Sakes !’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ it’s really a dan- 
gerous thing to be concerned in, parson ; you 
ought to let the police into such a piece of 
business as that.’’ 

“* What !” cried the parson, ‘‘ go to the police 
with a private family matter likethat? Never!’’ 

Sometimes, when the parson had worked 
himself up rather high in his sermons, I had 
fancied there was something kind of flighty 
about him; but now I made quite sure that he 
was raving mad, or else about as black a villain 
as ever walked the earth. Just as he was 
going to speak again I drove off. 

**Good-day, parson,” says I, a little stiff, 
“we 've lots on hand this morning, and must 
be moving. Good-day !”’ 

So saying, without noticing my wife, who 
wanted to talk more, and kept kicking my 
boots under the seat as a hint, I whipped up the 
mare, leaving the parson standing in the road. 

**T declare, Jed,’’ scolded my wife, ‘‘if you 
ain’t the provokingest man that ever was. I 
wanted to hear more about that awful queer 
family, and there you went and drove off right 
in the middle of it. Dear! dear! there ’s mur- 
dersomewhew in that business, you may depend 
on it.” 

‘* Of course there is,’? I answered; “ and I 
tell you, wife, the less you and me knows about 
it the better. Sooner or later things of this 
kind come to light, and then look out for being 
called to court as a witness.”’ 

“That's so, Jed,’”’ replied my wife, “‘ but, 
my goodness! ain’t it awful to think of? It’s 
worse than Bluebeard! What family can it 
be, I wonder? He seemed kind of disinclined 
to tell us, did you notice ?”’ 

**Of course I did. You don’t think the man 
would go and let out anything of that kind be- 
fore a woman, do you? He might as well 
publish it.’’ 

“Umph! What did you marry a woman 
for, if they ’re so dreadfu!?’’ retorted my wife. 

** Because,” says I, chuckling, ‘1 didn’t 
care to keep my marriage particularly secret.’’ 
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Well, to tell the truth, we had a few more 
words not over-tender and affectionate ; but we 
soon made up, and so drove into town, still 
talking over the unnatural business, and won- 
dering at our parson’s having a hand in such 
work. 

All the rest of that day we couldn’t talk or 
think about anything else; but we both re- 
solved to keep the matter to ourselves for fear 
of getting into some scrape or other. 

Finally, after tea, my wife said: ‘‘ Jed, I 
declare I shall have nightmare all night if I 
don’t find out something more about that busi- 
ness. What do you say to callin’ in at the 
parson’s on your way to brother Tim’s. You 
could get up some excuse or other to stop.” 

Well, the long and short of it is, like Adam 
of old, I was tempted by the curiosity of ‘‘ the 
woman,’’ and so dropped in to offer the parson 
the use of my new seed-sower in case he 
needed it. 

The parson’s room was full of folks, and 
I talked about different things until at last I 
couldn’t hold out no longer; so I just drew the 
parson out in the entry, and whispered :— 

‘Doctor Smith, if you wouldn’t mind in- 
trusting me with the name of that bridegroom, 
I might some time be of use to you in the mat- 
ter, as I can testify to your general character 
and—” 

“Of use! character!” interrupted the parson, 
opening his big eyes wider yet. ‘‘ Why, my 
dear friend, what do you mean?” 

‘Hush !’? I whispered, ‘‘ we will be over- 
heard! I merely ask to know the name, in 
case you are willing to give it to me. Rest 
assured, my dear sir, your secret, dark though 
it may be, is safe with me. J shall never be- 
tray you.” 

The parson colored—got purple—turned from 
me an instant, and I could see that his frame 
was convulsed by some great inward struggle. 
At last he turned towards me, and gave vent 
to his feelings in one long hideous shout—of 
laughter. 

““Why, my dear Mr. G——.,,’’ he yelped out, 
holding his sides in the mean time, and actu- 
ally drawing half a dozen people out in the 
hall by his outrageous racket. ‘‘ Why, my dear 
sir, isit possible? Didn’t I tell you that man’s 
name? He! he! ho\ ho! Darksecret, indeed ! 
Why, you see, you drove off in such a hurry I 
had no chance to tell you—he! he! ho! ho! 
ho! Why the man’s name was Berry; and so 
of course I had to Berry his wife when I mar- 
ried her to him! Don’t you tuke?’? And he 


laughed harder than ever. 
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Yes, I took, and I put too. 

Mrs, G——- was even more indignant than I 
was. But she always clinches off any allusion 
to the story with— 

** Well, it served you right! 
you ’ll be more careful not to drive off in the 
very middle of a story.” 


Another time 





TEMPER. 


Ir that disposition of the mind, which we 
call temper, be good, what a blessing it may 
prove ! but when bad, of how many evils is it 
the cause f 

‘How many do we hear excusing the most 
unpardonable offences by saying, ‘‘ It was only 
temper.”’ They little think to what ‘‘ only tem- 
per,’’ if unchecked, may lead. 

How many have, in an evil hour, through 
temper, committed deeds, and spoken words, 
of which a whole lifetime has not been sufficient 
to repent. Deeds, that have arisen to accuse 
and torment them in their dying hour. 

How bitterly Henry regretted the hasty words 
which caused the death of Thomas a Becket! 
But the words were spoken, and no after re- 
morse could recall them. Yet we can say, 
‘only temper.” 

I am afraid it is because temper is so common 
a fault with otherwise good persons, that we 
are so ready to excuse it. How often do we 
hear it said, ‘‘I should not think there was 
much in any one who had not a spice of tem- 
per.”? And this conclusion, in many cases, 
has much truth in it; but then it must bea 
governed temper, one under the control of 
reason. A temper, the conquest of which has 
purified the spirit of its possessor. Yes, there 
is the use of temper: it is a trial to purify us. 
Let us use it as such. Let this thought en- 
courage us to strive for victory over it. 

And we who are tried by the teinper of those 
around us, whether it be hasty, or irritable, or 
sullen—no matter what, let us ever remember 
that it is far more irksome to themselves than 
it can be to us; therefore, let us, in a truly 
Christian spirit, help them to bear the burden 
of it. 





Tue foundation of domestic happiness is faith 
in the virtue of woman; the foundation of all 
political happiness is confidence in the integ- 
rity of man; and the foundation of all happi- 
ness, temporal and eternal—reliance on the 
goodness of God. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘EXPERIENCES AT THE SEASHORE.’’ 


Miss Harrie WALLAcE was shown to her 
elegant room at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. She 
put down her neat little satchel, and glanced 
around with great satisfaction. ‘‘ Velvet car- 
pet, rosewood furniture, fronting Twenty-third 
Street—good!’’ She removed the dusty trav- 
elling-hat, bathed her face and hands, gave a 
hasty brush to her curls, and then opened the 
door and looked down the long hall. ‘‘ Why 
don’t papa come? I’m as hungry as a bear!’? 
Happily for the poor famished young creature, 
papa’s portly figure was at this moment seen 
approaching. 

‘* Well, Hal, ready for supper, hey?’’ he 
called when he spied. her. 

‘*T should think I was,’’ rather crossly said 
Miss Hal; ‘‘hav’n’t had a mouthful since 
breakfast.’’ 

‘Come on, then; lock your door.’? And 
Mr. Wallace led the way down to the tea-room. 

And while Miss Hattie satisfied her ravenous 
hunger, I will tell you what she is, viz.: a very 
pretty girl. Iam a judge ofa pretty girl, and I 
consider Miss Hattie a fair specimen ; red lips, 
good teeth, full gray eyes, with long curving 
lashes, and great bunches of auburn curls 
waving rich and soft over her forehead and 
down either side of her oval face. Miss Hattie 
is petite ; but, as every quick graceful movement 
indicates—alas ! must I acknowledge it ?—flirty. 

Miss Hattie, having finished her supper, 
leaned contentedly back in her chair, and cate- 
chized her parent. 

‘* Now, papa, we are here; how long are we 
going to stay ?”’ 

**Can’t possibly tell,’’ answered papa, carv- 
ing with great vigor. 

‘** But how long do you think ?”’ 

‘*Two weeks, probably three—perhaps four.” 

** Aggravating! And what am I to do while 
you are off on business ?”’ 

‘Oh, what you always do: drum a little on 
the piano, and sew your clothes.” 

‘Sew my clothes!’’ here said Miss Hattie 
in great indignation; “I’ll do nothing of the 
kind.’’ 

‘*Then, anything you please.’’ 

A short pause, and then a coaxing little 
whisper. ‘‘ You will take me to the theatre 
every night, of course ?”’ : 

““Uch! of course not !”” 
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** You cross old thing !’’ was the undutiful 
speech that followed. ‘‘ You are sleepy now, 
I know you are; you are always as cross as 
two sticks wher you are sleepy.’’ 

Mr. Wallace answered by a yawn, and pushed 
his chair away from the table. ‘‘I will go to 
bed, then,’’ said he; ‘‘ perhaps I will be ina 
better humor in the morning.”’ 

Miss Hattie followed, shaking her curls a 
little disconsolately. ‘‘I see I shall have to 
look out for myself,’’ she thought. 

It was during that season when even Broad- 
way is deserted; shops looking dusty and 
uninviting, the clerks standing unemployed 
behind the counters, and answering grumpily 
any meek requests made by shabby-looking 
ladies, arrayed principally in green veils, for 
hair-pins, Lisle thread gloves, and the like ; 
at that season when the sound of the omni- 
busses, rolling slowly over the stones, had an 
emptiness plainly indicating the condition of 
the inside of the buss. As for the hotels, they 
were positively ghostly. The heavy tread ofa 
porter, or the light trip of a maid on the muffled 
floors, being the only sounds heard. 

My pretty heroine wandered throngh the 
parlors hour after hour, occasionally stopping 
at the windows, and drumming impatiently on 
the panes, and watching the little news-boys 
and apple-venders on the pavement below. 
True there was some consolation in the large 
mirrors that met her at every turn; I own 
there is an inexhaustible pleasure in seeing 
how one’s dress hangs; but still a variety is 
pleasant. So the third day Miss Hattie deter- 
mined to have a walk, in spite of the heat. 
Bonnet and mantle were donned, and gloves 
(No. 6, double buttons) were drawn on, and 
she sallied forth. Up and down the Fifth 
Avenue, through and through Madison Square, 
and then back to the hotel, “‘ tired to death,’’ 
of course. ‘‘I ll ride up to my room on the 
railway !"’ was her brave determination. Now 
you must know that this same railway was 
Miss Hattie’s horror: she had a dreadful pre- 
sentiment that if she once got on there would 
surely be an accident; she pictured to herself 
the car whizzing violently down the screw, and 
stopping at last with a great thump, mashing 
her poor little head, or, at the least, her bonnet ; 
therefore, her ‘‘ brave’’ determination. 
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‘* Are you going up ?’’ she asked of the con- 
ductor. 

** Yes, miss,’? was the answer. So Miss Hattie 
stepped in and seated herself, quaking. 

Slowly they started; the network door closed 
as if by magic; Miss Hattie’s eyes grew big 
with apprehension ; but up they went safely to 
the next floor; and on the next floor stood a 
young man—a young man with a buff mous- 
tache, and a stylish suit of light gray. Now, 
the young man was the picture of listlessness, 
till he caught sight of the pretty face and au- 
burn curls shining mistily through the network 
door; and as it came nearer, and the door 
opened again as if by magic, his before half- 
formed resolution ripened, and he cried out: 

** Stop! I’m going up.”’ 

The rope was pulled, the car stopped, and in 
he got. Miss Hattie moved gently along the 
seat, and drew her skirts within bounds, there- 
by leaving oceans of room. But the young 
man preferred to stand ; he could see so much 
better, and I am afraid he made good use of 
his eyes, for his little fellow-passenger blushed 
and swept her cheeks with her dark lashes, 
and almost forgot to have the car stopped in 
time to get out at the next landing ; however, 
she managed it, and glided past the young 
man with a charming little bend, and a half 
murmured apology for ‘‘incommoding him.’’ 
Incommoding! he had almost a mind to go 
down on his knees, then and there, regardless 
of the conductor, and swear that he would 
rather she would walk over him than not. He 
restrained this insane impulse, and merely 
bowed, and stammered, and stroked his mous- 
tache ; so she, seeing plainly that she had the 
advantage, got saucy again, and gave him a 
quick look from under her curls as she went off 
that she well knew would ‘‘ finish him.’’ 

And after this young lady got to her room, 
what do you think she did? Seated herself in 
a comfortable chair by the window, and giggled 
—wickedly. Yes, she was well pleased with 
the morning’s adventures, and found herself at 
once in her element. The chair was rocked 
easily back and forth for some time, and then 
suddenly stopped. Miss Hattie’s brows knit in 
a pretty contemplating frown; she seemed in 
deep and earnest thought for a moment, and 
then a radiant smile dimpled about her mouth, 
**T ll wear my bine!’’ she said, alond, and 
went to the bed with a novel, cuddled up, and 
read herself to sleep. 

When Mr. Wallace came home at six o’clock 
and tapped at his daughter’s door, it was opened 
by that young lady rather timidly. The truth 





is, she had been accustomed to wear only a 
plain little dress and linen collar, and she was 
afraid the gorgeous combination of silk and 
lace might meet with her father's disapproba- 
tion. 

But Mr. Wallace was thinking too much of 
his djnner to notice; he merely said: “ All 
ready, I see,’’ and started down the hall. This 
naughty girl, bent on chaining the already von- 
quered, sailed into the dining-room, taking in 
at a glance the whole room, There he was, a 
few tables off, pushing aside the white cravatted 
waiter, who unconsciously impeded his view. 
Miss Hattie ate her dinner gracefully and tran- 
quilly, never once meeting the eager looks fixed | 
upon her, and apparently entirely unaware that 
the giver of the looks ate nothing, and cruelly 
snubbed the aforesaid waiter. But as she was 
leaving the room, and passed close by him, a 
little look dropped from her gray eyes—a little 
look that said, ‘I have not forgotten yout” 
and it was returned by one that said as plainly, 
**T adore you.”’ 

After Miss Hattie’s eleven o’clock breakfast, 
the next morning, she wandered as usual in the 
parlors, and then threw herself languidly into 
the corner of a sofa, pettishly wondering ‘‘ what 
she was to do with herself?” 

‘* It is raining, and of course I can’t go out,” 
she thought, with a despairing look at the 
heavy clouds. 

Here I would remark that this is a very com- 
mon complaint with girls. Can't go out be- 
cause it rains? Nonsense! Lace on thick 
walking boots, loop your dress up over a bal- 
moral, put an aqua scutum around you, the hood 
over your bonnet, and be off. Why, there is 
real pleasure in a tramp on a rainy day, if you 
are arrayed in the very sensible manner I have 
described. There is one objection, however, I 
have not met. Miss Hattie sees it, for she 
stuck out the toe of her slipper, and looked at 
it dolefully. ‘‘7f I did go out,’’ was her inward 
remark, ‘‘I would have to put on boots, and 
I’d rather take a whipping than lace them up.”’ 
Alas! for the laziness of the age! As I sit 
here, writing, a cousin of mine is hobbling 
about the room on one foot and one heel, one of 
her slippers lying out on the balcony where she 
kicked it a while ago, and she being absolutely 
too lazy to goand get it. There! aneedle has 
pricked the unprotected foot, and she is nursing 
it, and whining, ‘‘ Mary, do please go get my 
slipper ; I know I'll have the lockjaw.” But 
I refuse, and smile scornfully at the idea of 
lockjaw ; she calls me ‘‘ unfeeling,’’ and has 
now fished the slipper from off the balcony 
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with an umbrella handle, and is putting it on, 
bemoaning herself the while. 

Miss Hattie was still regarding the toe of her 
little French kid, tapping it pathetically upon 
the carpet, when this pleasing occupation was 
arrested by a pair of arms being thrown around 
her waist, and a very hearty kiss pressing her 
lips. She gave a ridiculous little shriek, and 
then said, gladly— 

‘Why, you dear Bob! when did you come— 
and what brought you ?”’ 

“T have just got in by the boat,’’ said dear 
Bob, ‘‘and I came because father wrote me 
that you were so lonely.”’ 

‘* How very nice in papa, and what grand fun 
we'll have together !’’—and Miss Hattie gave 
her brother an ecstatic pinch, and her languor 
vanished, ‘* And oh, Bob, I am in for a flirta- 
tion !’’ 

‘* At your old tricks again, hey ?’’ said Bob, 
approvingly. 

Hattie nodded and murmured, ‘ So hand- 
some—light moustache,”’ etc. ete. 

Bob was used to this, and listened with 
praiseworthy attention for some time; and then 
interest flagged. ‘‘ Come, now, Hal,’’ he said, 
rising, shaking down his pants, and settling 
his collar; ‘‘ come with me while I get in some 
rations, and we’ll talk of this chap and every- 
body else another time.”’ 

Miss Hattie and Bob industriously “ did’’ 
New York for the next few days, lingering 
away the mornings at the Dusseldorf Gallery, 
or Joupils; driving every afternoon in the 
Park, and patronizing the theatres in the eve- 
ning, ending up with a petile souper at the 
Maison Dorée. Miss Hattie was, too, somewhat 
stage-struck, and ‘‘came’’ Miss Bateman more 
than was absolutely necessary: she invested 
the young man with the buff moustache (whom, 
by the way, she had not seen since her brother’s 
arrival) with all the virtues of a Sir Thomas 
Clifford, and adopted her good papa for Master 
Walter. Unconscious Mr. Wallace! How hor- 
rified he would have been if he had known that 
he was sustaining all the time a theatrical 
character in the fertile imagination of his 
daughter ! 

One morning, Miss Hattie awoke with a 
headache. She lay still for a few minutes, 
hoping it would go off; but no, the dull throb 
continued, and she reluctantly concluded that 

she must keep her room and a lounge for the 
whole day. She told Bob mournfully, when 
he came to her door, that ‘‘she could not go 
out with him, but that he must go without 
her; for his presence would do her no good, 





only harm—all she needed being perfect quiet.’’ 
So the reluctant Bob went off, and his poor 
little sister shut her two eyes and did her best 
endeavors to get well. 

Bob stamped down stairs, buttoning up his 
great-coat, and inwardly bestowing many ana- 
themas upon headaches in general. He hetook 
himself to Broadway, and wandered morosely 
about until, suddenly, a bright thought struck 
him: he stepped into Maillard’s and purchased 
enough goodies to last a regiment for a week 
(well knowing that his sister had a partiality 
for goodies), and then hurried home with them, 
entertaining strong hopes that they would act 
as a charm, and dispel the old headache. 

As he was dashing up stairs, three steps at 
a time (entirely ignoring the vertical railway), 
he came full upon a gentleman leisurely de- 
scending—a gentleman with a buff moustache. 
Both started back with the usual apologies, 
and then as suddenly forward and into each 
other’s arms, where they hugged and thumped 
each other for the space of ten minutes or so, 
sundry exclamations escaping both of ‘‘ Bob, 
you good old fellow!’’ “Hunt, my dear old 
chum !”’ etc. ‘‘And now come up to my room, 
and we will have a regular pow-wow,’’ says he 
of the moustache. 

Bob acquiesced, only seizing a moment to 
rush excitedly into his sister’s room, throw the 
bundle of goodies at her head, mutter some- 
thing about ‘‘old chum, Hunt Fairfax,’’ and 
be off again. 

The ‘‘ regular pow-wow’’ took place in style ; 
both young men in dressing-gowns and smok- 
ing-caps, their meerschaums emitting clouds of 
fragrant smoke, and their boots placed, very 
improperly I acknowledge, upon the window- 
sill. Old college-days were talked over, college 
scrapes recounted with great gusto, college 
flirtations freely discussed. 

** And what became of your inamorata, Miss 
Sallie Hillard, Bob??? Hunt asks. ‘* You were 
pretty far gone in that quarter when I last saw 
you; you threatened suicide, I remember.’’ 

**Ha, ha! so I did,’ answers Bob. “I was 
at her wedding a couple of months ago; pretty 
yet, but rather oldish. I don’t believe you ever 
looked at a girl, a second time in your life, 
Hunt.” 

Hunt blushed guiltily. : 

“Not often, I own; but’”—here he burst 
out in a fit of confidence—‘‘I ’ll tell you what, 
Bub, I am fairly in love now.” 

** Not you ?’’ Bob asked, incredulously. 

“Fairly in love,’? Hunt continued, medi- 
tatingly knocking the ashes out of his pipe, 
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and proceeding to fill it again; ‘‘I ‘ll tell you 
how it happened: I was standing by that ver- 
tical railway as the car was coming up, and as 
it neared me I discovered, seated demurely 
within it, the very prettiest girl I ever saw; 
such an odd style of beauty, gray eyes’’— 

‘*Eh !”’ said Bob, removing his feet from the 
window-sill. 

‘* Fine eyebrows and lashes’’— 

“Yes, certainly,’’ assented Bob, with a nod 
of his head. 

**And auburn curls.” 

“By Jove, I thought so!’’ exclaimed Bob, 
almost leaping from the window. ‘* Why, old 
fellow, it was my sister !’’ 

** Not your sister ?”’ 

“Yes, my sister!’’ 

** My dear fellow! shake hands.” 

** With all the pleasure in life.’’ 

** And when will you introduce me ?”’ 

** She has got an infernal headache to-day, 
but to-morrow I will.” 

**T may depend upon your influence, Bob ?”’ 

** No need to ask that, chum; nothing would 
delight me more.’’ 

To-morrow came, and the impatient Bob 
tapped, tapped at his sister’s door, hurrying 
her to an alarming extent. 

** Bob, why will you do so?’’ she cried at 
last ; ‘‘I’ll never get my hair curled.” 

‘* Girls take so long!’’ snapped Bob. 

“*T am coming right off,’’ she said; and ten 
minutes after she kept her word. 

** Oh, you are ready at last ?’’ says Bob, who 
was leaning resignedly against the door-post. 

** Don’t sneer, you shocking boy! I dressed 
in no time at all.” 

Bob merely shrugged his shoulders. He well 
knew that when a girl declared she had dressed 
in ‘* no time at all,” after having been fully an 
hour engaged in the operation, that there was 
no persuading or reasoning her to the contrary. 

Miss Hattie marched on in dignified silence, 
and when Bob, entirely quenched, asked if he 
might not bring an old chum of his to intro- 
duce to her, she said, ‘‘I know I don’t look 
fit; I dressed in such a hurry; but I suppose 
you may bring him.”’ 

She took her accustomed lounge upon a sofa 
in one of the parlors, and waited with complete 
indifference the arrival of her brother and Fair- 
fax; she even was guilty of a slight yawn, and 
a half wish that Bob’s chum was in Jericho. 
But Bob’s chum was not in Jericho, but there 
before her, bowing low. 

Miss Hattie glanced up hurriedly—a buff 
moustache—a countenance well remembered. 








Poor Miss Hattie! how wofully she blushed, 
and what awkward work she made of the little 
bend necessary in response to the ‘‘ Hunt Fair- 
fax, sister.’’ 

‘**T did not know that—er—Mr.’’—she stam- 
mered. 

‘¢ Mr. Fairfax was here,’’ assisted Bob. “TI 
did not know it myself until yesterday, and 
would have told you, but kept it for an azree- 
able surprise.” 

‘Oh, delightful!’? murmured Miss Hattie, 
in anything but a delighted tone, and witha 
movement of the eyes about the room that 
showed a decided desire to escape. 

‘Bob and I have not met for two years,’’ 
Mr. Fairfax said, in a very commonplace way, 
and sinking negligently down by Miss Hattie’s 
side. 

‘‘Over two years, Hunt,’ observes Bob, with 
asly wink toshow his approbation of the course 
his friend was pursuing. 

‘““Ts it??? said that gentleman, languidly. 
And then, looking full into Hattie’s face, with 
a slight smile, ‘‘ Your sister reminds me some- 
what of a lady I met once before.’’ 

“Tf he can play that game so can I,”’ thought 
a quick little brain. ‘‘ Ah!” she said, sweetly, 
‘“‘[ don’t remember ever to have had the 
pleasure of seeing you before.” 

Bob chuckled. ‘‘ Had him there,” he mut- 
tered beneath his breath. 

Mr. Fairfax received this cutting thrust with 
nonchalance, and only said: ‘* Perhaps not.” 

‘You ’ll go with us to Wallack’s to-night, 
Hunt ?”’ Bob says. 

Hattie blushingly thinks of ‘her ideal, Sir 
Thomas Clifford, and does not urge the invita- 
tion. Mr. Fairfax, not noticing the omission, 
accepts as a matter of course. 

‘* And what shall we do this morning ?’’ he 
asks. _ 

‘*Pray leave me out of your plans, gentle- 
men. I shall be busy all the morning,’’—and 
Hattie nods graciously and makes for the door. 

‘That ’s all bosh,”? Bob said, pettishly, as 
she disappeared ; ‘‘she has got nothing under 
the sun todo; girls are so whimsical. Let’s 
be off.’’ 


A month had passed, and Mr. Wallace talked 
of returning home. ‘‘ You will be glad to go, 
Hal,’’ he said, totally blind to the consterna- 
tion depicted in his daughter’s face. ‘ You 
have had a stupid time of it, poor child! To 
be sure it has been a little better since Bob 
came, and that young Fairfax, by the way, has 
been very kind.”’ 
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Hattie only asked, in a faint little voice, 
** When they were going ?’’ 

** Most likely to-morrow,’’ was the answer ; 
** better pack your trunk.’’ 

Now Miss Hattie bad been having anything 
but a stupid time ; her brother and Fairfax had 
devoted themselves to her amusement, and 
consequently she had enjoyed herself entirely. 

As for Fairfax, he was in a state of bliss in- 
describable. The few and slight favors that 
this little flirt allowed him were valued beyond 
anything; if she graciously accepted his assist- 
ance, instead of her brother’s, in descending 
from the carriage, Fairfax was happy ; or if, in 
a crowd at the theatre, she clung closely to his 
arm for protection, he was triumphant. But 
he was a wise man, and disguised his feelings, 
well knowing that if Miss Hattie knew the 
power she had over him she would exert it to 
a tormenting extent. 

Hattie’s face, as it was reflected in the mir- 
ror the morning they were to leave, almost 
startled her, so white it was. ‘* Pshaw!’’ she 
half laughed, giving both cheeks a vigorous 
pinch, “fone would think I was sorry to go, 
instead of being delighted,” and she picked 
up her shawl and satchel, and gave a hurried 
glance around the room to see that she had 
forgotten nothing. ‘‘I’ll take one more ride 
on the railway,” she thought, as she closed 
her door reluctantly after her. ‘‘I hope the 
car will be going down.”’ 

The car was going down, and as Miss Hattie 
stepped in some one close behind followed. 
Ilattie blushed rosily, as this ‘‘some one” 
seated himself beside her. 

** And you are going?” Fairfax said, mourn- 
fully. 

** And you care ?’’ she asked, gently. 

Fairfax looked up, full into her eyes, 
you wish to know how much I care ?”’ 

‘I can guess how much,’’ she said, a little 
nervously. 

**No, you cannot. I will tell you,’ and he 
leaned towards her gravely. 

‘Pray do not—not here,” she whispered, 
with a frightened look at the conductor, who 
stood there whistling, entirely oblivious of the 
little scene. 

** Then I may another time ?”’ Fairfax asked, 
his eyes flashing. 

Hattie saw that she had committed herself. 
“T only meant,’’ she said, trying to laugh, 
**that—that—here we are.’’ 

Fairfax did not see the, point, but the car 
had stopped, and Mr. Wallace and Bob stood 
waiting. 
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**Come, no time to be lost,’’ Mr. Wallace 
said; ‘‘the stage is atthe door; baggage gone 
half an hour ago. Mr. Fairfax, shall we bid 
you good-by, or will you see the last of us ?’’ 

**T will go down to the boat with you, sir.’’ 

And when they got down to the boat they 
found they had not, indeed, much time to lose : 
crowds pouring on and off, jostling each other, 
and everything in a grand state of hullabaloo 
and excitement. 

** We can’t hear ourselves speak here,’’ said 
Bob; ‘‘come up on deck, Hunt.”’ 

“Tam afraid there will not be time,’’ Hunt 
said, hesitatingly. 

‘*Oh yes, there will be,’? whispered a plead- 
ing voice; ‘‘do come.’’ 

What could Hunt do but go; and what won- 
der, late as it was, that Bob suddenly ex- 
claimed: ‘* We are off, by Jove !”’ 

Fairfax sprang to the side of the boat. Sure 
enough, off they were, and too far off for a jump 
to be possible. 

‘*Make the best of it, Hunt,’’ Bob said, as 
well as he could forlaughing. ‘‘I’llgoshares 
with you till you can send for your baggage.’’ 

Hunt said he must take the next train back, 
and sat down resignedly. Mr. Wallace came 
up and expressed his pleasure at his misfor- 
tune, and declared they would keep him fora 
long visit. ‘‘ When we once get you down 
there you will want to stay,’’ he said. 

Fairfax did not doubt that, and he glanced 
furtively at Hattie to try and discover what her 
feelings were upon the subject. There she sat, 
half sideways, her hand supporting her head, 
her smiling eyes fixed musingly upon the 
water; her curls, flashing bronze in the sun- 
light, shading her cheek; whether this pose 
was intentional or not, n’importe, the picture 
was very pretty and very consoling. Fairfax 
felt sure that she was not displeased at the 
thought of his going, so he brightened up won- 
derfully, and made himself very agreeable— 
and the little journey came soon to an end. 

Two weeks passed quickly away; two very 
busy weeks they were; everything that could 
be crammed into two weeks was crammed in. 
Rides and drives, dances and pic-nics, and tea- 
parties ; the whole neighborhood joined in and 
did their share, and Fairfax was the very life 
of it all. Never was a listless, lazy fellow, 
thinking only of the fit of his boot, or the color 
of his meerschaum, so transformed. In some 
things, however, he was unchangeable; he 
still fondly caressed his buff moustache, still 
walked with the saunter, and talked with the 
drawl habitual to him. 
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There must have been a secret understanding 
between him and Hattie, for there was a con- 
stant allusion to a meeting in a vertical rail- 
way, that sadly puzzled Miss Hattie’s unini- 


tiated friends. But certain I am that no further 
conversation upon the subject had taken place 
between them, or else how could it be that one 
day at the close of the two weeks, as Hunt 
lounged into the drawing-room and found Miss 
Hattie there, cuddled into a corner of a sofa in 
a dark corner of the room reading, as usual, a 
novel, and took his place close beside her, 
drawing the book from her little hands and 
clasping said little hands closely in his own, 
he whispered— 

‘** And now, may I tell you how much I cared 
when you were about to leave me, or rather 
how much I care now that I am about to leave 
you?” 

And Hattie answered with a little laugh and 
blush-— 

‘* Yes, now you may, there being no con- 
ductor within hearing.’’ 

Which is proof positive that this was the 
continuation of the conversation commenced 
on the “Vertical Railway.”’ 





PRACTICAL LESSONS IN DRAWING. 
FIFTH LESSON, 


Berore submitting the examples we have 
prepared for this lesson, it will be necessary to 
make a few observations upon copying. 

We will suppose that you have to copy a 
drawing, perhaps an architectural one. How 
would you commence? Most probably differ- 
ently from your neighbor, who would also com- 
mence differently from his neighbor, and so on, 
unless guided by correct principles. Do not 
imagine that what we state is without feunda- 
tion—it is perfectly true; for, not long since, 
we placed two drawings of the same subject 
before four pupils, and requested them to copy 
them, and each one commenced differently. 
One of them began at the right-hand side, the 
other at the left, another at the top, and the 
fourth in the centre of the drawing. What 
could illustrate more forcibly than these blun- 
ders that attention to the rules of the art is 
absolutely necessary ? 

You ask, ‘‘ How am I to commence??? and 
to this question we will at once reply. First, 
inclose a certain space by means of four lines, 
if for a landscape; or by an oval or cireular 
line, if for a portrait, etc.: this is called the 
boundary line of the drawing, and is used to con- 








fine a certain portion of a landscape or other 
subject. The importance of attending to this 
rule will be obvious to every person; and 
when we treat hereafter of sketching from 
Nature, you will then find how essential it is 
to adopt this method. When the boundary- 
line is formed, your next care should be to 
determine the relative positions of the principal 
objects, points, or features, etc.; and if you 
have attended to the instructions given in the 
former lessons, you will not have much diffi- 
culty in doing so by faint lines and dots. Ina 
landscape you will have to fix the height of the 
lrorizon, which should be done by first placing 
a dot at each side of the boundary-line, and 
then, if you have judged the distance correctly, 
uniting the two by a faint line drawn through 
the picture ; this is called the horizontal line. 
When that has been done, determine the near- 
est conspicuous object to the boundary-line, ita 
height, width, and relative position to the hori- 
zontal line and other objects; then fix the 
position of the trees, distance, and foreground, 
by means of faint outlines or dots, or both, 
taking care to observe their relative situations, 
inclinations, and measurements are regulated 
by their proximity to the boundary, horizontal, 
and base lines of the picture; the last-men- 
tioned line being the bottom or lower boundary- 
line of the drawing. 

In Fig. 8 you were directed to draw a line 
perpendicular to the horizontal ones; this was 
done for the purpose of enabling you to judge 
the relative distances of the several angles of 
the pyramid from each other ; and you will find 
it very useful to draw a line through the centre 
of any object that you have to copy, because it 
serves as a guide to the proper disposition of 
the several other parts. Of course, as you be- 


Fig. 20. 


come more and more proficient in the art, this 
will not be always necessary. 
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We will now commence some practical illus- 
trations of the preceding remarks. You are 
required to draw Fig. 20, which is a centre- 
piece for a border, or an ornamental panel. 
Fig. 21 is a diagram illustrating the method of 


Fig. 21. 
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doing so, which is thus: First draw three hori- 
zontal lines, a 5, c d, ef, and bisect them with 
the perpendicular line gh. You have only to 
determine the relative distances of each point 
by means of dots, and to draw tie curved and 
straight lines faintly, as shown in Fig. 21, and 
afterwards to rub out the superfluous lines, 
and strengthen the outline by broad touches 
with an HB pencil. 

We have found it anexcellent plan tocut the 
India-rubber, used for rubbing out architectural 
and fine drawing, in a triangular shape, because 
the angles enable us to remove very small lines 
or dots. The.India-rubber should not be more 
than one-fourth or three-sevenths of an inch 
thick. 

Our next example is of a different character, 
being the outline of an antique vase (Fig. 22). 


Fig. 22 


In drawing this figure, a circle is first of all 
drawn, and then it is divided by two perpen- 





dicular lines (as shown in Fig. 23), and a hori- 








zontal line drawn above the circle. These 
Fig. 23. 
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Bea 
lines are sufficient to enable the pupil to con- 
struct the figure with ease. 

Our next exercises are taken from antique 
vases, and given without any diagramatic 
illustrations to enable the pupil to construct 
them; because, having already given ampie 
directions, we wish our pupils to think for 
themselves, so as to be able to act at timeg 
without the aid of an instructor. 





LINES. 


(Affectionately inscribed to Mrs. J. H. Laws, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.) 
BY MRS. JENNIE D. LARGDOS. 
Fatuer, thy will be done! 
E’en though our hearts with deepest sorrow mourn, 
And tears will flow for him, our darling one 
To his long slumber borne. 


How peacefully he lies—- 
After those weary days and nights of pain, 
With the white lids closed o'er his violet eyes, 
Never to weep again! 


Upon his baby brow, 
So high and fair, no cloud may ever rest, 
Nor sin nor sorrow reach him nestling now 
On our dear Saviour’s breast. 


* Not lost, but gone before!” 
Dear sister, to thy loving care once given— 
Now safely landed on the other shore, 

He waits for thee in heaven. 





Ir the talent of ridicule were employed tc 
laugh men out of vice and folly, it might be of 
some nse to the world; but, instead of this, we 
find that it is generally made use of to laugh 
men out of virtue and good sense, by attacking 
everything that is solemn and serious, decent 
and praiseworthy, in human life. 


“ 
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AUNT SOPHIE’S VISITS.—NO. XV. 


BY THE LATE LUCY §. @ODFREY 


Uncite Cartes, Aunt Sophie, and Willie 
were in their places at the tea-table, and the 
other members of the family were rapidly tak- 
ing theirs, when Carrie exclaimed :— 

*““Where’s Henry? He was in a hurry for 
his supper a half hour ago !’’ 

**The mails were not in when I came; so I 
sent him to the office,’ replied her father, add- 
ing, a little later: ‘‘Here he comes! You 
have been spry, my boy.’’ 

‘* Yes, I was hungry,” replied Henry, eying 
the table, as he unbuckled and placed in his 
cap the strap he had, boylike, fastened about 
him, as an indication of his eagerness for supper. 

**You will do well to rest a minute, my 
son,’’ said Aunt Sophie. ‘‘Iam sorry you ran 
80, just before tea.’’ 

** But I got a letter from Mr. Chapelle, and I 
should think there would be a note in it for 
me,’’ said the boy, apologetically. 

‘* There are two for you, and one for Emma,”’ 
replied Mr. Laselle, as fie handed the notes, 
and laid the unopened business letters aside. 
‘‘They are all well, mother,”’ he continued, 
‘‘and wishing to see you and me at their house 
as soon as convenient.”’ 

‘* And me, too; they all want me to come !”’ 
exclaimed Henry, glancing up from his notes. 

‘*Hettie and Lizzie urge me to come also, 
and Carrie, if there is a chance for both of us,”’ 
said Emma, hesitating, and passing her note to 
Carrie, at the last clause. 

**Oh, dear! Why can’t I have an invita- 
tion ?”’ said Edward. 

** You have one, my son; Mr. Chapelle speaks 
particularly of you, as he urges me to bring as 
many of the family as possible. He is at 
length about settling himself in business, and 
he wishes my advice and assistance in making 
the necessary arrangements.”’ 

**Can you leave to go?’’ asked Aunt Sophie. 

**Oh yes; I must go. Mr. Chapelle was so 
kind a neighbor that he has a brother’s claim. 
Willie can attend to the office, for I shall be 
where he can write daily, or telegraph, if need 
be. But who will go with me? Mother, of 
course.’’ 

There was silence among the eager-looking 
young faces, till Uncle Charles, laughing, said :— 

** Now don’t all speak at once ; commence at 
the oldest. What say you, Willie? I will 
take two of the children; which shall go?” 
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‘* Henry, for one, that I may not have the 
risk of his getting hurt on my hands,’’ was the 
ready reply. 

‘*That’s it! Hurrah! When shall we start ?”’ 
cried Henry, jumping up from the table. 

‘* Have you forgotten your supper?’’ said his 
mother, while Edward hinted the impropriety 
of pocketing his strap, since he would be likely 
to need it again soon. 

‘*Oh, I don’t want anything to eat,’’ he 
answered to both, continuing, impatiently: 
‘* Please, when shall we start? I want to go 
and tell Johnnie Holt, because he thinks it is 
such a big thing that he is going half a dozen 
miles to his grandpa’s next week.”’ 

‘*His grandfather lives twenty miles from 
here,” said Aunt Sophie, with a bit of rebuke 
in her tone, while the careful Emma handed 
him a piece of paper, bidding him take a bunn 
or two from the table, lest he should again find 
it necessary to beg a cracker at bedtime. Henry 
folded his bunns, and stood demurely, cap in 
hand, till Uncle Charles said :— 

‘Weil, sonny, I think, if there’s nothing 
unusual in the way, and it pleases your mother, 
we will start in the first train day after to-mor- 
row.” 

‘*T have no objections,’’ said Mrs. Laselle. 

‘Goody ! goody ! only day after to-morrow | 
I shall go quicker than Johnnie! But who 
will go, too ?—Edward ?”’ 

$* No,’ replied the youth; ‘‘I can help Willie 
some, can’t 1?” 

‘* Yes, a great deal,’’ replied Willie, affection- 
ately. 

‘* What say you, Emma?” asked her father. 

‘AS you and mother think best. I suppose 
Carrie wants to go quite as much as I do, per- 
haps more, and I went away last.’’ 

‘*Yes; but you did not go far, and the girls 
evidently prefer your coming,’’ promptly re- 
plied Carrie. 

‘* How is it with the boys, do you suppose ?’’ 
archly questioned Edward ; but he had no fur- 
ther answer than the reproving glance of his 
mother, and the blushes upon Carrie’s face, as 
she continued :— 

‘* Besides, I'd rather stay at home, for Jen- 
nie Miles will be fourteen next Tuesday, and I 
would not miss her birthday party for any- 
thing.’’ 

‘‘Then Emma will go?’’ said the eager Henry ; 
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and, as his sister’s glad, bright eyes answered 
him, he sped away to tell his companions of 
the projected visit; while the others, as usual, 
lingered long over the social meal. 

Two days later, glad greetings were exchanged 
between our friends and the Chapelles. No 
tie of kindred bound the two families ; but the 
elders had to friendship in early life added 
constant, kindly, neighborly intercourse for 
near a score of years, while the children had 
grown together, sharing the same sports and 
tasks, till the wider separation of their homes 
a year before, by the removal of Mr. Chapelle, 
had partially checked the intimacy which they 
tried to keep up by frequent letters between 
the elder, and the inclosed notes of the younger 
members of each family. 

“* This seems like the good old times. I only 
wish all the children could have come,”’ said 
Mr. Chapelle, looking around upon his guests, 
with evident satisfaction, as they were seated 
at table. 

** Yes,’’ echoed his wife; ‘‘I believe we all 
yet love the old home the better.”’ 

**But you seem very pleasantly situated 
here,”’ said Uncle Charles. 

“O yes,’’ replied the host ;*‘‘ we have built 
us a far more splendid home, and decked its 
rooms with the paintings we love, rare statu- 
ettes, andelegant furniture ; but, unfortunately, 
we cannot buy the dear old associations. Near 
twenty years of life made the old place rich in 
them; | did not realize how rich till I came 
away from it. However, no one else could so 
readily bring those treasures into our new 
home as yourselves, since you can but remind 
us of many white days in memory’s calen- 
dars.”’ 

** And Sophie always says I ought to learn to 
Jove this home, you know, father,’’ said Mrs. 
Chapelle; ‘‘so I expect she wiil-do her best to 
make me do so.’’ ; 

‘““She need make no unusual effort, if she 
willonly stay long enough,”’ gallantly responded 
the gentieman. 

‘* At your ages,’’ remarked Uncle Charles, 
** you will readily adapt yourselves to the new 
surroundings, and very soon this home will be 
almost as rich in untransferable wealth as was 
the other. But I always pity old people, who 
are led by circumstances, or mistaken inclina- 
tions, tochange their dwelling. The new house 
never satisfies grandma; the cheerfal, sunny 
roqw, with its fresh paper and paint, is all 
very nice ; but it isn’t home to her or to grand- 
ps, who turns from the marble bowl, with the 
hot and cold water ready to flow at his touch, to 
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long for the old rough-hewn trough by the pump 
inthe yard. Young people delight in new things 
and new surroundings; but the old, whose 
circle of living friends is necessarily narrowing, 
need the resources of memory, and hence crave 
such surroundings as shall constantly remind 
them of departed friends and joys.”’ 

‘* But,’ responded Annt Sophie, ‘‘I do not 
think that their love for time-honored things 
and customs is always wholly the result of their 
prizing the old associations, though that it is 
partially so is beyond question. Aged people 
do not, I suppose, like to feel that they are 
losing capabilities they have rejoiced in any 
better than the rest of us. We know how, 
when we are flattering ourselves that we have 
regained our strength after illness, we love to 
think, or, better still, hear other people say : 
‘You cannot open that window, because it is 
swollen by the dampness ;’ or, ‘* That is heavier 
than usual; so you could not expect to lift it 
alone.’ We want to believe we are strong; 
it is much pleasanter to think that changes, for 
the worse, are in things about us than in our- 
selves. If, at such times, we were moved into 
new houses, | am afraid we should be ready to 
complain of the conveniences we should have 
no capacity for appreciating. So with our good 
old grandma. There was no contrast between 
the old, half dingy rooms and herself; but she 
must wake to the fact that she is failing, if she 
acknowledges that the new ones are better. So 
with grandpa. As he quivers with the cold at 
the old pump, he Joves to remember how his 
hands and face used to glow beneath the pure 
water, and he will not recognize this morning’s 
cold as anything more than a temporary bit of 
rheumatism ; and when the old pump is torn 
away, he wholly forgets all the late chiils at the 
trough, and, remembering only the exhilarating 
baths there, he finds the stream from the 
bright faucet too small; the warm water only 
makes him feel the cold the more ; in fact, any- 
thing is wrong in his view, rather than he 
losing the power to enjoy.’’ 

‘* Tam surprised,’’ replied Mr. Chapelle, ‘‘ to 
hear you imply that old people lose capacity 
forenjoyment. You used tosay that we should 
grow happier with advancing years.’’ 

‘I think I never said that one’s capacity for 
physical enjoyment increased with age. It is 
wholly against fact,’’ said Aunt Sophie. 

‘* May we hear of the superior enjoyments of 
the aged, which are not against facts ?’’ queried 
Mr. Chapelle, almost sarcastically, for it had 
been his lot in early life to reside with a queru- 
lous, unhappy old couple, whose days were 
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filled with weariness and complaint, and nights 
with unrest. 

Aunt Sophie’s face glowed with bright mem- 
ories, as she asked: ‘‘Do you remember old 
Mrs. Sistaire, who lived with her granddaugh- 
ter, in the little brown cottage next the meet- 
ing-house, when we were children ?”’ 

**Q yes. I went to school a little while to 
the bright little schoolma’am, and of course 
saw her pious old grandmother often. I used 
to think she was a rare old Methodist; but, for 
all that, we boys liked her.”’ 

**Of course you loved her; every child did. 
She was the happiest person I ever knew—the 
only one I ever came near envying, I believe.’’ 

** You envy old Dame Sistaire in her short 
gown and petticoat? It seems ridiculous,” 
laughed Mr. Chapelle. 

‘‘Not ridiculous in the least, if you look at 
it in one light,’’ replied Aunt Sophie, seriously. 
‘*I was an earnest, conscientious little girl, 
already loving our holy Saviour and his omni- 
potent Father with reverent, childish love, but 
not at all sure of their tender love forme. She 
knew God was her Father, and she trusted in 
the glorious promises, with which her memory 
was stored, and her lips familiar. She was 
triumphantly finishing the course I longed to 
run. It was not wonderful that, when I saw her 
always happy, always full of cheerfulness and 
love, repeating psalms and joyful hymns, when 
any other would have been fretting over her 
trials, I longed to be as sure that God was ‘my 
shield, my strength, and my redeemer’ as was 
she. Her happiness was evident to all about 
her, for it was real, above all the accidents of 
life, independent of the shafts of death. It 
was such happiness as no child might share— 
the happiness of looking back and seeing a holy 
Father’s tender guidance through all the years 
of a long life, the happiness of looking forward, 
knowing that the same infinitely loving hand 
shall lead ever onward and upward unto Him- 
self. Iam glad that I knew her poverty, her 
frequent times of illness, and her want of even 
a common education, for thus the exceeding 
preciousness of the true riches was made more 
manifest.’’ 

‘*If,” replied Mr. Chapelle, ‘I admit that 
Dame Sistaire was happier in age than in her 
youth, and I can tell you of forty wretched old 
people, who look regretfully upon the past, you 
certainly will not put your one observation 
against my many.’’ 

‘*T beg your pardon, but I shall,”’ said Aunt 
Sophie; ‘or, rather, if I had no example, I 
should still believe that happiness must in- 








erease, perhaps I should say improve in quality, 
with the years of every child of our Father, 
who is wholly and intelligently true to himself 
and his duty. Remember, I do not say old 
people are happier than young, but that they 
should be, they may be, and will be, if hey 
have lived true Christian lives, and constantly 
enlarged their higher capacities, as each of us 
may do. Those, who have abused or dwarfed 
their natures, may have no larger mental or 
spiritual capacities than in youth, and such 
must have a poor, pitiful old age. Childhood 
is the time when we can sport with the lambs 
and kittens, with a joy but little above that 
they manifest, and yet very satisfying to us 
then. Later, we may find added pleasure in 
recognizing and cultivating those noble intel- 
lectual powers, which help us to exult upon 
the mountain tops of thought. In maturity 
we may command a still better kind of happi- 
ness, in our activity and its accompanying 
sense of power; but through these seasons 
there will be a poverty in our joy, if we neglect 
our highest and best powers ; how much more 
will there be such in age, when the physical 
nature has lost its freshness and elasticity, and 
mere intellectual activity ceases to satisfy; 
then the spirit should assert its superiority and 
supremacy, and thus a man’s last days become 
his best days.”’ 

‘* It is certainly a very pleasant ideal of age,” 
remarked Mr. Chapelle’s eldest son, Theodore, 
who had listened with interest to the conver- 
sation, and was not disposed to let the thread 
of it drop, as they were leaving the table. 

‘*Make it yours, my young friend,’’ replied 
Aunt Sophie, ‘‘and then bend your energies 
towards realizing it a half century hence. With 
our Father’s ever-ready help, you need not 
fail, for our highest, noblest ideals fall infinitely 
below His thoughts, and if in youth we trust- 
fully claim His fatherly guidance, He will lead 
us far above our early selves to joyful though 
partial sympathy with Him. If all our young 
people could adequately realize the nobility of 
our nature, if they could have that faith in God 
and good which would lead them to make their 
lower capacities work healthily instead of ruling, 
the millennium would scarcely be many gene- 
rations in the future.” 

‘*T am not sure that I understand you,” said 
Theodore. 

‘*Do you understand the words of St. Paul, 
when he says, ‘ He that soweth to his flesh 
shall of the flesh reap corruption: but he that 
soweth to the spirit, shall of the spirit reap life 
everlasting ?’ ”’ asked Aunt Sophie, in reply. 
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The young man hesitated a moment, and 
then replied: ‘‘I cannot say I ever devoted 
any thought to them, or supposed them any- 
thing more than an indefinite, figurative ex- 
pression I might perhaps study out by and by, 
when I shall have more leisure for such things.”’ 

‘* Bat did you ever realize that you never 
will have more leisure? You are forming tastes 
now, which must monopolize your attention, 
sowing seed which you must reap. If you 
devote all your youth to sowing to the body and 
mind, can you expect to reap the fruits of the 
Spirit in old age, or at death ?”’ 

‘* Yet you always urged upon us care of our 
health ; isn’t that sowing to the flesh?’’ asked 
Lizzie. 

‘*No, indeed,’’ repiied Aunt Sophie. ‘‘ Be- 
cause Lhave talked with you of the infinite value 
of the immortal souls of your household ser- 
vants, and urged upon you intelligent care for 
them, you never supposed their improvement of 
the same importance to you as your own, did 
you? Justso, I might talk, or we might study a 
great while profitably of your physical capaci- 
ties, and their best development, for it is evident 
none of us have yet reached our full perfection 
as physical beings, and from this cause reap 
many a penalty of pain. I might also encour- 
age you in the widest mental culture by truth- 
fal assurances of ample fruit of happiness, and 
yet I would not have you forget that, if I could 
say all the truth at once, the most earnest 
portion of each appeal to you would be in behalf 
of your spiritual natures. We cannot abuse, 
by neglect or otherwise, any capacity of our 
noble, threefold nature without loss to our- 
selves; and the higher the capacity neglected, 
the greater and probably the more permanent 
that loss: This seems unreal to you young 
people, yet, if you will look about you, you will 
see all kinds of sowing and reaping going on, 
and if your eyes are keen enough, you can but 
acknowledge that each seed bears fruit after 
its kind.” 

‘*But, Mrs. laselle,’’ said Theodore, ear- 
nestly, ‘‘my eyes are not keen; I cannot even 
see what kind of seed I have been sowing. I 
want to do about right, Iam sure; but I like 
to have a good time with my companions, and 
I have always thought it would be time enough 
to ‘get religion’ by and by. It is certainly very 
respectable aud desirable for elderly people ; 
but it seems to tie up the young too closely for 
enjoyment.”’ 

*‘I have none of the sympathy, which ex- 
perience gives, in ‘getting religion,’ ’: replied 
Aunt Sophie. ‘I am glad that there is this 








way open for those who have commenced 
wrong ; but to me that trust in God seema best, 
which, beginning its growth in the heart in 
childhood, leads its happy possessor into such 
paths of enjoyment that he will never have a 
taste for any save pure pleasures. I cannot 
acknowledge that religion, real love to God, 
can be any restraint. ‘Perfect Jove casteth 
out fear;’ the laws of morality may be as 
chains about him who loves the evil; but he 
who intensely loves the good works with God, 
and prizes his laws as helps, safeguards, and 
warnings. When you first began to go to 
school, in the old red school-house, the neces- 
sary rules were as needless and cruel restraints 
to you. If you had not perfect confidence in 
the teacher, you thought a whisper or bit of 
play could do no harm; but as you grew older, 
and learned to love study, you loved the discip- 
line, too, which gave you quiet for it, and the 
farther you advanced mentally, the more you 
prized the rules, which you could now see had 
been necessary to your progress. As we know 
that all God’s laws are righteous ones, trustful 
obedience is our first duty, and thus His law is 
our schoolmaster, teaching us of Christ, until 
we rise to larger liberty as children of the Most 
High.”’ 

‘‘Thank you,’’ responded Theodore, “for 
making those words of St. Paul significant to 
me. Will you please to illustrate his figure of 
sowing to the flesh and the Spirit, before the 
gas is lighted ?”’ 

“‘I shall be glad to try; but the brief time 
will give me no chance to do justice to the 
subject. First, sowing to the flesh—placing 
sensual gratification in the first place. The 
mother often unconsciously commences her 
darling’s training for the degradation which 
afterwards wrings her heart. She forgets how 
susceptible he is to all pure and beautiful 
things ; she neglects to teach him to love the 
birds, the flowers, and the bright sunset clouds 
as the works of the good God ; she cannot find 
time to answer his wondering questions, or tell 
him the Bible stories every child loves intui- 
tively. She may also be injudicious sometimes 
in her praise, her rewards, and her punish- 
ments: praising him more for care of his 
clothes than his conscience, bestowing sweet- 
meats and goodies as rewards, and withholding 
them as punishments, and thus making them 
of undue consequence to him. She loves to 
see his sprightly manifestations of pleasure at 
sight of the toothsome morsel, and then to 
gratify the tastes for which he so quickly learns 
to demand farther indulgence. She enjoys 
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seeing him eat the delicacy better than eating 
it herself, for her enjoyment is higher; and 
thus it soon becomes a matter of course that he 
shall monopolize her share of the rarities at 
the table. As he grows older, he finds the 
cakes, pies, and sweetmeats in their places, 
and sadly annoys the mother, who has fostered 
his appetites, by appropriating them to him- 
self. Perhaps she resists, or places the coveted 
eatables under lock and key ; but the pampered 
appetites are not thus removed, the old motives 
are still strong. The boy cannot reasonably be 
expected to fully recognize the higher powers, 
which have been neglected. He is ready now 
to sow bountifally for himself. His selfish 
greed for something good to eat makes him 
disagreeable at home, and constantly conflicts 
with his pride abroad. He meets others like 
himself; they have found tobacco a comfort. 
He tries it, and exults. It is a ‘solace’ for many 
longings. He knows it is abominably filthy, 
but he never intends to descend to halfpenny 
pipes, and loathsome, uncut twists. Neither 
does he wish to disgust the ladies. He has, at 
first, fine perfumes for his breath, if he is old 
enough to call upon them ; but soon the dear, 
delightful weed becomes so pleasant to him, 
that he cannot conceive it disagreeable to them, 
and he coolly enters their drawing-rooms with 
the vile stuff in his mouth, and—I say it in 
pity and shame for my misguided sex—the 
girls, thinking that all the young men smoke 
and chew, express no dislike to it.’’ 

‘*T beg your pardon, mother, for interrupt- 
ing,” exclaimed Emma; ‘but I don’t want 
you to say the girls don’t dislike tobacco; we 
hate it up and down—a thousand times more 
than you do, because we have not yet your 
large comprehension that sees everything as a 
work of God, and we despise the man who is a 
slave to it incaleulably more than you, because 
we have not your pity for him, or your large 
charity. Anybody would hate tobacco to have 
heard that poor woman talk, who fell sick at 
our door and was buried from our home last 
fall. Please tell them the story.”’ And she 
stopped, her voice quivering with emotion. 

‘*It was only too common a story, my dear, 
in many of its particulars, for it is often a 
scarcely discernible step from tobacco to brandy ; 
and yet it is one which can never be wholly 
retraced. The husband of our unfortunate 
friend must have been a marked example of 
sowing to the flesh, since he sowed other fruit 
so sparingly, yet his wife could never look be- 
hind hig tobacco for the cause of his degrada- 
tion. If he could have stopped chewing, he 
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would never have drank, she said, for she was 
sure that tobacco caused the unnatural appetite 
which brandy fed, till his fate was sealed. Ac- 
customed to every luxury, till they were almost 
as necessities to her, for she was the idolized 
only daughter of one of our merchant princes, 
she married at eighteen, and was for a brief 
time the happy mistress of the elegant home 
her father had loved to provide. Her hand- 
some husband’s passion for her measured the 
capacity of his nature, and, in her inexperience, 
she fancied it was deep and pure as her love 
forhim. Life was as asweet dream of paradise 
to her. Wer husband had scarce a fault in her 
eyes, save%that he had learned in his bachelor 
days to chew tobacco. How she pitied him 
that he had done so! and he, knowing her dis- 
like for the habit, rarely indulged in it in her 
presence ; he was sorry it was pleasant to him, 
and tried to break off its indulgence to please 
her, but yielded to the appetite, and thence 
she noted his downward course. Brandy soon 
mingled with his tainted breath, and not long 
was either banished from her parlors or even 
boudoir. Partially blinded as she was, her 
bright dreams soon faded. Strong drink led 
him into all manner of vices. With specious 
pretexts he beguiled her father into such in- 
dorsements as wrought his pecuniary ruin; 
but the old man happily died before realizing 
the extent of their misfortune. This was sorry 
comfort for the frail woman, whose only re- 
maining support was weaker than a broken 
reed. Sorrows followed thick; children were 
born and died in her wretched home. Then she 
learned that her husband had taken that guilty 
step from drinking to excess which alone may 
annul a marriage vow; but at this stage of 
affairs, the miserable man, who had sowed 
lavishly to the flesh, manifestly reaped corrup- 
tion. He was seized by a vile and loathsome 
disease, and the patient wife, already thinking 
to fly, lingered through the long torture, min- 
istering all she could to him whose outward 
self she could but loathe. Care for him broke 
her constitution, for it had been sadly weakened 
by previous suffering ; and when, after his death, 
kind neighbors proffered aid, that she might go 
to some wealthy relatives, she was wholly unfit 
for the journey. Her anxiety to undertake it 
supported her in starting; but she soon found 
herself unable to go on, and a brief illness at a 
public house so exhausted her funds that she 
determined on walking a few miles across the 
country to a cheaper route. It so happened 
that she fell exhausted at our door, and it was 
our privilege to care for her in that sickness 
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which opened the pearly ‘ gates’ for her. f2ze 
won our love, and we were amply repaid for 
the care we enjoyed bestowing, in that our ex- 
periences of life seemed to be enlarged by our 
hearty sympathy with her. It is not wonder- 
ful that Emma and Carrie are ready to exclaim 
they hate tobacco; but Mr. Snell’s case was not 
one I would have chosen to exemplify sowing 
to the flesh, for it was an extreme one. Not 
all, who seek gratification for a morbid palate, 
descend to drunkenness or licentiousness ; but, 
just in proportion as one listens to appetite, 
in preference to reason and conscience, making 
the gratification of the senses an aim in life to 
the exclusion of higher ones, is his nature de- 
graded. However, I do not think St. Paul 
refers to disease or bodily corruption only in 
the text; there is a deeper meaning: He who 
yields to the sway of the senses, and ignores 
higher capacities, gives these no means or con- 
ditions of growth. The seed which is put in 
the ground, and then deprived of its needed 
nourishment by the less valuable plant which 
grows at its side, decays and dies without ap- 
pearing above the soil, or lives a feeble, starved 
life at the side of its ever-encroaching compan- 
ion, according to the comparative strength of 
both. There are in the world only too many 
puny, withering souls in suffering contact with 
morbidly developed sensual natures; and I 
fully believe that tobacco is a most potent 
agent in causing this state of things. At any 
rate, we wowen do well to despise it, and teach 
our children to do so, for it annoys us every- 
where. We may learn to like the fragrance of 
a prime cigar, from its associations with the 
friends we love to greet; we may not notice 
the breath of the dainty chewer of the fine cut ; 
but let us not forget that the fragrant cigar in 
the hands of youth may bring the foul pipe to 
the lips of age, and that daintiness in chewing 
the weed cannot in the nature of things be 
permanent. As a sex we should set ourselves 
to make the most of our influence in prevent- 
ing any from using it who have not already 
commenved. Few intelligent old smokers, with 
higher tastes, but regret having learned to 
crave the indulgence, for it is expensive and 
unprofitable. Still fewer are the chewers who, 
after a lapse of ten years, are not sorry they 
formed the habit, unless they have been led by 
it to lower vices.”’ 

‘* But,’’ said Hettie, ‘‘you say nothing of 
the old women snuff-takers.’’ And Aunt So- 
phie replied :— 

‘*They, too, will add their warnings against 
the bewitching habit, as they make excuses for 





their self-indulgence. Almost all took it first 
for catarrh, or under some peculiar circum- 
stances ; but they would be glad if they did not 
like it; nevertheless, the habit unconsciously 
grows upon them, if they do not make constant 
resistance. Who wants to be the slave of such 
an encroaching appetite? Let us have all charity 
for those who have been ensnared, for their 
temptations might have conquered us; but let 
us use our influence against this enemy of the 
best interests of ourfellows. However, we can- 
not linger now upon this fruitful theme. Just 
as some live for sensual gratification, others 
starve all except mental capacities. Their life 
is in their books; a kind of dried, petrified 
semblance of life rather than life itself. How- 
ever, men respect them, but they never love 
them. Intellectual heights are cold, bleak, 
and bare, unless they glow and bloom in the 
light of love. Mere knowledge never made a 
mau happy for any length of time. The Chris- 
tian botanist, who analyzes the wayside flower 
his Father has made, finds a purer pleasure in 
the act than an infidel philosopher could do in 
solving all the mysteries of the Alps. Age finds 
the mere scholar eminently respectable, but in 
no wise satisfied. He has walked far in the 
field of knowledge; but at each advancing step 
the horizon has receded till he realizes the in- 
finity of its treasures; and now, weary and 
discouraged, his labor seems well nigh lost. 
But if he has also sowed to the Spirit—if he 
trusts in that everlasting Father, in whose 
image he was made, the dimness and the mys- 
tery, which prove the inexhanstibleness of the 
stores of knowledge, will give him new delight, 
since with the eye of faith he can see himself, 
walking ever onward, and gathering abun- 
dantly. More than this, if his heart be alive 
with love to God and love to man, there can be 
no barrenness, no dissatisfaction in his life. It 
matters little what the outward surroundings 
of the aged saint may be; he has sowed tothe 
Spirit, and he reaps life. How significant the 
word! Every noble germ of a faculty, which 
the Creator intrusted to him, is ready to ex- 
pand in the light of immortality; none are 
crushed, none corrupted, and the glorious light 
of heaven is so reflected on this side the 
shaiowy valley that even now he rejoices in 
it. If poverty comes, he is rich; if bereave- 
ment comes, he clings the closer to the bright 
promises he loves, exclaiming, from his full 
heart: ‘ Though He slay me and all I love, yet 
will I trust in Him !’ and this trust is happiness 
—an ever-increasing happiness. Make it yours 
now, my young friends; earnestly love the 
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right, and strive to doit, and, though you may 
often fail, your onward course will be sure. 
Strength will come as reward for effort. Be as 
merry as you choose; but’be in earnest. Re- 
solve that your lives shall be blessings to your- 
selves and others ; and humbly and constantly 
ask your heavenly Father’s guidance, that they 
may become such.’’ 

As Hettie was lighting the room, Theodore 
said, huskily :— 

‘*T thank you a thousand times. I will re- 
member your words.”” And, bowing rapidly to 
Mrs. Laselle, left the room. As soon as he was 
beyond hearing, Lizzie exclaimed :— 

‘** Your talk against tobacco was a capital hit 
on Theodore. He las tried once to learn to use 
it, but it made him deathly sick, and he gave 
it up for that time, though he said then he 
should try it again before going back to college, 
for his chum delights in it.’’ 

‘*Yes,’? said Hettie, ‘‘and from the few 
words I overheard between him and Tom Derby, 
I think they intend going to a saloon to try it 
to-night. I do hope he will not go. I think 
he has changed a great deal during the last 
year. He doesn’t seem so happy as he used.” 

“Tam sure he laughs often enough,”’ replied 
Lizzie. 

‘*Yes,’’ said her sister; ‘‘ but it is not his 
old merry laugh; he seems to be thinking of 
something all the time—”’ 

‘What! are you speaking of Theodore ?” 
said Mrs. Chapelle, as she seated herself for 
the evening. ‘‘ Of course he is thinking of his 
books ; they always were victuals and drink to 
him.’’ 

‘*But they were never play, as I remember; 
and he is a social boy. But let us hear more 
of our good friends in the old place,’’ said Mr. 
Chapelle, and thus the conversation was turned. 
But when, a little time after, Aunt Sophie and 
Hettie heard the bell ring, the latter glided 
from the room. She soon returned, and whis- 
pered to Mrs. Laselle that Theodore had sent 
word to young Derby, by the servant, that 
there was company in the house; he did not 
wish to leave. 

It was nearly two hours, however, before the 
young man came to the parlor. Then Aunt 
Sophie’s quick eye saw the traces of keen suf- 
fering upon his face ; but she saw as clearly that 
there was peace now. 

Theodore found opportunity, during this visit, 
for one more earnest conversation with Aunt 
Sophie, in which, as there were no listeners, 
he spoke freely of his needs, his powerful 
temptations, and the instances in which he had 














yieldedtothem. She met him with such sym- 
pathy and encouragement as strengthened all 
his good resolves, and also promised to willingly 
receive, and sincerely answer ali the letters he 
should wish to write to her. Theodore many 
times availed ‘himself of this privilege, even 
before he commenced writing directly to Carrie, 
and afterwards the letters of his lady-love often 
contained a note toher mother. Aunt Sophie 
enjoyed the correspondence which gave him a 
son’s place in her affection and respect before 
he could claim it in reality. 

More than once in the years which have fol- 
lowed, as Aunt Sophie has visited at the pleasant 
home of Theodore and Carrie Chapelle, or they 
have been eagerly welcomed at her own, ear- 
nest, eloquent words from the gentleman's 
lips, or animated accounts of his noble deeds 
from those of his wife, have made her heart 
thrill with gratitude to the great Disposer that, 
when he stood upon the brink of a precipice, 
her voice had power through her earnestness 
and the potent influence of all sweet, childish 
associations, to waken him, and afterward to 
encourage him in the upward way, where he 
now walks so nobly. 





CALL ME THINE OWN. 
BY KATE HARRINGTON. 


CALL me thine own, dearest— 
Call me thine own; 
Whisper it softly, 
In love’s gentlest tone; 
Murmur it over 
In silence of night ; 
Tenderly breathe it 
In morn’s rosy light. 
Nought in this wide world can soothe iike thy tone; 
Then call me thine own, dearest—call me thine own. 


Call me thine own, darling— 
Dearer to me 
Are such words than bright pearls 
From the depth of the sea ; 
Like nectar the sweetest, 
Oft tasted before, 
My soul drinks them in, 
And keeps thirsting for more. 
O the purest of bliss my fond heart e’er has known 
Has been born of this thought: thou hast called me 
thine own. 


Then call me thine own, love: 
Emboldened with thy breath, 
These accents will linger 
To cheer me till death. 
Whether severed by fate 
From the dearest and best, 
Or in rapture untold 
I recline en thy breast, 
Still, still round my path let this blessing be strewn. 
That thou hast, dost, and ever wilt call me thine own 











NOVELTIES FOR OCTOBER. 


RIDING JACKET, CAP, CHEMISETTE, HEADDRESS, ETC. 


Pig. 1. ' Fig. 2. 





Fig. 2.—French cap, made of embroidered 
muslin, and trimmed with mauve ribbons. 
One of the latest styles. 


Fig. 1.—Riding jacket, made of cloth or al- 
paca. The vest can be of the same material as 
the jacket, or of piqué. 
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braided silk and lace. rose sublime ribbon. 
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Fig. 3 is a fancy chemisette, trimmed with | Fig. 4.—Headdress, composed of lace and 
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Fig. 5 is adress for achild from three to five 
years old. It is made of blue cashmere, with 
applications of white merino, braided with 
black mohair braid. 





PATTERNS FROM MADAME DEMOREST’S 
ISTABLISHMENT, 
No. 473 Broadway, New York. 

Ladies’ Vest.—A new and very becoming ad- 
dition to the wardrobe this season is the vest. 
It is intended to be worn under an open jacket, 
and is made to fit the form closely round the 
waist; it is fastened with flat gold buttons to 





within four inches of the top, where it is left | 


open sufficiently to show a handsome chemi- 


sette. The material used is fine cloth or cassi- 





mere; the colors chiefly in demand are buff, 
fawn color, and white. 

It is worn with a small standing collar, and 
a narrow silk neck-tie. It is so entirely new, 
elegant, and attractive, that it will form one of 
the chief features of the season. 

Lavinia Sleeve.—Half flowing sleeve, plaited 
with a large double box plait on the shoulder, 
and trimmed with a cuff cut in points, and 
edged with plaited ribbon, the cuff carried up 
the front of the arm to the setting in of the 





sleeve. This sleeve is cut plain and flowing ; 
it is then plaited at the seam so as to set it to 
the form of the arm, and the bottom of the 
sleeve drawn into a narrow band the size of the 


cuff, which is set on plain. 
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Lace Cape.—A simple and becoming little the figure; the pelerine is braided with an 
cape to be worn with a low-necked dress. It elaborate and effective pattern, and forms a 
is made of double illusion or figured net, and 





trimmed with two rows of velvet, or ribbon; 
the cape finished on the edge with a pretty 
lace. 

The Giraldine.—This cloak is a very pretty 
garment for a young lady of ten or twelve 
years. It resembles a circular with pelerine, graceful and becoming finish to the cloak ; the 
but is not quite so full, being cut with seams | armholes are also trimmed with a pretty braid 
just behind the shoulders, to set it closer to | pattern. 
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LADY’S PURSE. 
(See engraving, page 304.) 

Materials.—Two skeins of bright blue ; two skeins of 
white fine purse silk ; two bunches of gold, and two of 
steel beads, No. 4; one pair of kvitting-pins, No. 18. 

Wiru blue silk and steel beads cast on forty- 
eight stitches, work four plain rows, then com- 
mence the pattern thus :— 

lst row.—Make 1, purl 2 together, *, pass 
down 14 beads, keep them under the thumb, 
make 1, purl 2 together, make 1, purl 2 to- 
gether; repeat from *. 

2d.—The return row to be worked in the 
same stitch, but without beads. 





3d.—As the first, only pass down 13 beads 
instead of 14, Every row the same with 1 bead | 
less, until only 2 beads remain ; then work the 


return row, and join on the white silk and gold 
beads. *, pass down 14 beads, make 1, purl 2 
together, make 1, purl 2 together; repeat from 
*, The other row same as the blue and steel ; 
then repeat the blue and steel onee more. This 
forms one end of the purse. The middle may 
be worked thus :— 

With white and gold beads make 1, purl 2 
together, pass down 2 beads; repeat ; return 
row plain. 

Repeat these two rows four times in white, 
four times in blue, four times in white. Then 
commence the other end in blue; work the 
same as before, only commence with 2, and in- 
crease to 14 beads. 

Sew up one-third at each end, and trim with 
mixed gold and steel tassels. 





CRAVATE MARIE THERESE. 


f 


This cravat is of sea-green silk, shaped to the 
The ends are embroidered in black silk and jet, 
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neck, and trimmed with rows of finted black lace. 
and finished with three rows of fluted lace. 
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Epaere No. 1. 


Muterials.—One piece of Mignardise, of the smallest 
size ; cotton, No. 24; crochet hook, No. 19. Bell gauge. 

CommeENcE in the 2d loop of the Mignardise, 
work 5 chain, double into next loop but one, 5 
chain, repeat. 

2d row.—Join on the cotton on the first stitch 
of the 5chain, 5 chain, double into centre stiteh 
of 5 chain, 5 chain, * double into same stitch, 
5 chain, double into next 5, 5 chain, repeat 
from *, 

3d.—Join on the cotton in the centre stitch 
of the first 5 chain, * 6 chain, 1 single, into 3a 
stitch from the hook (this forms a point), 3 
chain, double into centre of next 5, between 
the two points in last row, repeat from *. 

4th.—On the other side of the Mignardise 
work 5 chain, 1 double into every other loop. 


Eperine No. 2. 
Materials.—Same as No. 1. 
lst row.—1 treble in the 2d loop of the Mig- 
nardise, 5 chain, 1 treble, in next loop but one, 
5 chain, repeat to the end of the length required. 


| 
| 








2d.—1 single in the centre of the 5 chain, 7 
chain, donble in same stitch, 5 chain, * double 
in next 5 chain, 7 chain, double in same stitch, 
5 chain, repeat from *. 

3d.—1 double under the 1st, 7 chain, 7 chain, 
*, double under same, 7 chain, double under 
same, 7 chain, double under same, 5 chain, 
double under next 7, 5 chain, double under 
next 7, 7 chain, repeat from *. 


InseRTION In MIGNARDISE AND CrocHeEt, No. 3. 


Materials.—One piece of Mignardise of the smallest 
size ; cotton, No. 24; crochet hook, No. 19. Bell gauge 

Taxke a piece of Mignardise the length re- 
quired, commence in the 2d loop and work 3 
chain. Take another piece of Mignardise and 
unite to the 2d loop, 3 chain, miss one loop, 
double into next loop of the first piece of Mig- 
nardise, 3 chain, unite to 2d loop of second piece 
of Mignardise, repeat to the end. 

2d row.—Commenxce in the 2d loop 3 chain, 
take another piece of Mignardise and work in 
the same manner as before. At both outer 
edges work thus: commence in the 2d loop, 5 
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chain, miss f loop, double into next, repeat to 
the end. 





CROCHET PURSE, 
IN BLUE SILK AND STEEL BEADS. 


Materials.—One and a half skeins of bright blue purse 
silk ; one bunch of steel beads, No. 7; a few needlefuls 
of maize-colored purse silk ; a steel clasp. 


THREAD sufficient steel beads on the silk be- 
fore commencing to work, and make a chain 
the length of the two sides of the purse. Work 
in double crochet in straight rows, breaking off 
the silk at each end and commencing a fresh 
row. A steel bead is put at regular intervals. 
When the centre of the work is reached, the 
row must be commenced about 12 stitches from 
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the top, to shape the purse, and finished off in 
the same manner, 12 stitches from the end of 
the row. The two following rows are then 
worked, commencing each one a little lower 
down, and then the purse is crocheted instraight 
rows again until it is finished. On referring to 
the illustration, it will be clearly seen where 
the length of the rows is diminished. The 
purse is sewn together on each side about half 
way, and is ornamented round 
with a fringe of beads; but be- 
fore doing this the crochet is 
embroidered in little diamonds 
in maize purse silk. The clasp 
is then neatly stitched on, and 
the purse is complete. 





EDGING IN WAVY BRAID 
AND CROCHET. 





Tus little edging will be found 
useful for trimming many arti- 
cles of the wardrobe; and it is 
especially suitable for children’s 
dresses, being firm and durable. 
It is composed of a mixture of fancy braid and 
crochet. To commence, take a piece of wavy 
braid ; double the length that will be required, 
on which work a row of point de Brurelles, 
double the braid, making the points meet, 
and with No. 40 crochet cotton sew the points 
together, passing the thread down the middle 
line. Commence the crochet with No. 16 of 
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It is worked in the solid 


is finished with another row of point de Bruz- 
Leaving out this last row and repeating 
the crochet to match the other side, makes a 
pretty light insertion corresponding with the 
edging, the two being thus arranged for accom- 
panying each other. 
protection from the habit which they have of 
scattering their seed and water, and thus giving 
an air of untidiness to the apartment in which 
they are located. Asa substitute an ornamental 
crochet border is frequently adopted, which has 
a prettier effect, and is quite as efficacious. We 
now give a pattern for this purpose for working 
in crochet, and which, when arranged round 
the lower part of the cage, has quite an orna- 


elles. 


mental appearance. 











There 


is now much taste displayed in the cages which 
are intended for the reception of those little 
birds, which charm us with their song, but 


they have not all the border of perforated metal 
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which is sometimes added for the purpose of 


BIRD-CAGE BORDER IN CROCHET. 


Far the second row of crochet 
The other edge of the braid 
Te 
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Amoye domestic pets there are none which 
seem to claim so much care and attention as 
the delicate and fragile Jittle canary, which is 
so great a favorite among ladies, from its capa- 


the same cotton, and make a chain of nine; 
bility of tuition and strong attachment. 


loop into the point of the braid, and continue 


to the end. 
chain six; loop into the centre of the last row; 


chain four, loop in again on to the same, and 


continue thus working tothe end. This com- 


pletes the crochet. 
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and chain crochet, which is so easy to execute 
from any given pattern, that it requires no 
instruction beyond looking at the engraving. 
It is a great improvement to add to the point 
of each vandyke a tassel of white cotton. 





FANCY BAG, 
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Tus bag is made of scarlet velvet, braided 


with gold braid. 
and trimmed with two gold balls. 
design is suitable for chain stitch. 


It is bound with gold braid, 
The same 





INSTRUCTIONS FOR KNITTED MITTENS 
AND CUFFS. 


MITTENS FOR LITTLE GIRLS OF EIGHT OR TEN 
YEARS OLD. 


Hair brown, Magenta, or pink, and bright 
green. Three pins, No. 18. Forty-six to fifty 
stitches. Cast on fifty stitches in Magenta. 

lst row--Magenta. Plainly knit across, and 
back in open work; that is, by putting the 
wool forward and taking two together. 

2d, 3d, and 4th—Brown. Plain knitting. 

5th—Green. Across in plain, and back in open 
work, as before. 

6th, 7th, and 8th—Brown. Plain knitting, 
increasing one stitch on the /eft hand side, in 
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the front of the work (in the loop of the last 
stitch but one in the former row), in the 7th and 
8th rows. 

9th— Magenta. Knit across in plain, and back 
in open work. 

10th, 11th, and 12th—Brown. Plain knitting, 
increasing one on the left, as: before, in each of 
the three rows. 

13th — Green. Across in 
plain, and back in open work, 
as above, increasing one. 

14th, 15th, and 16th—Brown. 
Plain knitting, increasing 
one on the left, as before, in 
15th and 16th rows. 

17th—Magenta. Across in 
\\} plain, and backin open work. 
\) 18th, 19th, and 20th — 
Brown. Plain knitting, in- 
creasing one, precisely as 
before, in 19th and 20th rows. 

21st—Green. Across plain- 
ly, and back in open work. 

22d, 23d, and 2Ath— Brown. 
Plain knitting, increasing 
one, as above, in the 23d and 
24th. 

25th—Magenta. Across in 
plain, and back in open work. 

26th, 27th, and28th—Brown. 
Plain knitting, increa#ing 
one, as before, in the 27th 
and 28th rows only. 

29th — Green. Across in 
plain, and back in open work. 

30th—Brown. Plain knit- 
ting. 

3ist—Brown. Knit plainly sixteen stitches 
only, for the thumb, turning back at the six- 
teenth, and leaving the other stitches (which 
should now be forty-four) on the pin. 

32d— Brown. Plain knitting. 

33d—Magenta. Across in plain, and back in 
open work. 

34th, 35th, and 36th—Brown. Plain knitting. 

37th—Green. Across in plain, and back in 
open work. 

38th, 39th, and 40th—Brown. Plain knitting. 

41st—Magenta. Across in plain knitting, and 
back in open work, as before. 

42d— Magenta. Across and back in open 
work. 

Cast off the sixteen stitches loosely. Recom- 
menve at the 31st row for the hand, beginning 
at the right side. 

3ist and 32d—Brown. Plain knitting, adding 
one ztitch, on the left, in both rows. 
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33d—Magenta. Across in plain, and back in 
open work. 

34th, 35th, and 36th—Brown. Plain knitting. 

37th—Green, Across plainly, and back in 
open work. 

38th, 39th, and 40th—Brown. Plain knitting. 

4lst—Magenta. Across in plain, and back 
in open work. 

42d—Magenta. Across and back in open 
work. 

Cast off loosely, and for the other mitten, 
etc., see previous directions. 





DESIGN FOR BERLIN WORK. 


Tus pattern, which may be continued to any 
size, and may be worked either in double or 
single wool, is executed in seven shades of the 
same color, commencing with black and ending 
with white. It consists of long stitches made 
on four or six threads of the canvas, whichever 
is preferred, worked in a slanting direction, 
and the top portions of the points are filled in 
with smaller stitches, to make the design com- | the meeting of the two rows of stitches. Crochet 
plete. Down the centre of each pattern a long silk or beads might here be very well intro- 
stitch of gold cord or fine chenille is put to hide | duced. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 
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RUSTIC ORNAMENTS. 
A WREATH OF AUTUMN LEAVES. 


During the autumn months nature freely 
flings them at our feet, and if we pause to ex- 
amine these autumn leaves, we shall discover 
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much’ beauty in their varied tints of brown, 
red, and yellow. Collect and press a good 
variety of them, and preserve 
them in the following ornamen- 
tal way, and you will have a 
picture deserving as much notice 
as any modern Grecian or Ori- 
ental. 

Have a wood, or stiff paste- 
board frame of an oval shape, 
and about ten by twelve inches 
inside, and three in width. Co- 
ver the frame with autumn 
leaves, laying them in form of 
a wreath, and fastening them 
with glue. Varnish with white 
varnish, and when dry, fasten 
into the frame a sheet of Tine 
drawing paper. 

Cut of thin pasteboard the 
shapes 1, 2, and3. Sew them to- 
gether, and they form one side 
ofa basket. Glue over the edge, 
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Bail. Half of Bottom. 
and on the bail some light brown cambric. 
30% 























Take of brown Norway pine leaves, which have 
been well soaked in warm water, twelve leaves, 
or six pairs, and with fine brown cotton sew 
the ends to one corner of the basket, twist and 
fasten them to the opposite corner ; then sew 
them on, making a short stitch on the inside 


AW. 





of the basket, and a long one on the outside, 
drawing the thread down among the leaves. 











Half of Side. 


This gives a finish to the edge of the basket. 
Finish the bottom the same way, only make 


the twist nearly twice as large. 


For the bail, sew inside the basket, and each 
side of the bail ten pairs of leaves, twist, and 
bring them forward of the bail; then twist 
them all together, and fasten them at the end 
and top part of the bail. Cut away the lower 
part of the pasteboard bail. Now take two 
beech leaves, the color of the pine leaves; out 
off the stem end of each, and glue them on the 
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basket as seen in the engraving, hiding the 
edges under the leaves. 

This piece of a basket must be glued on to 
the paper iu the frame, two or three inches 
from the lower part of the frame, and filled 


with autumn leaves, reaching within two or 
three inches of the top, and hanging over the 
sides of the basket. Varnish the leaves and 
basket with white varnish. 





BRAIDING PATTERN. 
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Receipts, &e. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 
A CHAPTER OF FRENCH COOKERY. 


BoviLu.—The rump of beef is the best piece to be em- 
ployed for this dish. Tie it round, put it in a stewpan, 
with water or stock, and let it stew gently for three 
hours. The dish may be varied by serving it variously 
garnished. It may be covered with sprigs of parsley, 
orit may be surrounded with small onions and other 
vegetables, or with fried onions, or laid in a bed of 
water-cress, which looks exceedingly pretty. 





A Frencu Marore Sovp.—Take a large lump of butter 
and a tablespoonfal of four; brown them in the sauce- 
pan in which the soup is to be made; then chop up 
finely some carrots, onions, celery, sorrel, and potatoes, 
and mix them together; put them into the saucepan, 
with pepper and salt, pour boiling water over them, 
and let them stew over the fire for three or four hours— 
they can hardly simmer too long. A little thyme, pars- 
ley, cress, and mint are a great improvement added to 
the other ingredients. 


ENTREES TO BE MADE OF BEEF WHICH HAS BEEN COOKED 
TO MAKE Soup :— 

Beuf au Gratin.—Most readers know—but there may 
be one here and there who may like to be reminded— 
that au gratin is & mode of cookery in which the fire is 
applied above as well as below, the lid of the vessel 
being formed to hold hot charcoal. Melt some butter at 
the bottom of the stewpan, add to it fine bread-crums or 
raspings, and place in a circle thin slices of the beef. 
Place over them some little pieces of butter, parsley 
chopped fine, # sprinkle of salt, and a little broth. Let 
it cook gently, with the fire above and below. 

Beuf en Miroton.—Cut some onions in slices, and 
partly fry them in butter, add a sprinkle of flour, and 
turn them about until they are brown. Moisten them 
‘with equal parts of broth and white wine, season with 
salt, pepper, and a little nutmeg, add the beef, cut in 
thin slices, and let it all stew together for a quarter of 
an hour. At the moment of serving, add a little mus- 
tard to the gravy. 

Bauf en Vinaigrete.—Cut some slices of the beef 
when cold, and place them in a salad-bowl. Cover 
them with fillets of anchovy, or of very good red her- 
rings; garnish them with chives, chervil, and other fine 
herbs, chopped very fine, and pickles sliced. Season 
with pepper, add oil and vinegar, and serve without 
stirring the mixture. 

Beuf dla Ménagire.—Take about twenty rather small 
onions, brows them in a frying-pan with a little butter, 
and when they have taken a bright color, sprinkle over 
them a little four or some bread crums. Remove the 
onions to a stewpan, taking care not to break them, 
Add a teacup of broth, the piece of beef whole, a suffi- 
cient seasoning of salt, pepper, and nutmeg, and a bou- 
quet of sweet herbs. Let the whole simmer over aslow 
fire for about two hours. Serve the beef on a dish, and 
arrange the onions round it. 


Bartry Crsam.—Take two pounds of perfectly lean 
veal; chop it well. Wash thoroughly half a pound of 
pearl barley ; put it into a saucepan with two quarts of 
water and some selt. \ Let all simmer gently together 
until reduced to one qttart. Take out the bones, and 
rub the remainder through a fine hair sieve with 6 


‘ 





wooden spoon. It should be the of same consistency as 
good cream ; add a little more salt, if requisite, and a 
little mace if approved of. This makes light and nour- 
ishing food for invalids. 


Friep Porators.—Peel the potatoes, cut them into 
very thin slices, and fry them with a little butter, iard, 
er Gripping. They will eat crisp, and form a nice 
accompseniment to cold meat. Another way is, when 
they are peeled, to cut them rovnd and round, as in 
peeling an apple, until they are quite cut up, then fry 
them brown and crisp in a pan nearly full of melted 
lard oroil. Spread them on a dish before the fire to dry, 
and season them with pepper and salt. 


To Cook a Fresu Beer Tonave.—Choose a moderate 
sized beef tongue, boil it gently in water until it is suffi- 
ciently tender for the skin to be stripped from it. Trim 
it neatly round the root. Put into a saucepan a quarter 
pound of butter, one tablespoonful of flour, halfan onion 
cut up into small slices, salt and pepper to taste. Let 
these dissolve gently at the side of the fire until the 
butter boils. Place the tongue into these ingredients, 
and let it remain until it is browned. When this is the 
case take it out, place it on a hot dish by the side of the 
fire, and add to the gravy two wineglassfuls of red wine 
(either port or claret), a large teaspoonful of made mus- 
tard, and one of walnut ketchup. When these are well 
mixed, return the tongue into the gravy, and simmer 
gently for ten minutes, taking care that the saucepan is 
closely covered to keepinthearoma. When served, the 
tongue should be cut into thick slices, and handed. 


Mettep Brrrer.—Mix a tablespoonful of flour quite 
smoothly with a little cold water. Add to this half a 
pint of waterin a clean saucepan, stir in two ounces of 
butter, and stir the mixture over the fire until it is suffi- 
ciently cooked, and looks thick and rich. The thicken- 
ing properties of flour vary very much: if, therefore, 
the melted butter does not thicken with the tablespoonful 
of flour named, a little more may be dusted in from the 
dredger as it cooks. Cooks consider it imperative to stir 
it only one way all the time. 

To Stew Oysters.—Take three dozen oysters, open 
them, and put their liquor into a saucepan, with a little 
beaten mace and cayenne pepper; thicken with flour 
and butter, and boil for five minutes. Toast a slice of 
bread and cut it into sippets, which lay round the dish. 
Add half a teacupful of cream to the liquor in the sauce- 
pan; putin the oysters, and stir them round continu-, 
ously. They should not boil; if they are ailowed todo 
so, they shrink and become hard. Serve them up hot. 


Frrep Ham axp Eaas.—The slices of ham should first 
be boiled atrifie. Put a bit of lard in the frying-pan. 
After the slices have been dipped in flour, place them in 
the hot fat. Sprinkle pepper. When both sides are 
finely browned, dish with sufficient gravy. Slip the 
eggs into the fat, avoiding to break the yelk. Cook 
slowly, and separate each egg with a knife. When 
done, place them in a chain around the meat. 


HamBure Pickie ror Sauting Bezr.—To four gal- 
lons of water add sufficient common salt, which, when 
dissolved in the water, will be strong enongh to bear an 
egg, put in four ounces of saltpetre, and half a pound of 
very brown sugar. Boil all well together, and skim it 
clean ; strain it off, and when cold put in the beef. Let 
the pickle cover the meat, and in ten days it will be fit 
for use, or you may keep the meat in for two months, 
turning it daily, and at the end of six weeks boiling 
up the pickle and skimming it afresh. 
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CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Cornyn Cake ror Breakras?.—Mix at night one quart 
of corn meal with hot water enough to make a thin 
batter, adding a tablespoonful of yeast, and salt to suit 
the taste. In the morning stir in two eggs and a small 
teaspoonful of soda, and with a spoon beat it long and 
hard. Butter a tin pan, pour the mixture into it, and 
bake immediately about half an hour in a moderately 
heated oven. 

TRANSPARENT PuppIno.—Six eggs, half a pound of 
sugar, halfa pound of butter; melt the butter and sugar 
together; beat the eggs well, and stir them in it while 
warm ; grate in some nutmeg; bake on pastry. 

Rice Merineve.—Swell gently four ounces of rice in 
a pint of milk, let it cool a little, and stir an ounce and 
a half of fresh butter, three ounces of pounded white 
sugar, the rind of a lemon, and the yelks of five eggs. 
Pour the mixture into a well-buttered dish, and lay 
lightly and evenly over the top the whites of four eggs 
beaten tosnow. Bake the pudding for ten minutes in a 
gentle oven. 

To Maxe Barrer Paxcaxs.—Beat up three eggs with 
four large tablespoonfals of flour; add to these half a 
pint of milk, or as much as will make the batter the 
consistency of cream, and a little salt, Fry them in 
lard or butter. Grate sugar over the top of each of 
them, and serve directly they are cooked. The juice of 
a lemon is generally added when eaten. A small frying- 
pan is the best for the purpose. 


To Maxe Warer Pancakes.—Beat up well four eggs ; 
add two spoonfuls of fine flour, and two of cream ; one 
ounce of finely-sifted sugar, and, if approved of, part of 
a grated nutmeg. Rub the frying pan well with a little 
cold butter. Pour the batter in as thin as a wafer; fry 
it only on one side. Put them on a dish, and throw 
sifted sugar over each pancake, and serve them hot to 
table. 


Harrison Cake.—Two cups of molasses, one cup of 
butter, one cup sugar, one cup sour cream, one teaspoon- 
fal cloves, one of saleratus, two teacups currants, But- 
ter melted with molasses and poured into three or four 
cups of flour; then add sugar and half the cream; put 
in the rest of the cream when you have dissolved the 
saleratus in it. Then take enough more flour to make 
it about as thick as cup cakes; stir it ten or fifteen 
minutes, add the currants, and bake it in pans like cup 
cake. 

Lzecug Caeam.—Beat up the yelks of three eggs, and 
the white of one; add to them a quarter of a pound of 
powdered sugar ; mix gradually three ounces of arrow- 
root and two ounces of flour, and then a pint and a half 
of milk ; boil it up gently, stirring continually until 
thiek ; take it off the fire and continue to stir until it is 
a little cooled. Place sponge-cake at the bottom of a 
buttered dish, and pour the leche cream overthem. A 
flavoring of either lemon-peel, vanilla, or cinnamon is 
an improvement. 

Cara Cakes.—Half pound butter, three-quarters of a 
pound of flour, one pint water; boil your butter and 
water together, and while boiling stir in the flour; 
then let it cool, and add ten eggs—the whites beaten sepa- 
rately ; half teaspoonful of soda ; grease your pans well, 
drop a large spoonful, leaving space enough for them to 
rise. Bake about forty-five minutes in a moderate oven. 

CuraP Caks.—Twe cups white sugar, three of flour, 
a piece of butter size of an egg, two eggs, one cup of 





milk, one teaspoonful cream tartar, one of saleratus, 
both thrown on the batter, sugar, and eggs; then add 
the milk, then the flour, stir quickly, spice to taste. 
Sift a little sugar on the cake, and bake immediately. 

Rice Puppine.—One quart milk, one cup rice, four 
eggs—yelks beaten as custards—baked. The whites as 
frosting. 

Spoxar Puppina.—One pound sugar, one pound flour, 
one dozen eggs well beaten. Steam two hours. 

Very Licut Bunns.—One pound and a quarter of fine 
flour, six ounces fresh butter, eight ounces lamp sugar 
bruised, two ounces candied lemon, twelve ounces cur- 
rants, three teaspoonfuls of baking powder, five eggs 
or a little cream, or six eggs. Beat the eggs well, and 
mix all together; bake in small tart, or queen-cake 
tins, in a quick oven, 

BAKED APPLE Puppine.—Twelve ounces of fine flour, 
four ounces suet chopped fine, one teaspoonful of baking 
powder, and a little salt. Mix with cold water to a 
paste ; have ready a well-buttered basin or mould that 
will hold a quart; roll out the paste and line the basin, 
leaving a little for the top; fill it with apples pared 
and cored; add golden syrup and sugar; roll out the 
paste for the cover, moistening the edges to make it 
stick ; fresh suet from a loin of mutton is the best. 
Thirty-five to forty minutes will bake it, turn out upon 
a dish, and serve. 


THE TOILET. 


To Make Sorr Pomatum.—Beat half a pound of un- 
salted fresh lard in common water; tien soak and beat 
it in two rose-waters, drain it, and beat it with two 
spoonfuls of brandy; let it drain from this; add to it 
some essence of lemon, and keep it in small pots. 

Or: Soak half a pound of clear beef-marrow and one 
pound of unsalted fresh lard in water two or three 
days, changing and beating it every day. Put it intoa 
sieve, aud, when dry, into a jar, and the jar into a 
saucepan of water. When melted, pour it into a basin, 
and beat it with two spoonfuls of brandy ; drain off the 
brandy, and then add essence of lemon, bergamot, or 
any other scent that is liked. 

Harp Pomatom.—Prepare equal quantities of beef- 
marrow and mutton suet as before, using the brandy to 
preserve it, and adding the scent; then pour it into 
moulds, or if you have none, inte phials of the size you 
choose the rolls to be. When cold, break the bottles, 
clear away the glass carefully, and put paper around 
the rolls. 

Or: Take equal quantities of marrow, melted and 
strained, lard, and castor oil; warm all together; add 
any scent you please; stir until cold, and put into pots. 

Paste For CHAPPED Hanps.— Mix a quarter pound of 
unsalted hog’s lard, which has been washed in soft 
water, and then rose-water, with the yelks of two new- 
laid eggs, and a large spoonful of honey. Add as much 
fine oatmeal or almond-paste as will work into a paste. 

Or : Blanch one pound of bitter almonds, pound them 
smoeth in a marble mortar; add half an ounce of cam- 
phor, one ounce of honey, a quarter pound of sperma- 
ceti, all pounded, and mixed with the almonds, till it 
becomes a smooth paste. Put it into jars or china 
boxes, and tie it down till wanted. 

A Very Five Scent.—Take six trachms of oil of laven- 
der, three of the essence of befrgamot, sixty drops of 
ambergris, and two grains of musk. Mix these into a 
piat of the best rectified spirits;of wine. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


To Cuzaw Carico Fournitvurs.—Shake off the loose 
dust, then lightly brush with a small leng-haired fur- 
niture-brush ; after which wipe it closely with clean 
flannels, and rub it with dry bread. If properly done, 
the curtains will look nearly as well as at first; and, if 
the color be not light, they will not require washing for 
years. Fold in large parcels, and put carefully by. 
While the furniture remains up, it should be preserved 
from the sun and air as much as possible, which injure 
delicate colors; and the dust may be blown off with 
bellows. 

By the above mode curtains may be kept clean, even 
to use with the linings newly dipped. 

To Give To Boarps A BeavtirvL APPSARANCE.—After 
washing them very nicely with soda, and warm waiter, 
and a brush, wash them with a very large sponge and 
clean water. Both times observe to leave no spot un- 
touched ; and clean straight up and down, not crossing 
from board to board ; then dry with clean cloths, rubbed 
hard up and dowa in the same way. 

The floors should not be often wetted, but very tho- 
roughly when done; and once a week dry rubbed with 
hot sand and a heavy brush, the right way of the 
boards. 

The sides of stairs, or passages on which are carpets 
or floor-cloth, should be washed with sponge irstead of 
linen or flannel, and the edges will not be soiled. Dif- 
ferent sponges should be kept for the above two uses; 
and those and the brushes shoulé be well washed when 
done with, and kept in dry places. 

To Extract O11 FRoM BoARDs on Stons.—Makea strong 
lye of pearlashes and soft water, and add as much un- 
slacked lime as it will take up; stir it together, and then 
let it settle a few minutes: bottle it, and stop close; 
have ready some water to lower it as used, and scour 
the part with it. If the liquor should lie long on the 
boards, it will draw out the color of them ; therefore, do 
it with care and expedition. 


To CLean Stone Starrs AND HALLs.—Boil one pound 

of pipe-clay with a quart of water, a quart of small beer, 
‘and put ina bit of stone-blue. Wash with this mixture, 
and, when dry, rub the stones with flannel and a brush. 


To Remove Inon-Movip.—Salts of lemon, mixed with 
warm water and rubbed over the mark, will, most pro- 
bably, remove tha stains. 

Another Way.—Throw on the stain a small quantity 
of the dry powder of magnesia, rubbing it slightly in 
with the finger, leaving it there foran hour or two, and 
then brushing it off, when it will be found that the 
stain has quite disappeared. Apply it on the wrong 
side of the dress, if not lined ; but it matters not which. 
As some colors are spoiled even by water, it will be 
found safer to use dry magnesia. 


Brass AnD Copper VesseLs require to be well and 
often cleaned, both inside and out. Indeed, the tho- 
rough cleansing of all vessels in which victuals are 
cooked, is not only desirable in point of neatness and 
show—for most servants make a display of them—but 
it is actnally necessary, as it regards the flavor and the 
wholesomeness of the food cooked in them, whether 
solid joints, or soups, ragouts, ete. And these remarks 
apply moe fully to vessels made of copper or brass, 
than to tin and iron ware; the canker which they con- 
tract being absolutely poisonous. Brass and copper, 
whether cooking utensils, candlesticks, or other articles, 
are best cleaned with sweet oil and tripoli, or powdered 





Bath brick, or rottenstone. A piece of flannel should be 
oiled, and then sprinkled with either of the above-named 
powders, and well rubbed over every part of the article, 
till every spot and soil is removed. They should then 
be polished with soft wash leather. The inner part of 
tinned vessels should be well cleaned with soap and 
water, and then thoroughly washed with clean warm 
water, and put away perfectly dry. A solution of oxa- 
lic acid in water gives brass a fine color; and vitriol 
and spirits of salts make brass and copper very bright ; 
but they soon tarnish, and, therefore, require more fre- 
quent cleaning. A strong lye of rock alum and water 
will also improve the appearance of brass. 

Srmpi# Disinrectant.—Cut two or three good-sized 
onions in halves, and place them on a plate on the 
floor ; they absorb noxious effluvia, etc., in the sick-room 
in an incredibly short space of time, and are greatly to 
be preferred to perfumery for the same purposes. They 
should be changed every six hours. 

How To Get Orr a Tiaut Rinc.—Thread a needle flat 
in the eye with a strong thread, pass the head of the 
needle with care under the ring, and puil the thread 
through a few inches towards the haud; wrap the long 
end of the thread tightly round the finger regularly all 
down the nail to reduce its size, then lay hold of the 
short end and unwind it. The thread repassing against 
the ring, will gradually removeit from the finger. This 
never-failing method will remove the tightest ring 
without difficulty, however much swollen the finger 
may be. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


Tue following receipts have been kindly forwarded 
to us by a correspondent; we insert them for the benefit 
of our readers :— 

To CLEAN SILK (black or colored).—Mix spirits of 
wine with water, sponge on the right side, and iron on 
the wrong ; it will look new again. 

To Make Water Sort.—Boil bran in it. 

For Maxine Hanvs Sort.—Mix honey, olive oil, and 
almond meal. Use when washing ; then wear gloves. 

Maccaront Caegse (simply done).—Boil the macca- 
roni in milk; put in the stewpan butter, cheese, and 
seasoning ; when melted, pour into the maccaroni, put- 
ting bread-crums over, which brown before the fire all 
together. 

Wetsn Rassir.—A slice of bread laid ina tin dish, 
buttered, and mustard laid over it; pieces of cut cheese 
laid also on the bread and butter; pour two or three 
tablespoonfuls of ale; put into the oven until slightly 
brown. 

Cueese OMELET.—Mix to a smooth batter three table- 
spoonfals of fine flour, with half a pint of milk. Beat 
up well the yelks and whites of four eggs, a little salt, 
and a quarter pound of grated Parmesian or old English 
cheese. Add these to the flour and milk, and whisk all 
the ingredientd together for half an hour, Put three 
ounces of butter into a frying-pan, and when it is boiling 
pour in the above mixture, fry it for a few minutes, and 
then turn it carefully ; when it is sufficiently cooked on 
the other side, turn it on to a hot dish and serve. 


Mr, Goper: I send you the following receipt for clean- 
ing crape, hoping you will give it a place in your Book, 

Brush the veil till all the dust is removed, then fold 
it lengthwise, and roll it smoothly and tightly on a 
roller. Steam it till it is thoroughly dampened, and dry 
on the roller, 











Ebitaors’ Gable, 


WOMAN: 
HER PLACE IN THE CHURCH. 

A woman clothed with the sun, and the moon under 
her feet, and on her head a crown of twelve stars. 

Rev. xii. 1. 

Pure religion on earth: is it not the intercourse or 
sympathy of the human soul with the Divine Spirit? 
Was not the perfect religion of the Eden pair shown in 
their intercourse with their Creator, when “the Lord 
God walked in the garden?” and their miserable Fall, 
was it not fitly expressed in their hiding from Him, 
when they felt their robes of innocence were lost? 

The man and the woman constituted the first Church 
of God on earth ; their perfect worship was love; their 
pure offering was obedience. They sinned together 
when withholding this obedience, and both stood coa- 
demned before their righteous Judge. Their lives were 
forfeited ; the Church was ruined; all was lost! How 
could there be intercourse or sympathy between holi- 
ness and sin, between God and Satan? 

Oh the infinite love and mercy and goodness of the 
Creator in devising the way of salvation, when His 
pitying Fatherhood softened the stern justice of the 
Ruler of the Universe! We read this in the reprieve of 
His guilty children from immediate death ; we read it 
in the precious promise made the woman that God would 
“ put enmity" between her and Satan, because we thereby 
know that our heavenly Father did, then and there, im- 
plant anew the seeds of moral goodness in the heart of 
humanity. And then, in the glorious announcement or 
prophecy, that ‘‘the seed of the woman sbould bruise 
the serpent’s head,” did not the Lord God re-establish 
Hie covenant or Church on earth ? 

In this manifestation of Divine Love to the first sin- 
ners we find the way provided for the expression of hv- 
man worship towards the only trne God; worship that 
would be required of His church as the exponent of true 
religion on earth. 

Woman was to keep the true faith in her heart, exem- 
plifying and teaching it in her life of purity and love; 
of self-sacrifice and faithfulness in duty ; of obedience to 
her husband and careful training of her children, and in 
humble submission to her lot, 

Man was to show forth his true faith in his life-long 
struggle for dominion over the earth; doing his hard 
work in humility and thankfulness; tenderly support- 
ing and protecting his own household; governing him- 
self ia obedience to the laws of God written inthe human 
heart,* and by conformity to the natural laws controlling 
the works of God—these he was to seek, discover, and 
obey, while following implicitly the Divine inspirations, 
commandments, and precepts that were to guide him in 
his religious ceremonials, sacrifices, and sacraments, 
representing the soul's fealty to God and penitence for 
sin—all these were to be exclusively under man’s con- 
trol. In other words, the forms of the Church, its out- 
ward embodying and laws were to be the work of men: 
the faith of the Charch or its inward life was in the 
Keeping of women. 


* See Romans, chap. il. 
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Let us pause here one moment, at this stand point of 
God’s Church, inaugurated after the Fall, and contem- 
plate her glorious triumph, as the beloved Apostle pic- 
tures it in the chapter from which we have quoted. 
It is woman who, in the Apocalypse, represents the 
glory of the redeemed Church, Mark how she is perse- 
cuted by Satan! how she is succored by Divine interpo 
sition! how surely she is to be glorified by Divine 
Grace! e 

Is not this the blessed rainbow painted on the black 
clouds of woman’s history? It was the woman from 
Eden who held for earth the promise of salvation. Jt 
was the woman to whom the Devil bore ‘‘enmity.”” It was 
and has been, from that day to this, against the honor 
and happiness, the goodness and intelligence of woman 
that ‘‘the Devil and his angels’’ have fought their most 
subtle and devouring battles. How these enemies of God 
and woman have succeeded in engulfing and destroy- 
ing “the glory of the man,’’ while crushing out the 
mind, and heart, and soul of his ‘ help-meet,’’ let the 
history of polygamy tell! Polygamy seems Satan's 
most potent device for destroying all good in humanity. 

The history of the Church is, in the Bible, inwoven in 
its spiritual development, with the story of the moral 
power of women who, through and by Divine help, have 
influenced in the right way the characters and lives of 
men, when these had charge of the worship of the true 
God. We alluded, in our last paper, to the special 
Providence that saved Sarah from the pollution (Gen. 
xii.) to which Abram would have consigned her, and 
thus ruined himself as well as the Church. Sarah's 
faith also preserved the inheritance for Isaac the true 
heir. Rebekah’s faith won the blessing which God had 
promised her should be given to Jacob. Could the true 
Church have been perpetuated through Ishmael or Esau 2 

The Hebrew Church, which included the Common- 
wealth, established, by the special lawsof Moses, through 
Divine inspiration, bears the impress of Almighty power 
and mercy in sustaining the weaknesses and mitigating 
the sorrows of woman; it does this in such a marked 
manner as makes her seem the favorite of her heavenly 
Father. How strikingly this is exemplified in the 
Hebrew laws and commands concerning that most help- 
less, desolate, and wronged class of haman beings—the 
wipows* of the land! For the childless widow in her 
youth an honorable marriage was provided. For the 
desolate widow and her fatherless children God himself 
stood a protector, provider, and judge. Woe to the 





* Contrast these Hebrew statutes and customs with 
those of all heathen nations concerning widows, and you 
will see how Satan's “‘enmity to the woman”’ has suc- 
ceeded in degrading and destroying her sex and, with it, 
the race of mankind. This miserable record is written 
the world over—that all men who reject the true God 
reject, also, or labor to destroy the spiritual and mental 
influence of woman. Her mind has been kept in igno- 
rance that she might be made subservient to man’s pride 
or the dupe of his superstitions; licentiousness and 
polygamy have degraded her into the toy of his plea- 
sures or the slave of his lusts and selfishness; till even 
now, in this nineteenth century of Christian light, three- 
fourths of the living world of women have no power for 
good, and no means of spiritual improvement; conse- 
quently, the men have neither goodness nor “glory.” 
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Hebrew man who dared do evil to the true widow and 
her fatherless children ! 

The mother of the family was, by the Decalogue as 
well as in the special laws of the Hebrews, entitled to 
the same honor and obedience from her children as were 
due to the father. No human code has thus sustained 
the mother’s honor and authority. 

In the Hebrew Church women enjoyed more freedom 
than men, because the women had the privilege of at- 
tending all the feasts and convocations if they chose, or 
they might stay at home if this appeared to them their 
duty. The men were compelled to go up three times 
each year to worship before the Lord. 

Does not this prove that God, who knows the heart, 
saw He could trust the faith of the woman? that she 
would worship him in spirit at home? but that man re- 
quired the aid of outward observances, in which he was 
compelled to join to strengthen his faith in the spiritual, 
or he would, inevitably, relapse (as Aaron did at Sinai) 
into the earthly, the idolatrous, the sinful? 


Many other instances of God's favor towards woman, 
shown in the laws for His chosen people, might be cited 
if we had room ; all strengthening our propositions that 
the moral destiny of the world is in the keeping of the 
weaker sex ; and that woman is the conservator of re- 
ligious faith the world over, whether that faith be true 
or false. 

There is no record of an apostate or “ wicked’’ Hebrew 
woman ; the men who led the Church and people into 
idolatry had first broken God’s law of marriage by an 
alliance with heathen women. And that these heathen 
wives had such influence over their Hebrew husbands 
proves, conclusively, the stronger moral or spiritual 
power of the feminine nature, whether exerted in the 
cause of error or of truth. 

The religious influence of Hebrew women is always 
represented as conservative of their faith, until the men, 
or government in Church and State, were wholly given 
overtoidolatry, Even then instances of faithful women 
are recorded who had sympathy with the chosen 
prophets of the Lord—as the widow of Sarepta, who for- 
got that she and her son were starving while she fed 
Elijah ; and the woman of Shunem, who recognized and 
provided for Elisha. 

When the last stage of spiritual degeneracy had beea 
reached, and Jerusalem was ripe for destruction, and 
the Old Covenant of Works, so often broken and dis- 
honored, was to be superseded by the New Covenant 
of Justification by Faith in Jesus Christ, them the wo- 
man’s soul was found ready to meet and welcome the 
Spiritual Church. Three Hebrew women rejoiced over 
the infant Saviour, each with a song of thanksgiving 
or a blessing of joy, while but one Hebrew man came 
to do Him homage. At the Cross of Christ the pro- 
portion of His devoted followers was similar, three 
women toone man. Such has, probably, been the dif- 
ference of numbers between the sexes who have, since 
that time, united with the Church of Christ, voluntarily, 
nnd been true totheend. This we infer from the pro- 
portions of members in our American churches—three 
women to one man. 

As, in the Old Dispensation, the Church of the Gospel 
was, in its public ministrations and outward observ- 
ances, placed entirely under the government of men. 
Yor this purpose the twelve had been chosen—or com- 
pelled—to follow Christ. He had tanght and prepared 
them for the service of founding His church. 

Women came to Christ of their own accord. Lovingly 
He received their ministrations, tenderly He soothed 
their sorrows, warmly praised their love, and faith, and 
works, naming one as worthy of a world-wide memorial ; 
confiding to their sex only His spiritual mission, and 
making women messengers of His will even to His chosen 
Apostles. 

Do we not find in these examples proof that Christ in- 
tended woman should have place, and name, and work 
in His Church? 

The Apostles seem to have thus understood Him. They 
employed women and publicly honored their piety and 
faithful services in the inspired record, left for the 
guidance of the Church in alt ages. St. Paul was not 
ashamed to acknowledge his obligations to the help of 
women; he tells us of a Phebe, the deaconess, and 
Priscilla, the fustructress of Apollos in the doctrines of 





’ salvation; of Philip’s four daughters—all prophetesses 


(or teachers of Christ’s precepts), and many others we 
have not room now to name: while St. John gives an 
Epistle to that noble teacheress, the “‘elect lady,” whose 
children “ walked in the truth.”” 

Thus, for several centuries, woman held place, duties, 
and memorial in the Christian Church—but always un- 
der the direction of men. The zeal with which these 
women sustained the faith and labors of the Apostles 
and first missionaries was one of the greatest human 
elements of their success against heathenism. 

Wherever the Gospel was made known women were 
found ready to receive it. Queens became nursing mo- 
thers of the Church, and lovely maidens martyrs ‘or its 
truth. The moral influence of women changed the wor- 
ship of the greater part of Europe from Heathenism to 
Christianity. 

Could this humble religious influence have gone on, 
unhindered, the world would, long ago, have become 
Christian. But the “enmity of Satan’’ prevailed over 
the spiritual in humanity, Woman was deprived of her 
offices and acknowledged influence in the church: she 
bas been, for more than a thousand years, literally, @ 
non-entity in its history—with one only exception, 
“the Sisters of Charity!” 

The great benefits to humanity and to Christian cha- 
racter, conferred by this noble order of devoted women, 
have been acknowledged in all countries; but not till 
lately have any systematic efforts been made by Christian 
men to give the women of Protestant lands similar op- 

ortunities of doing good. The dawn of a brighter day 

as come. The churches in Europe, particularly in 
Germany, are leading the way in re-establishing the 
order of Deaconesses. England is following the exam- 
ple ; and now our American churches* are taking counsel 
on this important question. 

If these papers ‘‘On Woman,” which we have pre- 
pared with great care and earnest hope of helping the 
good cause, have any influence in directing the miuds of 
our readers to these subjects, we shall feel sure of their 
sympathy and approval. Our sick country needs the 
ministering services of its Christian daughters. How ° 
can this great benefit be permanently secured except by 
organizations which have Bible authority for their basis 
and government? 

The time is propitious. What inspiration declared, 
nearly three thousand years ago, concerning woman, 
will be verified on earth: “‘ Strength and honor are her 
clothing, and she shall rejoice in time to come.” 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO THE EDITRESS. 


My Dear Mrs. Hate: For us who believe in a Provi- 
dence that ont of present evil educes future good, it is 
delightful to look on the bright side of this war, as it 
has shown some of the best traits of womanhood 

Three years ago, our daughters seemed to be inevitably 
growing upidle and ignorant. Not for want of schools, 
not for want of employment. For schools there were, 
many and excellent ; and for employ ment, it was pressed 
out of its natural sphere and range, and dubbed vulgar 
and beneath a refined age. Some girls knew Euclid, 
and all played the piano; but exactly not one could 
make a pudding, or write a receipt. A bride entered 
the housekeeping siate so ignorant as not to know 
whether a piece of meat on the table was beef or mutton ; 
and I know one who said ‘“‘calfs head’’ was only good 
to throw away! Think of that, shades of departed 
grandmothers! : 

In vain I have from time to time gently insinuated the 
habits of the young French nobility, aud recommended 
the adoption of some of their culinary accomplishments ; 
in vain suggested that whatever mankind might think of 
fine reading and writing, no lover or admirer was the 
less ardent for some attention to his palate—always, 
mostly in vain, jectured on shirts and collars. Nous 
avons changé tout ela. This is one good of the evil 
times. 

It would delight you to look in or meet at the sani- 
tary rooms once a week the bright faces of the young 
girls. To be sure, they began with stitehing the sleeves 
into the neck of the blue woollen shirts; but what of 
that? They make shirts now, and cut them too. Then 
the jellies they make; the comforts they have learned 
to contrive and prodace for the absent loved ones! All 
the inventions to solace and soothe the feeble ones; oh! 
it is beautiful to see the growth of helpful tenderness 
and self-sacrifice in the young girls of all ages. 





* See ‘“‘ Report made to the Convention of the Diocese 
of Pennsylvania on organizing the Services of Christian 
women,” etc. Philadelphia: 1863. 
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I don’t despair now of seeing a race of women worthy 
of the name; thoughtful, energetic, useful women. 
Women who think of somethin 5 life besides singing 
and dancing, and who don’t end every song with a “Ta 
ral lalla!" for you will allow that was very much what 
we were all coming to. Not a corner stone for our 
palaces among our daughters; not a wise son to make 
a glad father among our youths. 


ALUMN® ASSOCIATION OF THE WESLEYAN FeMAeE Cot- 
Lees. Cineinnati, 1863.—There was a time when the 
advantages of education, founded on the solid branches 
of scientific knowledge, and graced by elegant aceom- 
eee could only be obtained in the Atlantic cities. 

oung ladies were then sent to Philadelphia, New 
York, or Boston at great cost of money, and often 
greater cost of anxiety, from the most distant points of 
the Union. 

We are happy to know that, of late years, literary 
and educational institutions have been established at 
the West on a scale of liberality and excellence which 
now offers to the people of each section great advantages 
in the best culture and training for young girls; that 
which makes them intelligent, accomplished, and use- 
ful Christian ladies. 

Among these institutions the Wesleyan Female College 
holdsa high position, and deserves to be greatly honored. 
The pupils are thoroughly trained as well as taught ; 
nothing seems to be omitted in the list of useful or liberal 
pursuits. Above all, the spirit of this seminary is, as 
such institutions should be, Christian, and the best of 
all knowledge is sedulously taught in such a tenderly 
faithful manner as to be seemingly impressed into every 
young heart that imbibes its purifying nurture. 

This college, as a distinguishing feature of its happy 
influences, has an ‘“‘Alumne Association,” promoting 
an affectionate union and sympathy among the young 
ladies, at the same time inciting them to excellence in 
their various studies, and binding them toa continuance 
of intercourse, if possible, and improvement during 
their whole career of life. We have before us a cata- 

‘logue numbering three hundred and sixteen members of 
this association, founded in 1852, of whom forty-one are 
married, aad thirty-four have died. The members meet 
every year at Cincinnati, and celebrate their anniver- 
sary with music, poetry, and original literary contribu. 
tions. The tone of all their writings, whether solid 
essays or sprightly letters, bears the unmistakable im- 
press of true piety and earnest endeavor to be and to do 
good. Love, sisterly and heavenly love, is the prevail- 
ing beauty and perfection of their order. Long may it 
live and bear its fruit of goodness and happiness. 





Evoente De Guerin.—The Journal, poems, and letters 
of this gifted and pious French lady have lately been 
published, with a sketch of her interesting life. Joined 
to rare talent and intelligence, she had great force of 
character, with an extraordinary depth of affection ; 
“and all these under the control of a deep religious 
feeling,’ says her biographer. Oue affection only seems 
not to have been thus subject to reason; her love for 
her brother Maurice is a romance of deep, self-sacrificing 
feelings that nothing in life or fiction has ever surpassed. 
Thus she writes in her journal, which she kept sacred 
for her brother’s eye ouly. 

“T find writing has become almost 4 necessity to me. 
Whence does it arise, this impulse to give utterance to 
the voice of one’s spirit; to pour out my thoughts before 
God and one human being? I say one human being, 
because I always imagine you, Maurice, are present— 
that you see me write. In the stillness of a life like 
this my spirit is happy, and, as it were, dead to all that 
goes on up stairs, or down stairs, or out of the house. 
But this does not last.” 

She has to go back to her domestic duties, which she 
performs with the cheerfulness and readiness of a girl 
who had never had a thought beyond household occu- 
pations. We hope the book will be published this side 
the Atlantic. 


Scnoot For Youna Giris.—Mrs. Schaffer, an accom- 
plished lady, has opened a school at 1037 Walnut Street, 
which promises to become an excellent training institu- 





tion in the elementary branches of an English education. 
Those who wish their young daughters carefully in- 
structed, would do well to try this school. 

To our ConRESPONDENTS.—T hese articles are accepted : 
‘Look on the Sea” (the other poem declined)—‘“ Faith 
and Sight’’—“ The Troubedour”’—and “‘ Varieties.”’ 

The following articles are not needed: ‘‘ The World’s 
Deceit’’—‘‘ The Bridal Kiss’’—‘‘I’ll be Merry while I 
Can’’—“ Old Memories’’—‘‘ Upwards”—‘‘Oh, Let Me 
Hope’’—“‘ The Great Conflict”—* Ellen Murdock’s His- 
tory” —“ Blessings’’—“‘ A Summer Vacation” (too long) 
—‘*Vice’’ (the author can do better)—‘ Estrangement” 
—* The Fallen of our Battle-fields’’—‘‘ A Great Prize”— 
“Roman Vaior and American Bravery Compared”’ (best 
for a newspaper)—“‘ Anodynes are Poisons’’—Art in its 
Best Development” (not finished)—and ‘‘The World of 
Fashion.” 


Health Department. 


Tue following sensible remarks are from an essay on 
the hardships of ‘‘ Farmers’ Wives” in our country. 
We can give only a few paragraphs; but these may be 
better than medicine to some weary and almost despair- 
ing invalid wife, who must work on. Sympathy is 
curative. So read what is said by Dr. Hall, in his 
Jéurnal of Health. 











FARMERS’ WIVES OVERTAXED. 


“Time, and money, and health, and even life itself, are 
not unfrequently lost by a want of promptitude on the 
part of the farmer in making repairs about the house in 
procuring needed things in time, and failing to have 
those little conveniences which, although their cost is 
even eontemptible, are in a measure practically invalu- 
able. i was in a farmer’s house one night; the wife 
and two daughters were plying their needles industri- 
ously by the light of a candle, the wick of which was 
frequently clipped off by a pair of scissors. I asked the 
husband why he did not buy acandle-snuffer. ‘Oh, the 
scissors are good enough!’ And yet he owned six 
hundred acres of fine grazing lands, and every inch 
paid for. 

“‘T once called on an old friend, a man of education, 
and of a family, loved and honored all over his native 
State. The buildings were of brick, in the centre of an 
inherited farm of severai hundred acres. The house 
was supplied with the purest, coldest, and best water 
from a well in the yard; the facilities for obtaining 
which were a rope, one end of which was tied to a 
post, the other to an old tin pan, literally. The dis- 
comfort and unnecessary labor involved in these two 
cases may be estimated by the reader at his leisure. 

“T know it to be. the case, and have seen it on many 
Western farms, when firewood was wanted, a tree was 
cut down and hauled bodily to the door of the kitchen ; 
and when it was all gone, another was drawn up to 
supply its place; giving the cook and wife green wood 
with which to kindle and keep up their fires. 

“There are thousands of farms in this country where 
the spring which supplies all the water for drink and 
cooking is from a quarter to more than half a mile dis- 
tant from the house, anda “pailfal” is brought at a 
time, involving five or ten miles’ walking in a day for 
months and years together; when a man in half a day 
could make a slide, and with a fifty cent barrel could in 
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half an hour deliver, at the door, enough to last the 
whole day. How many weeks of painful and expensive 
sickness ; how many lives have beer lost of wives and 
daughters, and cooks, by being caught in a shower be- 
tween the house and the spring while in a state of per- 
spiration or weakness, from working over the fire, can- 
not be known; but that they may be numbered by 
thousands will not be intelligently denied. 

‘**Mauy a time a pane of glass has been broken out, or 
a shingle has been blown from the roof, and the repair 
has not been made for weeks or many months together; 
and for want of it have come agonizing neuralgias; ora 
child has waked up in the night with the croup, to get 
well only with a doctor’s bill, which would have paid 
twenty times for the repair; even if a first-born had not 
died, to agonize a mother’s heart to the latest hour of 
life; or the leak in the roof has remaiged, requiring the 
placing ofa bucket, or the washing of the floor at every 
rain; or the ‘spare bed’ has been wetted and forgotten; 
some visitor, or kind neighbor, or dear friend has been 
placed in it to wake up to a fatal fever, as was the case 
with the great Lord Bacon.” 





Hiterarp * tices, 





Owrna to the immense increase in the price of books, 
we will not receive further orders to send by mail. It 
never was a source of profit to us, but generally a loss, 
on account of the postage we had to pay. 


From Peterson & Brorners, Philadelphia:— 

SIGHTS A-FOOT. By Wilkie Collins, author of “The 
Woman in White,’’ **The Dead Secret,” etc. ete. A book 
like this will bear frequent reprinting. It takes the 
reader to a part of England seldom visited by the tourist, 
and seldom mentioned by the novelist. Following the 
footsteps of the author and an artist friend, he gets 
glimpses of scenery whose very roughness and wild- 
ness give it a grandeur of its own, and meets people 
whose primitive habits and simplicity of character make 
them remarkable. The book is not a novel, but a truth- 
ful aceount of a genuine pedestrian tour. 

VALENTINE VOX: the Ventriloquist. His Life and 
Adventures. By Henry Cockton, author of ‘Percy Ef- 
fingham,” “Sylvester Sound,’’ ete. If one wishes to 
enjoy numerous hearty laughs, let him turn the pages 
of this book. The ludicrous scenes, the merry adven- 
tures, and the rich satires are, together, enough to add 
a hundred pounds to one’s weight, if the old adage, 
** Laugh and grow fat,” be true. 

THE TIGER SLAYER. A Tule of the Indian Desert. 
By Gastave Aimard, author of “The Prairie Flower,” 
“The Trail Hunter,” ete This book, we believe, be- 
gins a new series of the interesting stories of western 
life for which Aimard is so widely noted. The scene of 
the story is laid in Mexico, in the province of Sonora. 

HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE GREAT 
REBELLION. No. 5 has been received. Price 25 cents. 
Everybody ought to purchase this. The pictures alone, 
independent of the history, are worth the money. 


From Freperick Leypoupt, Philadelphia :— 
SKIRMISHING. By the author of ‘‘Who Breaks— 
Pays,” etc. This is the third volume of Leypoldt’s For- 
eign Library, and fully sustains the reputation of this 
new enterprise. It is a quiet and pleasaat story of 
English country life. 
VoL. Lxvil.—31 





From J. B. Lippincorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE BOOK OF DAYS. A Miscellany of Popular An- 
tiquities in connection with the Calendar, including 
Anecdote, Biography and History, Curiosities of Litera- 
ture and Oddities of Human Life and Character. Parts 15 
and 16 have been received. Price 20 cents each. We 
would not be without this work for three times its price. 


From D. Appieton & Co., New York, through W. P. 
HazarpD, Philadelphia :— 

HEAT CONSIDERED AS A MODE OF MOTION. By 
John Tyndall, F. R.8., ete., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy in the Royal Institution. This book contains a 
course of twelve lectures delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain in 1862, the first seven of which 
deal with thermometric heat, and the concluding five of 
radiant heat. A more thorough examination of the sub- 
ject, in all its divisions and bearings, than this, can 
scarcely be conceived. There are numerous fine wood- 
cut illustrations of philosopbical experiments. 

WAR PICTURES FROM THE SOUTH. By B. Est- 
van, Colonel of Cavalry in the Confederate Army. A 
history like this, written by one who, in the commence- 
ment of our present national struggle, took up arms 
with the Confederates, and yet who claims to view the 
subject from an independent point, “‘ disposed to do jus- 
tice to both sides,’’ will excite the curiosity of all. He 
awards great praise to many of the Federal Generals, 
His history begins with the secession of South Carolina, 
and continues to July 1, 1862, including the Siege of 
Richmond. Appended are brief biographies of the more 
prominent generals on either side. 

THE HISTORICAL SHAKSPEARIAN READER. By 
John W. 8. Hows, author of the “‘Shakspearian Read- 
er,” ete. This volume comprises the ‘‘ Histories’? or 
“Chronicle plays” of Shakspeare, carefully expurgated 
and revised, with introductory and explanatory notes. 
It is expressly adapted for the use of schools, colleges, 
and the family reading circle. These plays have been 
especially selected, as being invaluable adjuncts to the 
study of English history, presenting, as they do, a truth- 
ful narration of events, drawn from aceredited chronicles 
of the times, and vivid pictures of the manners, habits, 
and customs of the people. 

LIGHT. By Helen Modét. This is evidently the 
maiden effort of its author, who discovers fair construc- 
tive ability, and who is to be commended for the excel- 
lent moral tone of her work. But though her characters 
are tolerably modelled, she has evidently studied most 
of their prototypes in works of fiction, and those not of 
the highest order of merit. The conversation is too 
stilted, and its would-be wit often sinks to foolishness 

A MANUAL OF DEVOTIONS FOR DOMESTIC AND 
PRIVATE USE. By George Upfold, D.D., Bishop of 
Indiana. This manual has been chiefly compiled from 
the “ Family Prayers” of the late Henry Thornton, Esq., 
of Clapham, England, such modifications being intro- 
duced as seemed desirous in an American edition. 

ELLSWORTH’S PRIMARY BLACK-BOARD CHART 
OF LETTERS. We have upon our table a black-board 
chart of letters belonging to Ellsworth’s New System of 
Penmanship. It seems well adapted for the use of the 
student. 

From Dicx & Frrzeeraup, New York, through PeTsr- 
sox & Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

GERVASE CASTONEL; or, The Siz Gray Powders. 
By Mrs. Heary Wood, author of “‘ East Lynne,” “ Ver- 
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ner’s Pride,” etc. This more properly styled nouvelette 
bears the usual characteristics of Mrs. Wood’s works, 
and possesses the elements of a first class sensational 
novel. But it must have been written under disadvan- 
tageous circumstances of some sort. Both characters 
and incidents are hurried briefly over ; mysteries in the 
plot are left unraveled ; and the whole reads too much 
like a hastily sketched plan for a larger and more meri- 
torious romance. 

PARLOR TRICKS WITH CARDS. With seventy en- 
gravings. By the author of “ Book of Riddles and Five 
Hundred Home Amusements,”’ etc. 

BOOK OF FIVE HUNDRED CURIOUS PUZZLES. 
By the author of ‘‘ The Sociable,” ‘Parlor Tricks with 
Cards,” etc. Illustrated with a great variety of engrav- 
ings. These two books, the former of which contains 
all the tricks and deceptions with playing cards ever 
invented, and the latter numerous entertaining para- 
doxes, numerical aud geometrical puzzles, etc., are both 
sources of infinite amusement in the home and social 
circles. 

From Tickyor & Fre.ps, Boston, through T. B, Perer- 
son & Brornzrs, Philadelphia :— 

AUSTIN ELLIOT. By Henry Kingsley, author of 
“Ravenshoe,’’ etc. This, without being an absorbing 
book, possesses a certain pleasing interest. Mr. Kings- 
ley has a style of his own, dashing, easy, sometimes 
almost too careless; yet full of vigor and freshness. 
Next to the hero Lord Charles Barty, Eleanor Hilton, 
old James, aud dog Robin are the most interesting cha- 
racters. 

HOSPITAL TRANSPORTS. Compiled and pubiished 
at the request of the Sanitary Commission. This book 
gives, in the words of the actors, a brief account of the 
embarkation of the sick and wonnded from the Penin- 
sula of Virginia in the summer of 1862. Most of the let- 
ters comprising the volume were written by Frederick 
L. Olmsted, Esq., Secretary of the Commission, the Rev. 
Mr. Knapp, Chief Relief Agent, and several ladies who 
were co-workers in the enterprise. When the history 
of this war shall be written at length, this little book 
will give invaluable aid to its pages, and the earnest 
men, and the worthy imitators of Florence Nightingale 
will receive their due meed of praise. 


From T. 0. H. P. Beryxwam, Boston, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

MY GOOD-FOR-NOTHING BROTHER. A Novel. By 
Wickliffe Lane. We know of no publishing house which 
displays equal discretion with this in its selections 
among foreign literature for American publication. Its 
issues are always of the highest order of literary merit, 
and are never deficient in moral tone. ‘‘ My Good-for- 
nothing Brother’’ proves no exception to the rule. The 
hero and heroine are of course included among our fa- 
vorites in this book, and next rank Dr. Lansdale and 
Miss Patty Dove. The villain and his coadjutor are 
both very human in their sins, displaying none of that 
mysterious and erratic wickedness which romances so 
often describe. Thearguments which the book offers in 
favor of religious faith are worthy of the closest con- 
sideration. 

From Epson C. Eastman, Concord, N. H. :— 

THE WHITE MOUNTAIN GUIDE-BOOK. Third edi- 
tion. We regret that we receive this book at so latea 
date as to make its recommendation to tourists for the 








present year almost out of season. Yet those who have 
delayed their annual journeying to the covler and not 
less beautiful months of early autumn will find it, if 
their destination be the mountains of New Hampshirw, 
of great use to them. While others, to whom is denied’ 
this pleasure, will reeeive almost a recompense, and can 
indulge in a journey of the imagination without any of 
the troubles and expense of travelling, by a careful 
perusal of its descriptions of places and scenes. 


From J. E. Trrroy & Co., Boston :— 

FLOWERS FOR THE PARLOR AND GARDEN. By 
Edward Sprague Rand, Jr. Illustrations by John An- 
drew and A. C. Warren. Pp. 408. The lovers of flow- 
ers, and these should comprise all who love the beautiful 
in the works of God, will warmly thank the author of 
this charming volume. We have never seen a book so 
perfectly answering the design for which this is pre- 
pared—that of giving a practical knowledge of the best 
manner of cultivating flowers. Itis more than a Treatise 
on the Floral Art: it isan Epic and History, a Directory 
and illustrated Manual, all combined to improve the 
taste of the world in the care, culture, and love of 
flowers. 

““We would have flowers in every house, for their 
sunny light, for their cheerful teaching, for their insen- 
sibly ennobling influence,” says Mr. Rand. He is right. 
We hope his beautiful book will induce thousands of 
families to ornament their homes with these precious 
floral gifts of our heavenly Father, bestowed as tokens 
of His love and care for our innocent happiness. ‘The 
rose of Sharon and the lilies of the field’’—these are the 
flowers of the Old and the New Testaments of God’s Book 
of Nature. Who would not be better for studying the 
flowers? The book is fitted to become a standard work 
of the beautiful in Art as well as in Nature. 

THE DRUMMER BOY: a Story of the Burnside Expe- 
dition. By the author of “ Father Brighthopes.’’. This 
book, while evidently written for children, will, we 
think, be found interesting in an uncommon degree to 
older persons. Its style is simple, easy, and attractive ; 
the author’s power is especially marked in the graphic 
and vivid descriptions of camp-life and battle which 
seem to point to a personal experience. As may be seen 
from the title-page, it is a story of the present war. It 
seems the writer’s object to narrate in a manner attrac- 
tive to children the achievements of the Burnside Expe- 
dition. This is skilfully effected through the medium 
of a personal narrative. The book is crowded with in- 
cident and adventure, but the plot is simple and easily 
condensed. The hero, Frank Manly, whose name well 
expresses his character, enlists, with the approval of 
his parents, in a Massachusetts regiment as drummer- 
boy for the company. The regiment, after drilling for 
some time in camp near Boston, is sent to Maryland and 
brigaded at Annapolis. It sails with Burnside to North 
Carolina, and plays a conspicuous part in the subse- 
quent operations. The account of the capture of Roanoke 
Island is too graphie and minute for ary but an eye- 
witness. Throughout the book shows intimate know- 
ledge of the peculiar life, habits, and temptations of a 
soldier, and the exhibition of their influence upon the 
character of Frank and his comrades is true to nature 
and experience. The book will certainly gain &4mong 
the children the great popularity it deserves. It is got 
up after the usual perfeet style of Mr. Tilton’s publica- 
tions. The illustrations are by Darley, which is saying 
their excellence is indisputable. 
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From BLancaarp & Lga, Philadelphia:— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
SCIENCES. Edited by Isaac Hays, M.D. July, 1863. 
Price $5 a year. 


Godeys Arm-Chair. 








Gopry For Ocroser, 1863.—Our principal plate in this 
number is ‘‘ The Sisters’ School.”” We need say nothing 
of the engraving; that speaks for itself: but we call at- 
tention to the beautiful illustration story, commencing 
at page 320. What achance for a publisher! to collect 
Godey’s stories with the illustrations. Perhaps we may 
do it some day ourselves. 

Our Fashion-plate! Well, our Fashion-plate, what 
can we say about it? Is it necessary to gild refined 
gold, or add a perfume to the violet? We think not. 
Bat when a person has anything nice, does not he or 
she like to have it noticed? And what hints will be 
thrown out to draw attention to it. But we give the 
article itself for notice and criticism, not fearing the 
latter, because we know that we are correct, and that 
our fashions cannot be doubted. Like the king’s name, 
they are a tower of strength. 

Our next plate, ‘The Lesson on the Flageolet,”’ is @ 
humorous and a very good one. 

To CorRESPONDENTS.—We ask attention to our notice 
on second page of cover. We have just received a MS., 
but unfortunately the lady inclosed her letter in it, and 
we had to pay full letter postage, twenty-six cents. 
Your letter must not be inclosed in the package, nor any 
private communication, What you want to say must 
be in a letter accompanying it, paying three cents postage 
on the same, and referring to the MS. you send, men- 
tioning the latter thus: “I send you by same mail as 
this a MS. entitled -. Linclose a stamp for an an- 
swer to the letter, and also stamps for the MS. if it has 
to be returned.” Any postage unpaid on letters or MSS., 
say it is three cents, has to be paid double here, six 
cents. 





Marion Hartayp.—In this number we commence a 
new story by Marion Harland, which will be concluded 
in the November number; and in our December number 
will be found 


A CHRISTMAS STORY, BY MARION HARLAND. 

Maxy of our subscribers may have noticed an addi- 
tional plate mentioned by the press, which they may 
think they have not received. It arises from this fact: 
We usually print a notice intended only for the press, 
and having some old plates remaining on hand from 
former editions, we have printed on the back of them. 

Next Year !—It may seem a long time to look for 
next year, 1864, but itis near at hand. We refer to it 
only to say, or rather indicate, what we have in pre- 
paration for 1864—something that our contemporaries do 
not dream of. In fact, they are always only dreaming, 
not acting. But we are on the alert, and we promisea 
rich year for those who subscribe for 1864. 





Poetry anv Acrostics addressed to particular persons 
are only of interest to those to whom they are addressed, 
and had better be sent to those persons, 





Our Carp PuotrograPpHs.—Orders for our beautiful 
card photographs for albums come flowing in from all 
parts ofthe country. We are sending them off by thou- 
sands. They are of the best quality made, and give the 
highest satisfaction. See our advertisement on cover. 
The list there given comprises only a small selection 
from the catalogue, which now embraces between six 
and seven hundred subjects. This catalogue we send 
free on application. 

The taste for these exquisite miniature copies of por- 
traits, statuary, paintings, and fine engravings is steadily 
increasing. By means of the photographicart, you may 
now procure brilliant copies, perfect in all the effects 
and details, of pictures and engravings which only the 
few could once purchase, and the price will be only 
nominal, Who may not now indulge hie love of art 
and beauty? 

“Ciuss,” ‘Cioss.”—Now is the time to commence 
the organization of clubs. Remember that the Lady’s 
Book is the cheapest, because you get so much more for 
your money, and that so much better. Compare the 
Lady’s Book with any other magazine. See the quan- 
tity and quality; and remember, also, what our ex- 
changes so often mention, that it is “an evidence of the 
good taste of a family when the Lady's Book is seen 
upon the centre-table.’’ We hardly need say more upon 
this subject. Every one of any taste wanting a “ lady's 
book”’ will subscribe for ‘‘ Godey.” 


Youre Lapres’ Semtxary FoR Boarpina axpd Day 
Popits.—Mrs. Gertrude J. Cary, Principal, No. 1617 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. The nineteenth session 
of this school will commence September 14th, 1863. 

The course of study pursued embraces the fundamen- 
taland higher branches of athorough English education. 
Particular attention is given to the acquisition of the 
French language, and a resident French Teacher fur- 
nishes every facility for making it the medium of daily 
intercourse. Mrs. Cary gives personal attention to the 
instruction of her pupils, aided by experienced lady 
teachers, and the best professional talentin thecity. It 
is her constant endeavor to secure an equal development 
of body, mind, and heart, and the formation of habits of 
neatness and industry. 

Mrs. 8. J. Hale, Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D., Rev. J. 
Jenkins, D. D., Rev. M. A. De Wolfe Howe, D. D., Louis 
A Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Rev. J. N. Candee, D. D., 
Galesburg, Ill.; Louis H. Jenkins, Jacksonville, Ill. ; 
Rev. George Duffield, Jr., Adrian, Mich. 

Circulars sent on application, 

Penn's. 

Two weeks ago I sent you $20 for the Lady's Book. I 
now send you $10 more. When your Book has come to 
us once a month fora whole year, we become accustomed 
to it, and fond of it, and who could help it? When our 
husbands and fathers tell us, with long faces, that we 
ought to deny ourselves something, as it is hard times, 
we never think of giving up the Lady’s Book, We 
would rather fix up our old hoops, and make them do 
another year, than deny ourselves the pleasure of the 
Lady’s Book. L. 

A work has just been issued by a Paris firm which 
cost £40,000 ($200,000) for thirty copies! It is the descrip- 
tion, with illustrations, of the coronation of the Emperor 
of Russia, and was ordered by him. 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


We have neglected our usual chronicle of musical 
movements in opera, etc., during the summer. In fact 
there has been nothing, absolutely, to chronicle. With 
the return of fall and winter, however, we hope for a 
better state of things. Already the note of preparation 
is sounding, with the prospect of no less than four differ- 
ent opera troupes in the field—two Italian and two 
German. Carncross & Dixey have reopened for the sea- 
son at their Burlesque Opera house. 

The Musical Monthly.—At the request of many of our 
subscribers, we are now publishing two numbers of the 
Monthly per mouth to complete the volume during the 
year, and to enable us to begin the new volume on 
the first of January. The eighth and ninth numbers 
are now ready, bringing the work down to September 
inclusive, counting in numbers regularly from January 
last. These two numbers contain a delightful variety 


of music, including songs and pieces by Glover, Theo. - 


Oesten, Mac Farren, and other favorite composers. Each 
separate piece of music, it will be remembered, is orna- 
mented with a showy and distinct title-pare, engraved 
expressly for the work. No other periodical has ever 
contained this costly feature, the value of which will be 
seen when the volume iscompleted and bound. Printed 
in the regular sheet music form, the Monthly is offered 
to piano-players as the cheapest and most desirable 
work ever published. The terms are but $3 00 per 
annum. Single numbers 50 cents. To those who have 
not yet seen the work, we will seod any three numbers 
for $1 00. We would suggest nambers six, eight, and 
nine as best exhibiting the character and plan of the 
work. All subscriptions, ete. must be addressed to J. 
Starr Holloway, Publisher Musical Monthly, Box Post 
Office, Philadel phia. 

New Sheet Music.—8.T. Gordon, New York, publishes 
three beautiful new ballads by the always favorite 
Stephen ©. Foster, There Was a Time, 25 cents, Larry's 
Good-by, and Bring my Brother back to Me, each 30. 
The Flowers are Asleep in the Dew, a charming serenade 
by Fred Buckley, 25. Also a Union version of the famous 
Southern melody, Bonnie Blue Flag, 25. 

0. Ditson & Co., Boston, publish a beautiful Cradle 
Song, to words by Timothy Titeomb. Also, Roses Lie 
along the Way, sweet song by Porter; Morn is the time 
for Me, by Edw. L. Hime; The Village Bells Ring Mer- 
rily, charming bridal song; I’m Coming Home to Die, 
by Ossian E. Dodge ; Kiss Me Once More, Mother, ballad 
by the favorite author of Annie Lisle; The Cumberland, 
fine song and chorus to words by Longfellow; The 
Volunteer’s Good-by, a touching melody ; and a spirited 
song and chorus, Corn is King; each 25 cents. 

Also, a spirited and playable Cavalry Quickstep, by 
Glover, 35 cents; this is a fine composition. The Dew 
Drop, Polka Redowa, by Warren, 25. Domino Galop, 
arranged from Verdi’s Un Ballo by Coote, 35. Eldora, 
fine polka, 25. Masquerade Galop, and Light Heart 
Mazourka, each 25. Carol of the Mocking-Bird Schot- 
tische, a beautiful and showy piece for somewhat ad- 
vanced performers, 40. The new Nocturne by Brinley 
Richards, Alexandra, composed in honor of the wife of 
England’s future king, 35 cents. 

Price of the following, 10 cents each: Ingleside Ma- 
zourka, Lily-leaf Polka Schottische, Gilt Edge Polka, 
Rochester Schottische, Camp Polka. 

Any music in the Column we will purchase and for- 
Ward to any address on receipt of price. Address 

J. Stang Houioway. 





ArtriFiciat Harr, which is now in such general use, 
must come from ‘‘somewhere.’’ Have you ever known 
how itis obtained? Light hair all comes from Germany, 
where it is collected by a company of Dutch farmers, 
who come over for orders once a year. It would appear 
that either the fashion or the necessity of England has, 
within a recent period, completely altered the relative 
demands from the two countries. Forty years ago, 
according to one of the first in the trade, the light Ger- 
man hair alone was called for, and he almost raved 
about a peculiar golden tint which was supremely 
prized, and which his father used to keep very close, 
only producing it to favorite customers, in the same 
manner that our august sherry-lord or hock-herr spares 
to particular friends, or now and then, it is said, to in- 
fluential literary characters, a few magnums of some 
rare and renowned vintage. This treasured article he 
sold at eight shillings an ounce, nearly double the price 
of silver. Now all this has passed away, and the dark 
shades of brown, from France, are chiefly called for. 
Our informant, venturing boldly into a subject where- 
with ethnologists fear to tackle, delivers as his opinion 
that the color of the hair of English people has changed 
within the last half century, and that the great inter- 
course since the war with southern nations has deepened 
by many tints the predominating Saxon blonde of our 
forefathers. 


Yor« Crry, Cattrornta, June, 1863. 

Dear Sir: I am a constant reader of the Lady's Book ; 
indeed to me it occupies the place of refined female so- 
ciety in the California mountains, and I would recom- 
mend it to all bachelors who wish to keep their minds 
in good order until they again return home. W. D.z 

CnestNut Street Femane Seminary, English and 
French Boarding and Day Sechool.—The twenty-seventh 
annual session will open Wednesday, September 9th. 
Particulars from cirenlars. Address Miss Bouney, or 
Miss Dillaye, 1615 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Tue Late Mrs. Courax.—In the death of Mrs. Evelyn 
E. Colfax, widow of the Hon. Schuyler Colfax, of In- 
diana, a very large circle of admiring friends share, to 
some extent, the bereavement of her husband and family. 
Mrs. Colfax, though for years an invalid, and verging 
toward that “‘ undiscovered country” whence the most 
devoted love, the utmost medica) skill could no longer 
withhold her, had spent several winters at Washington, 
and had formed acquaintances, which ripened rapidiy 
into friendships, of which none was ever withdrawn 
from her. Finally her health failed so decidedly that 
she was removed last spring to Newport, R. I., in the 
hope that air and bathing would at least prolong her 
life, if they could not vanquish her disease. All was in 
vain; she sank steadily and irresistibly to the hour of 
her death, which ocenrred on Friday last, in the forty- 
first year of her age. Mrs. Colfax was a native, and till 
her marriage a resident, of Argyle, New York, which is 
still the home of her father’s family. 

Cuvs of $40 from Washington Territory :— 

Dear Sie: Inclosed you will find $40, subscription 
for your most excellent and almost indispensable maga- 
zine. The greater part of us, having taken it for the 
last three years, feel as though a dear and valued friend 
was to remain with us another year at least. We wish 
you continued success in your most worthy enterprise. 

Mrs. L. B. 
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A FEW more of the dresses worn at a late Drawing- 
room reception of her Majesty. (Continuation of an 
article in the September number.) 


Mrs. Standish Standish.—Train from the shoulders of 
black taffetas imperial, trimmed with black and white 
lace; dress of black thulle and black glace, very ele- 
gantly trimmed, covered with tunique of superb antique 
guipure lace, looped up with agraffes of ribbon, fastened 
with diamonds. Coiffure of ostrich feathers; guipure 
lace lappet and diamonds. 

Mrs. Blackett.—Train and bodice of white velours 
epingle, trimmed with Brussels point lace and crimson 
tarlatane; petticoat of white glace, with white Brussels 
net, looped with crimson ribbon. Headdress of crimson 
roses, feathers, lace lappets ; ornaments, diamonds. 

Mrs. Murray Stewart.—Train of white poult de soie, 
trimmed with thulle and bunches of variegated roses ; 
dress of white poult de soie, trimmed with thulle, and 
tunic of Brussels lace. Headdress, plume and veil ; or- 
naments, diamonds. 

Mrs. Constance.—Body and train of mauve glace silk, 
lined with white silk, and tastefully trimmed with 
blonde and ruches of ribbon; skirt of white moire an- 
tique, trimmed with ruches of ribbon festooned, and 
bouilloas of thulle. Headdress, feathers, blonde lappets, 
and diamonds. 

Miss Sarah Napier.—A simple but elegant dress, com- 
posed of corsage and train of rich white glace, orna- 
mented with ruches of thulle; petticoat of rich white 
glace, with ruches of thulle, and simply looped up with 
bouquets of waterlilies. Headdress, feathers and lap- 
pets ; ornaments, pearls and diamonds. 

Miss Stewart (South wick).—Train and corsage of rich 
white glace, elegantly trimmed with bouffants of thulle, 
bouquets of white moss roses and forget-me-nots ; petti- 
coat of white thulle illusion, ornamented with bouillons 
of thulle over rich white glace. Court plumes, wreath, 
and veil; ornaments, diamonds. 

Miss Gertrude Stewart (South wick).—The same. 

Miss Liwellyn.—T rain of rich white glace, handsomely 
trimmed with bouillonnee of thulle and ruches of satin 
ribbon ; white court petticoat of white thulle bouillonnee 
over white silk slip; bouquet of lilies-of-the valley and 
jonquils. Coiffure of the same, thulle veil, and court 
plume ; ornaments, diamonds and pearls. 

Miss Freeland.—Train of white gros grain, elegantly 
trimmed with thulle en festons et en newuds, interspersed 
with sprays of pink roses. Skirt of white glace, trimmed 
en carries with thulle and neuds of white satin ribbon ; 
tunique de thulle de Malines, looped with bouquets of 
roses. Headdress, wreath, plumes, and thulle veil; or- 
naments, diamonds and pearls. 

Miss West.—White glace jupe, trimmed en tablier 
with bouillons of gray and white thulle; train of gray 
glace trimmed round the edge with bouillons of gray 
and white thulle, and bouquets of gray violets and white 
lilac. Headdress, wreath of gray violets and white lilac, 
feathers, and thulle lappets; ornaments, pearls and dia- 
mond ear-rings. 

Miss Florence West.—The same. 

Miss Margaret Stewart.—Train of rich white poult de 
soie, garnis de bouffons de thulle, intermixed with bou- 
quets of white apple-blossom and lilies-of-the-valley ; 
petticoat of white glace, with thulle over dress, and 
bouquets to correspond. Headdress, feathers and silver 
thulle lappets ; ornaments, diamonds and pearls. 

Miss Agnes Strickland.—Train of royal blue moire 
antique, lined with white gros; skirt of rich white 
glace, with double tunic of Honiton point lace, deco- 
rated with blue glace, ruches to correspond with the 
train, and looped above with three narrow goffered 
flounces ruched with blue; stomacher of pearls and 
pearl necklace. Headdress, feathers, pearl tiara, and 
point lappets. 

Miss Garnett.—Train of rich white gros de Tours, ele- 
gantly trimmed with thulle and glace ribbon; corsage 
drape, ornamented with blondeand ribbon; jupe of rich 
white gjace, with skirts of thulle bouillonnee, and fast- 
ened on one side with a Louis Quatorze bew, and wreath 
of green and silver, and bouquet to match. Ornaments, 
pearls. 

Miss Chapman.—Train of white poult de soie, trimmed 
with thulle and wreath of white convolvulus ; dress of 
thulle over glace, trimmed with ruches of thulle and 
sprays ofconvolvulus. Headdress, feathers and veil. 

Miss Macdonald Lockhart.—Train of green glace, 
trimmed with white and bouquets of stephanotis; dress 
of green thulle over glace, trimmed with white glace 
ribbon and blonde. Headdress, feathers and veil. 

dliss Cordedia Macdonald Lockhart.—Train of cerise 
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glace, trimmed with white and bouquets of stephanotis ; 
dress of cerise thulle over glace, trimmed with white 
glace ribbon and blonde. Headdress, feathers and veil. 

Miss Annette Long.—Train of white glace, trimmed 
with thulle and ribbon ; dress of white thulle and tar- 
latane over glace, trimmed with sprays of bluebells. 
Headdress, feathers and veil. 

Miss Peareth.—Train of white glace, trimmed with 
ruches of pink glace; dress of pink and white thulle 
over giace, trimmed with pink ruches and white rib- 
bon. Headdress, plume and veil 

Miss Wainman.—Train of white glace, trimmed with 
glace; dress of white thulle bouillonnee over white 
glace, with chatelaine and bouquets of pink oleanders. 
Headdress, feathers and veil. 

Miss Marsden.—Train of white cristallise, trimmed 
with thulle; dress of thulle over glace, trimmed with 
bouquets of hops and ivy leaves. Headdress, feathers 
and veil. 

Miss Faorquhar.—Train of white glace, trimmed with 
thulle; cress of thulle over glace, trimmed with glace 
ribbon and white Bengal roses. Headdress, feathers 
and veil. 

Miss Entwisle.—Train of Sevres blue glace, trimmed 
with white thulleand blush roses; dress of white thulle 
over glace, trimmed with roses. Headdress, feathers 
aud veil. 

Miss Watson Taylor.—Train of white glace, trimmed 
with thulle and blush hedge-roses; dress of thulle, 
with plaited flounce and tunics trimmed with wreaths 
of hedge-roses. Headdress, plume and veil. 

Miss Bouverie.—Body and train of rich white poult de 
soie, trimmed with insertion blonde over Mexican blue, 
and bouquets of corn-flowers; skirt of thulle trimmed 
with thulle and blonde over glace silk slip. Headdress, 
feathers, thulle veil, and wreath. 


Aton, ILLINotIs. 
To rue Eprrors or Goprr: At page 102, a subscriber 
wishes for information about paste. It matters not about 
the paste, what it is made of, providing that it adheres 
properly. But all persons who place scraps in a book 
should paste the edges only ; stiffness would be avoided, 
and the evenness of the leaves of the scrap book would 
be preserved. In doing this care is required not to omit 
any part of the edge, and about the eighth of an inch is 

wide enough to hold any scraps if the paste is good. 
B. T. 


TAKE YOUR Own Paper.—We ask every one to take 
the paper published in his town orcounty. It isa duty 
you owe the publisher. This ought always to be done 
before subscribing for any paper or periodical out of 
your own State. 

Ir is proposed to modify the old English comedies for 
the American stage so that the favorite phrase of the pas- 
sionate pater familias to the uagracious son—“ Zounds, 
sir, Ill cut you off with a shilling !’’ shall read: “I'll 
cut you off with a small piece of paper bearing portraits 
of the Father of his Country, and called postage cur- 
rency, or with two car tickets.”’ 

How To Coton THE PHorogRaPpH.—Messrs. J. E. Tr1- 
ton & Co., Boston, have just published a little manual 
on the art of painting the photograph, which is for sale 
at the bookstores, or will be sent by them, post-paid, 
for 10 cents. 

The same publishers are about publishing a capital 
story for the boys, by the author of ‘ Father Bright- 
hopes.”’ It is to be called “‘The Drummer Boy,” and is 
a true historical account of ‘‘ The Burnside Expedition,” 
It will be illustrated by F. 0. C. Darley, and issued in 
the Messrs. Tilton’s well-known attractive style. 

We call attention to the advertisement of Mrs. Cary’s 
School in this number. We can recommend it to our 
subscribers as an admirable institution. 
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FRUIT CULTURE. 


Ly no branch of fruit culture do we find a more marked 
and decided improvement than in the quality and quan- 
tity of small fruits with which the markets of our prin- 
eipal cities are now supplied, and no other branch is so 
profitable ; and it would surprise some of our distant 
readers were we able to give the quantities that are 
annually sold in the markets of Philadelphia, Among 
the small fruits, we include the strawberry, currant, 
gooseberry, raspberry, blackberry, and grape. 

One great advantage which they possess over any 
other fruit crop is the quick return of the investment. 
In planting a pear or apple orchard, years must elapse 
before there is any return, or at least sufficieat to com- 
pensate for the mere labor of planting and cultivating 
the trees. Now with the small fruits, the return is 
almost immediate; all the varieties enumerated, except 
the grape, willr yield a partial crop the first year after 
planting, and in the second or third year they will 
come into full bearing, providing due attention is paid 
to the preparation of soil and cultivating. 

My object, in the present article, is simply to call 
attention to the advantages of small fruit culture, so 
much neglected throughout the country. How many 
patches of ground that are now allowed to run waste, 
overgrown with weeds and briers, might be made with 
a little outlay to yield an abundant crop of delicious 
and health-preserving fruit, adding so much to the 
comfort of all who partake of them, either in their fresh 
state, or when prepared as jellies, jams, cooling drinks, 
or made into wine. Their cultivation is simple, the 
main requisite being a deep soil, well enriched with de- 
composed manure. Our space will not admit of any 
detail as to management ; for this we must refer to such 
standard authors as Downing and Barry on “ Fruit and 
Fruit Trees,’’ and Phin on “Grape Culture and Wine 
Making."’ Our purpose is to give select lists of the 
latest and best varieties, such as we can recommend 
from our own experience as being the most productive 
and desirable for general cultivation. For the informa- 
tion of those interested, we have attached the prices as 
sold here. Orders for five dollars and upwards will be 
packed without any extra charge. Small packages can 
be forwarded by mail at the risk of the purchaser ; but 
no orders will be received for any amount under one 
dollar. We can furnish all the varieties enumerated, 
and recommend as the best time for forwarding and 
planting the months of October and November. 

Srrawserry. French's Seedling, new; the largest 
variety ever introduced ; fruit of a bright scarlet color, 
fine flavor; plant of vigorous growth, and abundant 
bearer. Price of plants $2 per dozen ; $10 per hundred, 
We can also recommend Wilson’s Albany and Triomphe 


de Gand; both are of large size, and great favorites in 
this market. . Price of plants 50 cents per dozen ; $1 per 
hundred. 

Currayt. Large Red Dutch; White Grape; Cherry, 
and Versaillaise. $1 50 per dozen. 

Goosrsrrrr. Houghton’s Seedling. $1 50 per dozen. 

BLACKBERRY. Dorchester, early ; Lawton, very large. 
$1 per dozen. 

Raspperry. Philadelphia. This weconsider the great- 
est acquisition in the raspberry line ever introduced ; 
being remarkably productive, good size and flavor, an 
as hardy as an oak tree, The product of this variety 
has been estimated at two hundred bushels to the acre 
(see Gardener's Monthly for August). Price of plants 
$2 50 per dozen ; $15 per nenioel. 

Hornet. A French variety of immense size, and quite 
productive. $1 50 per dozen; $10 per hundred. 

Brinkle’s Orange is also prodoactive, and a beautiful 
variety. $1 per dozen ; $5 per hundred. 

Neither of the last twe mentioned is hardy, and re- 
quires protection during the wiater. 





Catawisea is an everbearing raspberry, producing 
fruit from midsummer until late in the autumn. It is 
also quite hardy. Price $1 50 per dozen. 

Grape. We cuitivate all the leading varieties, and 
can furnish genuine plants of the Deluware, Concord, 
Rebecea, Union Villa Diana, Clara, Mazatawney, 
Isabella, Catawba, Eletnboro’, Powell. Young vines from 
2510 50 cents each. Strong vines for early fruiting from 
one to three dollars each. 

Buisous Roots. Orders are frequently sent out of 
season. Now is the proper time .o plant all hardy 
bulbs, such as Hyacinth, the Tulip, Crocus, Snowdrop, 
Lily, Narcissus, Jonquil, Iris, Paonia, Crown Imperial, 
etc. We have a large collection of all the choicest vari- 
eties. 

Catalogues will be forwarded to all inclosing a three 
cent stamp. Address 

HENRY A. DREER, Seedsman and Floriet, 
827 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Literary AssocraTions.—We now commence in time to 
Warn our subscribers against sending their money to any 
association purporting to furnish the Lady’s Book as part 
of the inducement to subscribe, and promising them great 
prizes in some future drawing of a loitery. We will not 
be responsible in any way. We will also add that we have 
no agents for whose acts we are responsible. We only send 
the Lady’s Book when the money is sent direct to us. 

We would like our correspondents, ladies particu- 
larly, if they have any good jokes, to send them to us— 
about servants, or any thing else. Thereane many, and 
each one of our subscribers can contribute one. So let 
us havethem. We would like a joke department; no 
old Joe Miller’s. We have an or‘ginal copy of that 
venerable joker, but don’t ase him. 

CHANGE oF ApDRESS.—Very often we receive a notice, 
“Change my address to such a place.” This would be 
very well if we had only one subscriber, but as we have 
nearly 100,000, it would be as well if that self compla- 
cent person would say where the Book had been pre- 
viously sent; or, in other words, this would be the 
form :— 

Please send the Lady’s Book, formerly addressed to 
me at —— city, —— county, State of ——, to —— city, 
— county, State of ——. 


A purrine wine-merchant having sent a sample of 
wine to the Earl of Derby, which he averred was a spe- 
cific for the gout, subsequently wrote asking for an 
order. The Earl replied; presented his ‘‘comp!liments 
to Mr. ——, etc., and begged to say he had tasted the 
wine sent, but—preferred the gout.” 


An economical hint for the Secretary of the Navy. Let 
our sailors be taught to make their own stockings out 
of the “‘ yarns’’ they manufacture. 


Messrs. J. E. Trztow & Co., Boston, have for sale all 
materials for the different styles of Painting and Draw- 
ing taught in their book, Art Recreations. They will 
send a price list, if requested, and answer necessary 
questions, and will furnish, post paid, the book @r $2 00. 
It teaches Pencil and Crayon Drawing, Oil Painting of 
every kind, Wax-work, Leather-work, Water Color 
Painting, and hundreds of fancy kinds of drawing, 
painting, ete. etc. 


Goop Fripay this year fell on the 3d of April, the pre- 
cise day of our Lord’s crucifixion. This coincidence has 
only taken place once before in the present century, and 
that was in 1801. > 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 





FAIRY TALE TABLEAUX, 


THESE scenes are arranged expressly for juvenile per- 
formers, and are most of them descriptions of tableaux 
witnessed by the writer; -the pretty scenes and cos- 
tumes* of the little folks making very effective pictures. 
The audience, after seeing all the scenes bearing upon 
one fairy tale, should be required to guess the story 
represented. 


TABLEAUX FROM “‘ ALADDIN, OR THE WONDERFUL LAMP.” 


Scene I. represents the magician and Aladdin when 
the latter is about descending into the magic cave. The 
magician must wear a long white beard and hair; a 
high-pointed black cap, with a band upon which are 
cabalistic figures in gilt paper; a full robe of black, 
with similar figures just above the hem and on the belt. 
Aladdin wears ao Oriental dress of dark blue stuff, and 
acap of red cloth. The moment chosen is that of the 
incantation. Upon the ground is a pile of dry sticks, 
heaped as if for a fire; Aladdin kneels with a lighted 
taper, as if about to light the pile, while the magician, 
erect, extends his arms over the sticks. The fire should 
be centre of stage; the magician behind it, facing audi- 
ence ; Aladdin left, profile to audience. 

Scene IIT. xepresents the mother of Aladdin cleaning 
the lamp. In the centre of stage is a table, upon which 
are the antique bronze lamp and a cup of water. The 
mother of Aladdin, in an Ofiental dress, is standing 
right of table, profile to audience, rubbing the lamp. 
Aladdin, left of table, facing his mother, has his hand 
raised in an attitude of terrified astonishment. Behind 
the table, facing audience, is the genius invoked by 
rubbing the lamp. Here is a chance for the boys. The 
head of the genius may be made of the lid of a bandbox, 
painted to represent a ferociously ugly human face, with 
a shock of black worsted hair. The body made of a 
broomstick with a cross-piece for shoulders. Drape from 
this a scarlet mantle. The legs are two boys, whose 
body and two legs represent one leg of the genius. A 
blue sack, open at the bottom and gathered at the neck, 
makes each leg of the trowsers, and the scarlet mantle 
must cover the boys’ heads. This form stands centre of 
background, facing audience. Aladdin seems fainting 
with fear; but the mother does not see the spirit she 
has invoked. 

Scene IIT. represents the sale of the wonderful lamp. 
In the centre of background is seated the princess, ina 
rich Oriental costume, beforeanembroidery frame. She 
has suspended her work, and is looking at the group in 
foreground. The magician, with a coarse blue cloak 
over his magic robe, and a red cap on his head, is kneel- 
ing right of foreground. Upon the ground before him 
isa basket covered with a white cloth. One of the 
magician’s hands is on the handle of the basket: the 
other holds up to the slave a very shiny new brass 
lamp.t The princess’ slave, in an Oriental dress, stands 
before the magician, holding toward him the old lamp, 
her other hand extended to take the new one. 

Scene IV. represeuts the death of the magician. In 
the centre of stage is a table with fruit, cakes, and 
glasses upon it. On left side, profile to audience, is 
seated the princess, leaning forward, and looking eagerly 


* For these costumes, the pictares in illustrated fairy 
tale books are very good guides. 

+ These lamps are easily made of pasteboard, covered 
with gilt and bronzed paper. 








at the magician, who is seated opposite to her. He has 
just fallen back, as if dead ; his hand, toward audience, 
grasping the cup which has contained the poison. En- 
tering the room, centre of background, is Aladdin. 
MISCELLANEOUS AMUSEMENTS. 
The Watchword. 


Onn of the company must leave the room whilst an- 
other touches some article in her absence, which she is 
to guess on her return. She has been >repared a few 
minutes before, unobserved by the rest, with “the 
watchword,’ by the player, who undertakes to ask her 
the questions on her entrance, This she does by point- 
ing to an object, and saying, ‘Is it that?” and as long 
as she continues that form of interrogation the other re- 
plies in the negative; but as soon as she changes it to 
“Ts it this ?” she replies immediately, ‘* Yes,’’ as ‘‘ this’’ 
is the watchword fixed on. If the secret is not discov- 
ered in the first round, and a second one is requested, 
with a change of article touched, the puzzlers may con- 
trive to again, and still more, perplex their companions 
by making “‘ that’’ the watch word in the second instance, 

The Apprentice. 

She who begins must say she apprenticed her son to 
some trade, and only mention the initial letters of the 
first article he made or sold, and the other girls must 
guess the word. Whoever guesses rightly takes her 
turn. Thus: “I apprenticed my son to a confectioner, 
and the first things he sold were B. A.;” whoever 
guesses “‘ burnt almonds’’ may continue the game. 

EARTHLY AND HEAVENLY INTEREST :— 


Ben Adam had a golden coin one day, 
Which he put out at interest with a Jew; 
Year after year, awaiting him, it lay, 
Until the doubled coin two pieces grew, 
And these twe four—so on, till people said, 
“How rich Ben Adam is!’’ and bowed the servile head. 


Ben Selim had a golden coin that day, 
Which to a stranger asking alms he gave, 
Who went es on his unknown way— 
Ben Selim died, too poor to own a grave; 
But when his soul reached heaven, angels with pride 
Showed him the wealth to which his coin had multi- 
plied. 


My pear Mr. Goprr: Knowing that you enjoy the 
joke of the present system of servantism, I want to tell 
you the “ very last,’”’ which I have just heard. 

A friend of mine advertised in the Ledger for a girl. 
She was called down to see a “lady who wanted to see 
the person who advertised,” and went into the parlor. 
The lady wore a plaid silk, haudsome cloak, richly 
trimmed bonnet, kid gloves, and a thickly worked black 
lace veil down; carried an embroidered handkerchief, 
and mother-of-pearl card-case. She made a great many 
inquiries about the place, which were politely an- 
swered, as my friend thought she wanted to. recommend 
somebody. At last she said: “ Well, I'll inquire and 
see if any better place offers; if not, I'll comeand try it. 
I’ll leave my card, in case you wish to send me any 
word.” And throwing back her veil, disclosing a light 
mulatto, she took out a card, courtesied, and left. The 
ecard was embossed, and written on it was—* Mixs 
Lavina, Lady Attendant, Laundry Department, C. H.”’ 
All of which is a true fact. 

In many of the seminaries for ladies in our country, 
Godey’s is the only magazine allowed to be taken by the 
scholars. 
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COTTAGE IN THE ITALIAN STYLE. 
Designed expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book by Isaac H. Hosss, Architect, Philadelphia. 


























PERSPECTIVE ViEW. 


Tre above building is in the Italian style of archi- 
tecture, and will be found to possess many desirable 
features. The plan is compact, airy, and easy of access 











FIRST STORY, 


to all its parts. For a physician, lawyer, or gentleman 
doing business at his residence, it will be found very 
convenient. If built of pointed stone work, suitable to 
its pretensions, it will cost, at Philadelphia, $7,560. 

First Story.—A porch, B vestibule, C office, D stair 
hall, E dining-room, F parlor, G kitchen, H scullery, I 
pantry, J porch. 

Second Story.—N roofs, L chambers, M bath-room, N 
stair landing. 
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Parties writing me for architectural iron-work, terra 
cotta, and other work and material from Philadelphia, 

































































SECOND STORY. 


will sddress Isaac H. Hobbs, Architect, 702 Sansom St., 
Philadel! phia. 


A youne Max advertises in a New Jersey paper for a 
situation as son-in-law in a respectable family. Would 
have no objection, he says, to going a short distance into 
the country. 

How the Prince of Wales popped the question to the 
Princess of Denmark: “ Please deign to marry me?’ 
And the fair Dane deigned. 
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A .errer from Munich informs us that Mr. Randolph 
Rogers’s gate for the city of Washington, which was 
cast at the great brass foundry, is now being exhibited 
to the public ia the Bavarian capital. As this gate is to 
have a place in the great International Exhibition of this 
year, we offer the following brief description of it: The 
gate comprises nine panels, four down each side and one 
crowning thetop. The first panel represents Columbus 
before the Council of Salamanca, endeavoring (but iu 
vain) to prove the existence of another hemisphere ; in 
the second he is seen taking leave of his friends, mounted 
on the mule purchased with the money given by Queen 
Isabella ; in the third he is pleading his cause before the 
Queen and King Ferdinand; in the fourth he is seen 
sailing from Palos; in the fifth he lands at St. Salvador, 
and takes possession of the newly-discovered country in 
the name of the king; in the sixth he releases an In- 
dian maiden, and thereby gains the friendship of the 
Indians; in the seventh he enters triumphantly into 
Barcelona; the eighth and ninth panels depict his de- 
gradation and melancholy end. Rogers has marked the 
period of the discovery of the American continent by 
placing round the gate statues of the chief contempora- 
ries of Columbus—viz., King Ferdinand and Queen Isa- 
bella, with Cortes, Pizarro, Balboa, etc. Between the 
panels are heads of writers on Columbus, among whom 
Robertson, Washington Irving, and Prescott are con- 
spicuous. 





Waat ovr Fasnion Epiror can Scppry. Address 
Fashion Editor, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Hale is not the fashion editress. 

Hair-work, patterns for all kinds of garments, and for 
women and children, jewelry, caps, bonnets, cloaks, 
mantillas, talmas, mantles, headdresses, shawls, bead- 
work, materials for wax and paper flowers, embroidery, 
collars, capes, worsteds, Shetland wool, infants’ ward- 
robes or patterns for the same, stamped collars, orné 
balls, canvas for working, etc. ete. 


A screxTiFic lady, when a question turned on dyna- 
mics, asked the late George Stephenson, the celebrated 
engineer, ‘‘What do you consider the most powerful 
force in Nature?’’ Said he: “It isthe eyeofa woman 
for the man that loves her; for if a woman looks with 
affection on a young man, should he go to the uttermost 
ends of the earth, the recollection of that look will bring 
him back, There is no other force in Nature could do 
that.”’ 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No omer attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Mrs. S. W. 8.—Sent scissors by express, July 14th. 

Mrs. I. M. J.—Sent materials for dress 17th. 

Mrs. E. F. de L.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Mrs. Capt. W. C.—Sent box curls by express 17th. 

Dr. 8. C. G.—Sent infant’s wardrobe by express 17th. 

Mrs. L. McV.—Sent box containing bonnet by express 
17th. 

D. du B.—Sent box infant’s wardrobe by express 17th. 
Miss F. G.—Sent box trimmings by express 21st. 








M. T.—Sent-articles by express 27th. 

Mrs. T. C. M.—Sent netting needle 30th. 

Miss E. A. P.—Sent braiding cotton 30th. 

Miss M. 8S. M.—Sent lead comb 30th. 

Mrs. M. N.—Sent braiding pattern 30th. 

Mrs. W. G.—Sent hair pin 31st. 

Miss E. A.—Sent hair ring 3ist. 

Mrs. C. C. L.—Sent stamped collar 31st. 

Mrs. E. 8.—Sent hair ring August 4th. 

Mrs. M.—Sent pattern 7th. 

Mrs. M. McD.—Sent pattern 7th. 

Miss J. D.—Sent India-rubber gloves 8th. 

Miss T. V.—Sent hair ring Sth. 

Miss M. H.—Sent kid gloves 8th. 

E. L. C.—Sent pattern Talma 8th. 

Mrs. W. E. 8.—Sent India-rubber gloves 8th. 

Mrs. M. P.—Sent pattern 8th. 

Mrs. J. M. C.—Sent article 8th. 

C. E. H.—Sent slipper pattern by Adams's express 8th. 

E. ¥.—Sent linen by Kinsley’s express 10th. 

M. B.—Sent hair ring 10th. 

Mrs. M. J. R.—Sent patterns 11th. 

G. E. R.—Sent hair ring 11th. 

C., Canada.—See page 195, August number. Cannot 
answer more definitely, unless you explain more fully. 

E. L —A dark spot appears on the skin where each 
hair has been removed. The receipt you mention does 
not prevent the hair from returning. 

We have been frequently asked for Depilatories to re- 
move hair. The following answers we copy from an 
English work, simply adding that we have always re- 
fused to furnish any receipts for removing superfluous 
hair :— 

‘* A sister of my own, annoyed at the ronghness of her 
arms, was tempted to use a preparation much advertised, 
apparently efficaciously ; but, after a lapse of several 
months, the down reappeared thicker and more un- 
sightly than ever.” 

“We know of no simple remedy for destroying super- 
fluous hair. Jt may be burned off the arm by the jiame of 
a candle.”’ 

“It not unfrequently happens that depilatories are 
pernicious or dangerous, but if the opinion of one who 
has had no practical acquaintance with any prepara- 
tion of the kind is worthy of attention, from many re- 
marks that have reached me, I am inclined to believe 
the least harm likely to accrue to the user is the increase 
of the defect it essays to remedy.” 

Now, after the above, we hope no one will ask us for 
a depilatory, for most certainly we will not farnish it. 

Bertha.— We invite communications from our readers 
on all and every of the topics likely to interest. No 
charge is made for inserting receipts, as our object is to 
be useful, and to spread such knowledge as may be of 
interest and value to ladies. 

“Lilla” is not satisfied with the color of her hair, “it 
is getting so dark ;"’ and “ Rosa D.’’ wants to make her 
hair “‘wavy.” ‘“‘ Helena” wishes to enamel her face, 
and “‘ Freckles” to remove what she has adopted as her 
signature. Nobody is satisfied. One isso stout that she 
“feels quite awkward ;’’ another, who would, perhaps, 
have no objection to exchange with Rose, is “so sallow” 
that she is “‘unlikeany oneelse.”” Now,as Mrs. Brown 
says at the play, “‘we don’t hold" with hair-dyes or 
cosmetics—the hair and skin are irreparably injured by 
their use—and we have no sympathy with those who 
attach over-much importance to their personal appear- 
ance. It is quite right that every woman should look 
as well as she can; but dyeing the hair, danbing the 
face, or resorting to any other artifice, defeats its own 
end—it spoils the real beauty of a handsome woman, 
and makes an ugly woman ridiculous. 
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Chemistry for the Poung. 





LESSON XXIII.—(Concluded.) 


585. The blowpipe, as used in glass-working.—For 
this purpose, the best flame is that furnished by an oil 
or tallow lamp ; but the spirit-lamp is more convenient, 
and answers the greater number of useful purposes. 

586. The operator will now require free play of both 
his hands; hence the blowpipe must no longer he held 
in a horizontal but a 
vertical plane, its bend 
resting on the ridge of a 
spirit-lamp collar, thus. 
And now will be evi- 
dent the use of winding 
cord around the blow- 
pipe at oneend. Were 
the cord not there the 
blowpipe would slip. 
Some persons use a kind 
of fork in order to support the blowpipe and prevent its 
slipping. Such a contrivance is a positive disadvantage, 
preventing those little adjustments of the instrument 
made intuitively, and which are so desirable. It is not 
desired that the blowpipe should be fred, but lightly, 
delicately balanced. 

587. Golden rules in glass-blowing.—Never work on a 
dirty tube ; neverabruptly thrust a tube into, nor remove 
a tube from the blowpipe flame; never hold a tube mo- 
tionless in the flame, but rotate it constantly ; never 
attempt to blow a bulb whilst the tube isin the flame; 
and never, on any consideration, throw down a tube 
because you chance to have touched it ina hot part; 
rather burn your fingers than break your apparatus; a 
slight scorching of the finger-ends is rather an advantage 
than otherwise, producing a certain thickening of skin, 
which enables an operator to touch hot things with 
com parative impunity. 

588. Take a piece of English fliat-glass, about the fol- 
lowing diameter and 
thickness ; apply the 
outside part ofa spir- 
it-lamp blowpipe 
flame in the middle, 
balancing the tube 
between the two bends, and continually rotating. Then 
pull, still under rotation, and generate a small tube be- 
tween the two large pieces; to whatever length ex- 
tended it would always be atube. Apply a small jet at 
the point a, and revolve the two pieces in opposite 
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a directions, by which 
? means the capillary 
oe A tube will be closed. 
Continue applying a 
very fine jet at the point a, until the glass point recedes 
to ain diagram the second. To get rid of the fresh bead 
a is not easy for a beginner. Not a bad plan consists in 
dextrously snapping itoffby , d 
means of a pair of scissors. 
The operation just concluded 
of closing a tube is one of the most common in glass- 
working. If you can succeed in expanding the open 
end and forming a rim }, you are a clever glass-worker. 














It is by no means easy, but may be effected at two or 
three operations by the sweeping motion of a wet slip of 
wood, thus— 

Wet wood and cold 
metals can be brought 
into contact with fused 
pasty glass with impu- 
nity, but not in con- 
tact with hot solidified 
glasss. 

589. The tube not finished isa test-tube: perhaps you 
would like to make its end flat. This is most easy. 
Bring it to the pasty state, and press it quickly on a 
metal plane—say the blade of a knife. Perhaps you 
would like to form an inverted end, such as we see in 
the so-called pint and quart bottles. This is most easy. 
Bring the end to a pasty condition, and apply suction 
by the lips. Lastly, a bulb may be required ; for which 
purpose fuse not only the end, but also a portion of the 
side ; then remove the tube, and blow rapidly yet gradu- 
ally, otherwise the bulb will expand to an undesirable 
size, or it will be scarcely thicker than a soap-bubble. 

590. The next point in glass-working consists in 
learning how to bend a tube. Tyros at the operation 

generally effect a bend of this 
kind, a result which depends 
on two on three circumstances, 
such as the too limited extent 
of tube softened, and the two 
rapid application of bending 
force, and, more than all, on 
the omission of pressure, applied before the bending 
operation. This pressure consists in forcing gently each 
extremity of the tube inwards on the fused middle, by 
which means the fused portion becomes thickened. 
This pressure should not only be applied before the 
bending is commenced, but even during that process ; 
and remember that a good bend can seldom be effected at 
one heating. The operation must be frequently repeated. 


Fashions, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havixe had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view jo econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 


Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 


The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is nota 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
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goods from Evans & Co.’s; mourning goods from Besson 
& Son; cloaks, mantillas, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 
Canal Street, New York ; bonnets from the most celebrated 
establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & Warden, or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
OCTOBER. 


Fig. 1.—Dress of a light golden cuir-colored silk. The 
skirt is edged with a box-plaited ruffle, and above it isa 
row of black guipure lace. Rows of guipure insertion 
are arranged en tablier up the front of the skirt, and in 
bands and pointed devices round theskirt. Thecorsage 
is made with points in front, and a square jockey at the 
back. The sleeves are cut with an elbow; and both 
sleeves and corsage richly trimmed with guipure inser- 
tion. A narrow fluted ruff is round the neck of the 
dress, fastened in front by a clerical bow. The hair is 
arranged over a roller in front, and ornamented with a 
scarlet velvet bow. 

Fig. 2.—Dinner-dress of Irish poplin. The skirt is 
trimmed with narrow ruffles of pinked silk, the exact 
shade of the dress. These ruffies are about three-quar- 
ters of a yard long, and arranged slanting on the skirt; 
each ruffle is headed by a fancy trimming formed of 
narrow black velvet, and finished off at the top bya 
bow of narrow velvet. The corsage is low, and made 
with a bertha, trimmed to match theskirt. The guimpe 
and sleeves are of embroidered French muslin, finished 
with mnslin ruffs. The hair is rolled in front, and ar- 
ranged in a waterfall at the back, tied with a blue rib- 
bon. A broad plait encircles the hood and fastens be- 
neath the waterfall. 

Fig. 3.—Child’s dress of white pigué, embroidered 
in white and red, and trimmed with a box-plaited trim- 
ming of scarlet worsted braid. The dress is low, and 
with short sleeves. The guimpe is of fine French muslin. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of black alpaca, trimmed with crimson 
velvet cut in leaves, and arranged as a bordering above 
the hem of the skirt and round the jacket. The sleeves 
are cut with an elbow, and trimmed with velvet and 
drop buttons to match the waist. The hair is parted on 
one side, and arranged in a braid at the back. 

Fig. 5.—Dinner dress of lavender silk, with a narrow 
fluting on the edge of the skirt. The overskirt is of a 
rich black silk, cut in deep points, trimmed with thread 
lace, and headed by a narrow bugle trimming. The 
corsage is made in one piece, although it has the appear- 
ance of a black jacket over a lavender silk waist. It is 
trimmed with black lace, which forms a jockey at the 
back. The hair is dressed in rolls and puffs, and orna- 
mented with flowers. 

Fig. 6.—Visiting dress of a rich green silk. The skirt 
is cut a half yard short, deeply pointed, and trimmed 
with narrow velvet. Under this skirt is fastened a deep 
flounce, set on with a little fulness, and very elegantly: 
braided with black velvet. The corsage, sleeves, and 
sash are braided to match. 

Fig. 7.—Dress of Marguerite colored poplin, trimmed 
with a thick silk cord of the same shade as the dress. 
The corsage is novel, and made to represent a jacket. 
It is trimmed with narrow cord and buttons. The hair 
is arranged over a roller in front, and falls in a chignon 
or waterfall at the back. 





FRENCH CORSAGE. 
(See engravings, page 303.) 
Tuis corsage is made with a moderate point in front 
and deep jockey at the back. The material is black silk 


trimmed with guipure lace. It is worn over a fine 
tucked French muslin waist, with short puffed sleeves. 





CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


Wirna this month the display of fall novelties com- 
mences, and the fashionable world is again plunged in 
the ever-important subject of dress. Our stores are 
opening a multitude of charming tissues, and our milli- 
ners and dressmakers are again racking their brains to 
devise pretty novelties for the fall. 

Bonnets have not yet undergone any change in shape. 
The Marie Stuart still prevails; and most of the trim- 
mings are arranged to droop over the face. Few dress 
bonnets have appeared; most of the bonnets yet seen 
are straws, tastefully trimmed with feathers and velvet. 
Black and maize, black and coral, and black and a 
rich blue, are the favorite combinations. The new 
color, called Blé de Turquie, a rich shade of yellow, 
eontrasts charmingly with black. Branches of pine, 
with small cones, are now substituted for the grasses 
and grains worn during the summer. A novelty is the 
Bohemian straw, which is dyed of a bright yellow, and 
when trimmed with ribbon to match, mingled with 
black lace and battercups, is exceedingly stylish. 

The dressmakers are in despair for a new style of 
bodice; but, alas! it has not yet appeared. All they 
can do is to change the style, by the different arranye- 
ment of trimming. The Postilion bodice with its swal- 
low tail basque, with two points or square ends in 
front, the vest style, the corsage with three points at the 
back, and four in front, are all being made, though far 
from novel. 

Double skirts and tunics will be worn. This last is 
somewhat novel. The upper skirt and body are in one, 
the same as an Empress dress. The skirt is quite long 
at the back, ‘and slopes very suddenly to the front. 
This style of dress is generally trimmed with chenille 
fringe, which is one of the richest trimmings of the sea- 
son. Silk fringes of all kinds and widths will be very 
much worn. Feather fringe is very beautiful, also the 
Thibet fringe—a most elegant soft kind of fur, very light 
and graceful. Itisabout three inches long, and mounted 
on a hooding of white silk braid. 

Dresses are made very high in the throat, and in order 
to make the collar set well a smail straight band is 
sewed round the neck of the dress. 

Skirts are mostly cut en traine; that is, the back 
breadths are cut very long, and sloped at the bottom to 
suit the side and front breadths. This gives the skirta 
graceful sweep, and is decidedly prettier than lengthen- 
ing from the upper part of the skirt. 

We cannot help remarking, en passant, on the shape 
of crinoline. It is worn now perfectly flat on the hips, 
and all the fulness thrown at the back. For outdoor 
wear, the skirt should have a small train, and for eve- 
ning a large train; but always without any fulness on 
the hips. 

Silks have come out this season of particularly rich 
quality. Gros grains are the favorites, and black con- 
tinues more in vogue than ever. Black silks are being 
made up with contrasting colors, such as the different 
shades of Russia leather, hazel, gray, maize, blue, and 
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white. This style of dress is, in our opinion, the rich- 
est and most distinguéa lady can wear. Plaids of all 
sizes, and of the richest colors, with moirés and chenées, 
are among the new goods. 

The rage for fluted trimming still continues; and to 
those who object to it on account of its losing its folds 
from dampness, we would suggest that Mme. Demorest 
has obviated this difficulty by an ingenious little contri- 
vance. We believe it is by the insertion of a very deli- 
cate wire, which keeps the trimming perfectly in shape. 
An extremely thick cord, matching the dress in color, is 
frequently placed above the braid ; sometimes perfectly 
straight round the skirt, and sometimes twisted or 
arranged in a fanciful design on each breadth. 

From the tasteful hands of Mme. Demorest, we have 
already seen some very good and effective styles which 
possess both the charm of novelty and elegance. The 
first was a promenading costume. The material Alex- 
andra cloth of the darkest shade of mode color, made in 
a suit, consisting ofadressand casaque. The casaque, or 
basquine, was shaped to the figure, but not closely, and 
rounded off from the front, deepening behind until it 
reached two-thirds the length of the skirt. The trim- 
ming was leather-colored velvet, put on in pointed 
straps, finished on each edge with a quilling of mode- 
colored silk. The suit was trimmed to match, and even 
the bonnet, boots, and gloves intended to wear with it 
were of the same colors, which coatrasted charmingly, 
and formed a very quiet but recherché promenade dress. 

These uniform costumes, of which we spoke in our 
last Chat, will be much adopted during the fall and 
winter. It is a pretty style, but of which one tires 
soon, unless a person has a variety of suits, and then it 
is exceedingly expensive. In some cases square shawls 
of the same material as the dress, and trimmed to match, 
are substituted for the Talma, or casaque; but they do 
not seem to be greatly in demand, and never for young 
ladies. 

Another dress was a very rich black gros grains silk, 
ornamented in quite a novel manner. The decorations 
consisted of diamond-shaped blocks of black velvet em- 
broidered in the centre in a light leafy design, with silk 
and jet, surrounded with guipure lace. These were 
united to form a border round the bottom of the skirt, 
and also ornamented the waist and sleeves. 

A robe of very light gray taffetas, superb in quality, 
was ornamented with a narrow festooned volant, which 
deepened in the centre of each festoon, and was fastened 
at each point by a flat bow of ribbon without ends. The 
volant was edged with narrow guipure. The bodies 
were in all cases plain and very high ; the sleeves nearly 
tight, and shaped to the arm. 

A pretty design among the fall sleeve patterns was a 
puff, or a frill, set into the back of the sleeve, reaching 
several inches above, and terminating several inches 
below the elbow. 

There is nothing new in the form of headdresses. 
The two most popular styles are the coronet and the 
spray of flowers at the side of the head. All flowers 
are now mounted on gutta percha, which gives the ap- 
pearance of natural stems, and makes thera more pliable 
than the old-fashioned wire mountings. Bows of rib- 
bon, velvet, and lace are frequently substituted for the 
spray of flowers. This style, we may say, is universal, 
and adopted both by young and married ladies. 

Many of our belles are weaving natural flowers 
among their tresses. It is a Spanish fashion, and very 
beautiful. Still natural blossoms are so frail that, unless 
constantly renewed, but few will retain their freshness 








during an evening. We think, therefore, we prefer the 
imitations of nature, as they can scarcely be detected 
from the originals, and are decidedly more economical. 

We learn from our Paris correspondent that a noted 
French artificial florist has introduced small oranges 
into bridal wreaths, to overcome the heavy effect of the 
orange blossoms and buds only ; green, it is said, not 
being admissible in bridal wreaths. We have as yet 
seen nothing of the kind ; therefore, cannot recommend 
them. Indeed we do not like the idea at all. We think 
nothing can be prettier than Orange blossoms with their 
rich glossy green leaves mingled with sprays of the 
pure and gracefal lily of the valley. Green must neces- 
sarily be introduced into a bridal wreath to relieve the 
white; otherwise it is exceedingly tame. Daisies are 
being substituted in Paris for the lilies; but we consider 
pendant flowers the more graceful. The back hair is 
generally arranged in a waterfall, frequently tied with 
a bright ribbon or velvet. Bunches of braids are also 
caught up in the same style. 

For married ladies the Marie Stuart cap is being re- 
vived, and is generally a becoming coiffure. 

A novelty in the way of a sash has just been intro- 
duced for a muslin dress. A belt is worn round the 
waist, and then a long scarf of muslin is knotted and 
fastened at the back. The sash is scalloped all round, 
and the euds are slashed with three rows of slits, 
each about one inch and a half long, and one finger 
apart. Through these slits velvet or ribbon is run ; 
and the ends of the ribbon, instead of being fastened 
under the scarf at the edge, are cut in fish-tails, and 
stand out. The first row of slits, or slashes, slant from 
right to left; the second row from left to right, and the 
third and last row the same as the first. This is really 
very pretty and effective. 

The other style of sash is either fastened on the left 
shoulder and tied midway down the skirt under the 
right arm, or else encircles the waist, and is tied mid- 
way down the skirt at the back. 

Wraps are now a matter of nosmall perplexity. There 
exists such a variety of styles, that it is difficult to know 
what to select. The ever-fashionable India shawl, one 
of the most graceful and convenient wraps, now appears 
on all the promenades, In no one article is there such 
a variety. of quality and style. They are to be had at 
Stewart's of all prices, from the convenient little wrap 
of $50 to the marvel at $2000. 

Blue cloth mantles are very much worn by misses 
and children. They are generally trimmed with black 
or white. 

We will note a few of the numerous styles for black 
silk mantles. There is the loose paleét, trimmed all 
round with a double ruching ; the outer one black, and 
the inner one scarlet or blue silk. These are principally 
worn by young girls. Then there are casaques, which 
reach to the knee in front, and mach longer in propor- 
tion at the back. They should be cut to follow and de- 
fine the ontlines of the figure, without fitting it too 
closely. They are trimmed in a variety of ways ; but one 
of the prettiest is to have small loops of black and white 
velvet, about one inch wide arranged round the neck, 
down the outside of the sleeve, and all round the skirt. 

Talmas and circles are also much worn, trimmed with 
laces, gimps, feather trimming, chenille fringe, ruches 
of cuir-colored silk, and stamped leather trimming. 

Cloth wraps are also made up in a variety of new 
styles. Among the most effective are the Spanish, which 
are caught up in graceful folds, aad fastened on the 
shoulder. FasHion. 
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pressed in spirits, under the care of a medical man, with a cheerful family, who is sufficiently well 
known for such a trust, and lives ina healthy neighborhood of Philade 
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INSERTION FOR SKIRTS. 
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(Front view.) 








This comfortable wrap is made of black cloth, and trimmed with bias black velvet and a heavy erochet ornament 
at the back. The cape forms the sleeves, leaving the frout plain, and giving it the appearauce of a sack. 
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EMBROIDERY. 
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THE POMPEIAN CLOAK. 
(Back view.) 
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THE DARRO. 


[From’the establishment of G. Broprs, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorat, from aetual 
articles of costume.) 





The brilliant colors in which pardessus are now so popular afford the opportunity to have the ornaments with 
which they are decorated strikingly conspicuous. The circular illustrates one which can be made in any color 
desired—crimson, blue, white, black, ote. etc., at the choice of the wearer. For carriage, or festive occasions, 
especially the latter, when in twhite cloths, with the fleur de lis in light blue velvet appligué, with silver braid, or 
in royal purple and gold embroidery, the effect is peculiarly elegant. For street wear, the same pattern is made 
in black or quiet colored cloths, with black velvet appliqué, and braided, for those who do not desire such gay 
colors in garments. 
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A petticoat of white eatin, bordered with gold aud searlet embroidery. The dress is of maroon velvet, richly 


trimmed with gold, and lined with gold-colored satin. 
coiffure is formed of emeralds. 


The tight sleeves are of white satin, trimmed with gold. The 
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BRAIDING PATTERN. 





POLISH DRESS AND LOUIS XIV. COSTUME. 




















The Polish dress consists of an underskirt of green bordered with scarlet. The corsage and short sl 
ond Oe tong ie nae pa eine pant a tae tayo of purple, edged with amaedews. The sash SD orceanet 
w ack ends. oots , an rde with swan’s-down. Ca it "s. . 
per Sane Kap p scarlet, bordered with swan’s-down, and a black 

The Louis XIVth costume consists of a ticoat of white satin, with a lace flounce on the ed 

: ge of the skirt. The 

overdress is a very rich pink satin, trimmed with roses and quillings of silk. The hb ssed 
small wreath on the left side of the head. . . Se are 
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A Roman Girl.—The lower skirt is of salmon-colored silk, with two bands of black velvet edging it. The corsage 
and upper skirt is of purple lined with mauve, The skirt beingturned back in front shows the light lining. The apron 
and fichn are of worked muslin. The coiffure is of white muslin, ornamented with loops of purple and salmon ribbon. 

A Greek Girl.—The lower skirt is of scarlet material, edged with gold. The upper skirt of a pale amber color, con- 
fined at the waist by a gold belt. The small velvet corsage is of green or black velvet, bordered with gold; it is worn 
over a full white mfslin waist, with long square flowing sleeves. The scarf is of scarlet cashmere. The coiffure is 
composed of gold chains and beads. 
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INITIAL LETTERS FOR MARKING. 
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This Mat must be begun from the centre A at the bottom, and worked upwards, hy placing 1 dark 
red bead in the middle of the thread; then take 2 light green, one on each needle; then pass both 
needles through 1 light green, then take 2 black, 1 black, 2 black, 1 light green, 2 dark red, 1 light 
yellow, 2 light yellow, 1 dark yellow, 2 dark yellow, 1 dark yellow, 2 light yellow, 1 dark yellow, 2 
dark yellow, 1 dark yellow, 2 dark yellow, 1 black, 2 black, 1 black, 2 white, 1 light*ted, 2 dark.red, 
1 dark red, to the centre; then work forward as before directed, and diminish accortling to pattern. 
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DRESS TRIMMING. 


CONSISTING OF LACE INSERTION AND NARROW RIBBON. 








This consists of lace insertion and narrow ribbon or ribbon velvet, folded at equal distances, 
80 as to form the pattern very clearly represented in our illustration. A white muslin skirt, 
trimmed round the bottom with black lace insertion, and mixed with a bright colored ribbon, 
; would be extremely stylish. To make the trimming easy to do, the design might be traced on a 
: broad piece of ribbon, and the materials run on. This band could then be easily put on the skirt, 
and the skirt would not be so much tumbled as if the trimming were made on the dress in the 
first instanve, 
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NOT LOST FOREVER. 


COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO FOR GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK, 


By JAMES M. STEWART. 





Andante. 


VOICE. 


PIANO. 











Not lost for-ev-er, though by fate now parted, Not lost for-ev-er, though we 
Not lost for-ev-er, while around me springing,The vio - lets weep, the roses 
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NOT LOST FOREVER, 
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Who see heaven's radiance onthe far - ther shore, lost for-ev-er ! 
Flood with suft mu-sic ali the tran - quil gloom. lost for-ey-er ! 


ev’ - ry gen-tle token That mem "ty wins me from the far a-way, Shall fill my soul thodgh 
thou shalt still be near me Through ev'ry future and through ev'ry clime, When cares oppress or 

















all the ties are broken, With tender grace that nev-er can de - cay. 
gentle mem’ries cheer me, Thou shalt be with me, dearest, all the time. 


















































